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INTRODUCTION. 


A COPY of the following Work, which was transmitted to 
the Directors of the East India Company, having been placed in 
their Library, Mr. Wilkins, who has charge of that valuable 
Institution, thought that its publication might be useful, and re- 
commended that measure to the patronage of the Court ; which, 
with gieat liberality, consented to his lequest, and encouraged 
the undertaking by a large subscription. Accordingly, in the 
end of the year 1805 an agreement was made with some lespect- 
able booksellers. Soon afterw^ards, my duty having unexpectedly 
brought me to England, I was agreeably surprised to find that 
my Journal had obtained a reception so favourable. It is true, 
I wished to have abridged the Work before publication, and 
altered its arrangement ; but as the printing had commenced 
before my arrival, and as my stay in England was likely to be 
very short, I could not undertake such alterations. I have, 
therefore, contented myself with revising the manuscript ; and 
the superintendency of the press has been entrusted to Mr. 
Stephen Jones. I hope, however, that the Index will* enable the 
reader to understand the greater part of the Indian terms, and 
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he same time will in some 'measure supply the want ot 
hod, ill which I am sorry that the Work is so deficient, 
lie following Instructions, which I received from the Governor 
leial, befoie I commenced my Journey, will sufficiently ex- 
in the views which that distinguished Nobleman had in 
ploying me. 

py of the Governor General’s Instructions, dated Fort William, 

54th February 1800. 

“ Your enquiries are to extend tliioughout the dominions of 
e present Rc^'d of Mysore, and the country acquired by the 
mpany, in the late war, from the SuUan, as- well -as to that 
It of Malabar which the Company annexed to their own ter- 
ories in the former war under Marquis Cornwallis.” 

“ The first great and essential object of your attention should 
, the Agricultuie of the Country; under which head, your en- 
uiries should include and tend to ascertain the following points 
ith as much accuracy as local circumstances will admit.” 

Esculent Vegetables. 

“ The different kinds cultivated by the farmers and natives in 
eneral, for sale or cominoii use; the modes of cultivation 
dopted for each kind, and the implements of liusbandiy used 
in them ; the seasons when they are sown and gathered ; the 
manures used for the soil ; and the means adopted for watering 
their grounds ; and as the effecting this last point, in a cheap and 
easy manner, is an essential object to the common farmers in this 
countiy (Bengal), it would be eligible to have either models or 
drawings made of any description of machinery which may not 
liave been seen by you in these parts of India, and which may 
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appeal to you to be likely to efiect so beneficial an end It 
ivould also be advisable for you to observe ivliether the pooier 
natives make use ofany vegetables for food, which imii may have 
seen in this countiy, but which may not heie be in use for human 
food.” 


Gallic. 


“ The diffeient biceds, and the manner in which they are 
bied and kept; the species used in agriculture; and whether the 
produce of the countiy be sufficient, without importation, to 
answer its demands And as the v provement of the breed of 
horses in this countiy has become an object of particular atten- 
tion to government, it would be proper for you to ascertain how 
far the breed made use of, in the pails you may visit, might be 
eligible to promote this desirable end.” 


Fai ms. 

“ The general extent of them; the nature of the tenures by 
which they are held ; the usual price of labour, and the manner 
of payment, whether in kind or specie You will compare the 
general state of agriculture in Mysore, See. with that of such 
parts of Bengal as you may be acquainted with ; and state your 
opinion, how far the cultivation of either country may be im- 
proved, or extended, by the introduction of the vegetables, cattle, 
or rural economy of the other.” 

“ The next immediate object of your attention should be, those 
natural productions of the country, which are made use of in 
arts, manufactures, or medicine, and particularly those which 
are objects of external commerce.” 


VoL. I. 
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Colton, Pepper,' Sandal-wood, and CardamotTis, 

“ Of the cultivation and preparation of these valuable Articles 
you should endeavour to gain the fullest and most accurate 
accounts, as well as of the nature and extent of the trade carried 
on in them ; the usages which may have obtained concerning 
them ; the causes, if any there may be, which may seem to ob- 
struct improvement in quality, or extension in produce, of either 
of them; and the means to your judgment most likely to remove 
these causes ” 

Mines, Oaarries, Miiietals, and Mineral Spiings. 

“ The mines and quarries, as objects of particular concern, you 
should make a subject of more minute investigation, in so far as 
relates to their produce ; the mode of working them ; the state 
of the people employed in th6m, as well in respect to the con- 
dition of their service as to their treatment, or the price of their 
labour. In regard to the Minerals and Mineral Springs, they 
should be examined with attention, and such of them analyzed 
as may be esteemed medicinal by the people themselves, or you 

may judge to be so.” - ' " ' 

, 

Manufactures and Manufacturers . 

“ The state of the manufactures is a farther object of conse- 
quence, especially of those which are exported; you should, 
therefore procure as exact an account of' the different kinds,’ as 
may be practicable, and of the ability of the country itself to^ 
furnish the materials used in them ; ' and you -should ascertain 
what proportion, if any, is necessary to be imported from other 
countries ; from what countries, and under what advantages or 
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disaclvanUges, such impoiLation now is or might be made. You 
should also make it an object of paiticular attention to ascertain 
how fai the introduction of any of the manufactures of Mifsore 
into any othei of the Company’s possessions, might be pioduc- 
tivc of advantage, and lespectively whether might derive 

advantage fiom the importation of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Bengal, oi any other paits of the Company’s 
possessions. The situation of the manufactmeis should likewise 
bo examined ; the mode of providing their goods ; the usual rate 
of their laboui ; any particular advantages which they may 
enjoy : their comparative affluence, with those of this countiy ; 
their domestic usages ; the geneial natuie of their sales ; and any 
legulations respecting their markets.” 

Climate and Seasons of Mysore* 

“ Of these you should endeavour to obtain an accurate account, 
as well as of the prevailing winds, and the effects of the air, in its 
various states of heat and moisture, on the human body ; and it 
will be farther desiiable, that you should form from your own 
observ’^ation, and the reports of such other persons as you may 
judge worthy of attention, an estimate of the salubrity of the 
countr)'- compared with that of the Company’s other principal 
possessions in India ” 

“ Although it may not be in your power, exactly to ascertain ' 
the extent of the forests, yet you will make this an object of your 
enquir)^ as well as the kinds of trees' of which they may chiefly 
consist, and report those kinds which you may judge useful for 
timber or other purposes ; you will also state your opinion, with 
respect to the kinds either of timber or fruit trees which you 
may conceive it useful to introduce into this countr}^” 
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Inhabitants, 

‘‘ The condition of the inhabitants in general, in regard to 
theii food, clothing, and habitations, will engage your particular 
attention; you will also enquire how far their situation^Jn these 
respects, may have been affected by the different changes in the 
government.” 

“ The different sects and tribes, of which the body of the 
people is composed, will merit your observance ; you will like- 
wise note whatever may appear to you worthy of remark in their 
laws, customs, See.; and state, with as much accuracy as may be 
in your power, the nature of their common usages in matters of 
personal traffick at their markets, their weights and measures, 
the exchange of money, and the currency among the lower orders 
of people ; and such matters in respect to their police, as may 
seem to you to have an immediate or particular tendency to- 
wards the protection, security, and comfort of the lower orders 
of the people.” 

“ You will take every opportunity of forwarding to the Com- 
pany’s Botanical Garden at this Presidency, whatever useful, or 
rare, and curious plants and seeds you maybe enabled to acquire, 
in the progress of your researches, with such observations on their 
nature and culture as may be necessary.” 

“ You will collect and forward specimens by eveiy proper 
opportunity to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, of whatever you may deem curious, or interesting, 
amongst the natural productions of the coimtry, or in the arts 
and manufactures of the inhabitants ; and tliough the general 
report of your mission cannot, probably, be completed until after 
your return to this Presidency, you will from time to time submit 
to his Lordship any observation, which may occur to you, of 
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■wliicli tlic immediate communication may appear to be of public 
utility. ” 

In consequence of the t\\o last j)aragraphs of these insti uctions, 

I transmitted a cnnsidcrable nunibei of seeds to Dr. Roxburgh, 
and made a collection of dcsciiplions and diawings of the more 
unknosv n plants. Tlicse last it ^^as my intention to have pub- 
lished v ith tins \\'oi k ; but the book'scllei s declining to incur 
the nccc^sai v expense, I have given them to my fiicnd Dr. James 
Kdvard Smith, who, I hope, mil publish some paiL in his Exotic 
Botany. 1 also collected (oi the Go\cinoi Gcncial specimens of 
the iniiieials mentioned in this Woik, u Inch his Loidship diiected 
me to iiicsent -to the Coinjiaii) 's Eibiaiy in Lcadenhall-stieet, in 
vhich they have been dejiositcd. 

Majoi C Ciavloid has had the goodness to picpaic the ac- 
companying Maj); which n ill enable the leader to trace my 
loutc, and to judge of the oppoi tunitics that I had of viemng the 
counti-)'. On a Map of Major Rcnncll, he laid domi a sketch of 
my route, which I made on the Journey. The very impeifect 
nature ol the mateiials lendercd many crrois unavoidable. Some 
of the most considciable ol these I have since corrected from a 
Map which Lieutenant Colonel Mackensie has had the goodness 
to communicate. 1 1 egret exceedingly, that I did not leceive it 
in time to allow me to avail myself of the numerous geographical 
improvements that it contains. 

I am indebted to the Marquis Wellesley for the beautiful ' 
Drawings fiom which the engravings of the Jl/yi-o/ e Princes have 
been taken ; and I cannot conclude without thankfully mention- 
ing the veiy liberal and effectual manner m which I was encou- 
raged by eveiy person m the Madras Government, and especially 
by the nobleman then at its head, now Earl of Powis. 
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line. 

15 ntul 21. ") for Natcha, t^aickan, and Naidana, 
12,24. ^ rend 

27, nnd 30. ) yaknna 
2G, for Afvioor read Mysore. 

7, for Carnataca read Karnataca 

j for Chnapatana read Chenapatana 
1 L 1 

10, for Kavttrt read haven. 

12, for jVoO rend Natt. 

Inil, omit du/fir. 

l.ij for i>ul(ana rend Sullany. 

jp, for betel read Belle. 

7, nnd 1 1, for talc read mtea. 

1 nnd G, for Madura rc.id Muduni. 
ip, for Bitclha read Buddha 
1, omit dulcis. 

Inst, for cAecAs read cW.s. 

17, for lb. 10,G17 read lb. 1,0G17- 
5, for dry read dye. 

22, for Ban^hya rend Paushye. 

4, for o« read in . 

iG, for Vtrapaeshma read Ftrapaeshma. 

14’ for Cajlas rend Baftas. 

3, for or read of. 

3, for heat read beaten. 

for Baiawully read Rajawutty. 

2I’ for SmJurr rood Uchnesimr.. 
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FROM MADRAS TO CONJEVERAM, ARCOT, VELLORE, PALIGONDA, 
SATGUDAM, PEDDA NAIKENA DURGA, VENCATAGHERT, BAT- 
DAMUNGULUM, -WALURU, CATCOLLT, TAYCULUM, BANGALORE, 

AND SERINGAPATAM. 

S 

A yTY inquiries could not commence, with proper effect, till after CHAPTER 
my arrival at Seringapatam, nor until I had there procured 
sufficient authority from the Raja's Dewan ; I trust, however, that Vicmity of 
my obsen^ations on the appearance of the country, as I passed 
along, will not be considered as entirely useless. 

In the afternoon of the 23d April 1800, I set out from Madras, in 
the very hot dry weather, which usually prevails at this season. 

After leaving the plain occupied by the houses of Europeans, I 
entered a country then scorched up by a powerful sun, yet con- 
taining little waste land ; for the soil, being fine, produces a very 
good crop of rice, provided, in the wet season, the usual quantity 
of rain falls. In some places, the industry of the natives causes 
a verdure that is highly refreshing, by watering a few fields, that 
are near tanks, or reservoirs of water These fields are now covered 
■witli rice, appioacliing to niatuiityj and in the rainy season they will 
yield another crop. The' appeal ance of the country, however, at 
VoL. I. 13 
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CHAPTER this time of the year, is dreary. It is almost as level as Bengal and 
Ill general forms a naked, blown, dusty plain, with feiv villagf s, or 
any thing to relieve the eye, except a iidge of abrupt deLhcd 
hills toivai d the sputh The roads arc good ; and many of the 
huts being built of mud, and neatly covered with tiles, have' a 
better appearance than those in Bengal: but the roofs of such 
as are thatched look ragged; as the thatch is not composed of 
smooth straw, but ofpalmira leaves, which never can be put on with 
ileatness. 


Accommo- 
' ions for 
hi uvellers. 


Improve- 

ments. 


Irrigation 


JManner of 
securing the 
rent. 


Near the road, charitable persons have built many resting-places 
for porters, who here carry all their burdens on the head. These 
resting-places consist of a wall about four feet high, on tvhich the 
porters can deposit their burdens, and from whicli, after having 
rested themselves, they can again, without assistance, take up their 
loads. The mns,vor Choultries, which are common on the road, 
evince an attention to travellers not to be found in Bengal At 
these places, the poorest, without expense, have shelter from the 
inclemencies of the weather, and the richer traveller, can pui chase 
both for himself and for his cattle, at least the necessaries of life. 

This part of the country, although at present naked, seems 
capable of raising trees and hedges ; and shows evident appear- 
ances of its being in a state of improvement, theie being in view- 
many new plantations, especially of fruit-trees, and coco-nut palms. 

Leaving on the right the road to Poonamalee, I went to Conda- 
turu, near which the country assumes a very different, and a very 
pleasing aspect. Numerous small canals, from the Saynibi uTnbacum 
tank, convey a constant supply of water to most of the neighbour- 
ing fields, and fertilize them without the trouble of machinery 
They consequently yield every year two crops of rice. The one 
at present on the ground will be reaped in June, and has a very 

promising appearance. ^ L 

Instead of pieventing the crops from being cut down, till the 

rent is paid, as is usual in Bengal, the custom here is, to collect 
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the grain in stacks, or heaps, after it has been thrashed out on the 
field. In order to guard against embezzlement, several pieces of 
clay, stamped with a seal, aie then put 'on the surface of the 
heap; and, to prevent injury from the weather, it is thatched. The 
grain continues in these heaps, till the cultivator is able to satisfy 
the renter, either by advancing money, or by dividing the pro- 
duce. In every village a particular officer, called Talliari, keeps 
watch at night, and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

The cattle in the neighbourhood of Madras, are of the species 
which is common to the Decaji , but much smaller than those, 
which are brought from the noithem parts of that country. They 
seem, however, to be larger than the cattle pioduced in the 
southern parts -of Bengal. They are mostly light-broira, or white, 
and, notwithstanding the apparent want of pasture, are in better 
condition than the labouring cattle of Bengal, owing probably to 
the superior care that is taken of the rice straw by the inhabitants 
of Madras. Milch cows are fed entirely on grass ; grain, or pulse, 
is raiely given to such cattle as are not employed in hard labour. 

NeariJih^/i’ff^, Buffaloes are in general use, and aie often yoked in 
the same cart with bullocks, although the paces of the two animals 
are vei y different. The buffaloes here are much smaller than in 
Bengal. 

24th April. — 1 set out early, and soon arrived at Saymbrumbacum 
tank, which is of great extent It has not been formed by digging, 
like those in Bengal, but bj'- shutting up, with an artificial bank, 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground The sheet of 
water is said to be seven or eight miles in length, and three in width; 
and in the dry season is'^let out in small streams, as wanted for 
cultivation In, the rainy season it receives a supply of water from 
the river Clv.'-nadi, and from several small streams that ai e col- 
lected by a canal. As at times the irater oi'^eiflows, and would 
bleak down the bank by falling over it, and sapping its founda- 
tions, the natives in different places construct what they call 


CHAPTER 

I. 


Cattle. 


Bu^loos. 


Resen oirs 
for irngaUng 
the nce- 
lands. 
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CHAPTEU Codies, or sluices of stone. These arc twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and are lower by some feet than the otlier parts of the bank. On 
the surface, they aic strongly fortified by large stones placed in 
a sloping direction; so that the water rushes over without undei- 
luming the bank, and is conveyed away from the fields l>y a canal. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance ; for there are instances 
where, the banks of these large tanks hdving given way, whole 
yillages have been destroyed by the.toirent. In order, howevei, 
that when theie is plentj’- of rain, the tank^may be^conipletely 
filled, a row of stone pillars is plaeed on the top of the sluice; ai.J, 
on the water rising to a level with their base, a temporary wall is 
formed of mud, sticks, and straw, placed between the pillars, so 
as to confine the rvater till it rises as' high as the top of the bank. 
People watch this night and day, in order to break down the tem- 
porary bank, shoujd any additional rain endanger the whole. The 
► ' water is let out,'" to supply the fields, by a sluice lined with cut 
stone, or bricks, and placed under the bank, on a level with the 
country. The inner end of this sluice is covered by a flat stone, in 
which is ^ciit a circular opening, that can be shut or opened by a 
plug fixed to a bamboo, and secured in its place by two pillars 
of stone, v^hich rise above the level of the water. The-acc^pany- 

fore- 
d, in 
to be 

sufficient to supply with water the lands of thirty-two villages 
(should the rains fail) for'highteen' 'months. In these villages, it 
is said,^ there are five thousand-persons employed m agiiculture. 

In a country liable to famine frbm want of |rain, a f eservoir, such as 

this, is of inestimable .value. ' j 

Mr. Place. The late collectoi, Mr. Place, . although he augmented the re- 
venue considerably, by the repairs made on this Unk during Ins 
administration, gave great satisfaction to the inhabitants. Another 
of Mr. Place’s measures seems to have been very well judged. He 


' ing skkehes (Plate I.) mil assist the reader to understand the 
going description. The proper name for a tank of this kii 
' — tiie~7W>iii/Tanguagepns~TEriiy^~iShi/OT&ri«K^ffo«-?«~tank-is- said ^ 
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caused each village to be sunounded by a hedge of Bamboos, with CHAPTER 
two small towel s at eacli gate. By this measure, in case of any in- 
vasion, small parties of plundering cavalry may be kept off, and a Bamboo 
great quantity of that most valuable plant the bamboo will in time 
be r.uscd. At present it is brought from the neighbourhood of Tj'i- 
1)ciixj, and sells three-fold dearer than Zit Calcutta: for from ten to 
sixteen Bamboos cost here a Pagoda, or 7s. 

Tlic remaining part of my journey to Sm Permaium tank was Appeamnea 
along the high grounds that bound it, and the Saymbriimbacim 
reservoir on the south. The land is no where so steep as to pre- 
vent the use of the plough ; but in most places the soil is very in- 
different The rocks, or laige detached masses of granite, project in 
many fields; and almost every where the country is overrun with low 
prickly bushes, such as the Jt//am?ius circumscissus of Zwuaus, Rham- 
nus scaudens of Roxburgh, Pauhma AsiaUca, and Monetia Bark- 
rioides. Except in a few fields, which in the rainy season are sown 
with Ragy (Cynosurus corocanus), and other dry grains, there is here 
no cultivation ; and I am assured by the natives, that in most places 
the crop would not be worth the seed. It appears too dry for any 
useful purpose, except giving a scanty pastuie Perhaps some 
forest trees might be planted on it with advantage, such as the 
Gtcrgions of Bengal, and the Lagerstromia regince. The Palmira 
thiives on it without trouble; but the produce is so cheap and 
abundant, from those which spring forth almost spontaneously, 
that, I am assured, the planting them on a large scale would not 
be profitable. The wild date (Elate sylvesti'is) is in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

The Tdri, or fermented juice, and the Jagory, or inspissated juice of Borassus jia- 
the Palmira tiee (Borassus jlabelliformis), are m this country more 
esteemed, than those of the wild date, which is contrary to the 
opinion of the Bengalese The people of the Catnatic allege, that 
the produce of the lattei is very heating. They pretend to be very 
moderate in the use of the Tdrl, but consume much of the Jagory^ 
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Abundance 
of milk. 


10 Vara /mn ( Pagodas ) 
40 Polams 
8 Visay (Vecs) 

20 Manungus ( Maunds ) 
20 Baruays (Candies) 
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It sells in the country for 30 Fees, a Pagoda, or about 9s. 5d a 
hundred-weight. Could it bo converted into cither a palatable 
spirituous liquor, or sugar, the barren plains of the Carnatic might 
be rendered productive. The former appears not to be improbable, 
and seems to be an object worth trying. If it should answer, the 
whole of the grain distilled in Europe might be saved for food. 

The proper native weights used in the Company’s JagJnre are 
as follows : 

I Polam. 

1 Visay. 

1 Mamingii 
1 Bariiay. 

I Giirsay, 'called by the Enghsh 
Garse. 

The Vara Imn, or star Pagoda, weighs 5^ grains ,• therefore the 
Visay is nearly three pounds avoirdupois ; and the Garse nearly 
1205 lbs. 

The land measure of the JagMre is as follows : 24 Adies square=r I 
Culy ; 100 Culiesz= 1 Canay. Out of what is called charity, however, 
the Culy is in fact a Bamboo twenty-six Adies, or twenty-two feet 
eight inches in length ; the Ady, or Malabar foot, is therefore 10^^^ 
inches nearly; -and the costomnrj Canay contains 51,375 square 
feet, or l^^— acres nearly ; while the proper Canay would only con- 
tain 43,778 square feet / 

The tank at Sri Permaturu is much inferior to the Saymbrimbacum 
reservoir, and serves only to water the ground of one village ; but 
that has very extensive possessions. It is said to contain 1812 Canays, 
or 2137 acres of nee lands; 370 Canays, or 43b acres of ground 
fit for the cultivation of dry grains ; and a large extent of pasture, 
which may be compared to the moors of Scotland, but is in general 
still more barren. 

A native of Bengal, who accompanies me as a painter, is de- 
lighted with the plenty of milk and B/m in this part of the country. 
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The DJiui, 01 sour cuids, is made of buffalo's nulk; and is much CHAPTER 
supenor, lie says, to that o? CalcitHa, and considerably chcapci On 
account of the comparatively high Aaluc of provisions, he has 
hitherto heen rather depressed in spiiils. 

Throughout the Cnrnalic the ass is a \ciy common animal. The assc^. 
breed IS as small as in Bengal , but there is a singular variety among 
them in their colour; some aic of the usual ash colour, -whilst 
others arc almost black, in vhicli ease the cross on their shoulders 
disappears Milk-vhitc asses arc also to be found, but they are 
rare. These are not ^arIctlcs as to species, for black individuals 
have sometimes ash-coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black colts 
arc sometimes produced by asli-colourcd dams They arc kept bj'- 
five classes of jicoplc, vho arc all of low cast, foi thchigliei ranks 
disdain the use of an animal so impuic. The ass is kept, 1st. by 
washermen, called Venar ; 2d. by a people called Caravai\ that 
carrj’- salt from the sea-coast to the interior parts of the countrj’’; 

Sd. by tinkers, called Ctnniar, M'ho go up and down selling brass 
utensils , 4th. by people called Vaylacai ar, vlio sell the glass rings 
n'orn on the wrists by the women of this country; lastly, by a 
wretched kind of people called Chensu Carir. 

I have as yet obtained but an imperfect account of this tribe, Tliey ChensuCanr^ 
arc said to have neither house noi cultivation ; but catch birds and 
game, part of which they sell for nee. One common article of 
then food is the white ant, oi Tonnes. They travel about from place 
to place, conveying then baggage and childien on asses. Every 
man has also a cow, instructed like a stalking horse, by means 
of which he approaches his game, and shoots it with ariows. 

Tlie Chensti Carir, who preserve their native manners, and never 
come among the villages, are said to speak an unintelligible jargon, 
and have no clothing but the leaves of trees. Those, who oc- 
casionally wander about in the cultivated country, understand 
many Teluiga words, and wear a small slip of cloth to cover their 
nakedness. 



5 A JOURNEY FROM l\fADRAS THROUGH 

CIIAPTHR Jfprd 25///.-~Early in the morning I went from Sri Permaturu 
to an inn, or Choultry, erected by J^ra Permal Pillay, who was Bu- 
Apncamnce bash to Sir Chailcs Oakley. The country is high and barren, like 
’rj. tliat eastward of Sri Permaturu, but it has more Palmira trees, and in 

the neighbourhood of several tanks have been planted tamarind, 
Pipal (^Ficus rehgiosa), Banyan ( Ficus indica), and mast trees (Uharia 
altissima), all of which thrive well, if they are watered for two 
or three years after being planted. The only trees that grow 
sj)ontancousl 3 ’’ aie, the 3'Iclia azadirachta, and the Rohinia mitis; 
the last of which flourishes both on the arid hills of the Carnatic, 
and on the muddy banks of the Ganges. Very little of this soil, 
at the usual rent, will repay the expence of cultivation ; and in the 
present state of population it perhaps would not be proper to let 
it low, as b}' that means useful labourers might be taken away from 
more valuable lands. The same reason prevents the fields near the 
inn from being cultivated. Tliey are level, but too poor to pro-' 
duce rice. The inhabitants would willingly bring them into cul- 
' ti ration for dry grains, were they allowed the two first years free 
of rent: but then part of the rice fields must remain unculti- 
vated. 

Water. The onl3’'good water in this neighbourhood is the rain preserved 
in Tanks. Tliat, which is found in wells, is by the natives called salt, 
although the quantity of muriate of soda contained in it is very 
small. 

Oils used in The oil chiefly used here, both for food and unguent, is that of 
th^Jashre. the English called Ginge/i, or sweet oil; a few indi- 

viduals use the oil of the cocoa-nut. At Madras this last is much 
employed for the lamp ; but in the country the natives make other 

oils serve for this purpose. 

The oils used in the Company’s Jaghire, or district immediately 
surrounding Madras, are the following . 

Taynga any, oil of the cocoa-nut. 

Fullu any, oil of the sesamum. 
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VcJac, or amanucly any, oil of the Rtcinus Palma CJirisii. It is CHAPTER 
the common lamp oil ^hich the natives use. 

('at amanucly any, oil of the Joiropha cincas ; used for the lamp 
only. 

Mulu any, oil of argcnionc seed, also for the lamp. 

Illcpcnany, oil of the Bassia longijoha ; used for fiying cakes made 
of nee floui and Jago) y. 

Bodaga any, oil of black and Avhite mustard , brought from the 
interior parts of the couiitr}'- 

Vdypa any, oil of the seeds of the Mclia azadirachta. About an 
ounce of this is giNcn to every woman, immediately after she is 
deliveied of a child. It is used also for the lamp. 

Veleri very any, oil of cucumber seed , used both in cookery and 
for the lamp. 

Tomute very any, oil of the seed of the Cucuniis colocynthis, L. 

Lamp oil. 

Penjiy coty any, oil of the CalophyUum Inophyllum ; used also for 
the lamp. 

Cossumba any, oil of the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius. 

In the Tamul language there aie many good botanical terms, Botanical 
— for instance : 

Maram, a tree. Arbor. 

Chcry, a shrub, Frutes. 

Cody, a climber, Planta volubihs. 

Shudy, an herb, Planta herbacea. 

^ Very, small seed, many of Avhich aie contained in a common 
fruit. 

Coty, a seed, of which one only is contained m each fruit. 

Tlie people, who make Ja gory ora palm trees, follow no other Pahmratux, 
profession. An individual of this piofessiou in the Tamul language 
is called but collectively the cast is called The 

Shanan mounts the Palmiia tree morning and evening, in older to 
collect the exuded juice, which thiough the day be and his family 
VoL. I. C 


terms in tht 
Tamul lan- 
guage. 


or Borats!.s. 
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CHAPTER boil down into Jagoj'y. The tree produces at all seasons. One man 
can take care of 200 trees; from which, according to their ac- 
count, he can extract annually 20 Manugic, or about 482 pounds 
of Jagory, ’iforth at this place, 6 Pagodas; which, at the usual ex- 
change, is £*2. Ss, or rather more than eleven shillings the cwt. 
Besides, the Slianan daily sells one or two Panams' worth of Tciri, 
According to this account, the produce of two hundred Palmira 
trees would be 

Jagory - • . . , Pagodas 6 0 

Tdri at Ij Panam daily - - • - IS 7~ 


21 7i. 

Deduct rent a.t 2 Paaams a tree - - 11 4 

Profit - - Pagodas 10 Sj- 

I suspect, that by this account the produce is under-rated If it 
were true, I can hardly see, how the Slianan could maintain a 
family in a country where provisions are by no means cheap. 
Choultry of The inn, Choultry, or Chaturam, of Vira Permal Pillay consists of 
ViraPemal. square courts enclosed by low buddings, which are covered 
v/ith a tiled roof, aud divided into small apartments for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The buildings on the outside are surrounded 
by a colonnade, and are constructed of well cut, whitish, granite, 
brouo-ht from the distance of twenty miles. Although said to 
have cost 15,000 Pagodas, or £5515. 8^. Id. they are very mean 
structures. 

Appearance Jpnl Sl6th.—ln the moming I went from Vira PermaVs Choultry, 
of the coun- greater Conjeoeram, called by the natives, Kunji. The coun- 

try is in general level, but the soil is wretched. It consists chiefly 
^ of a coarse sand, seemingly deriving its origin from decomposed 
granite, and at this season of the year is almost desHtute of 
vegetable covering ; nor is it perhaps capable of being ever 
converted to use. Some spots possess a tolerable soil, and in these 
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have been formed nee fields, that in the rainy season produce a CHAPTER 
crop, but at present they look quite desert Near Conjeoeram 
many of the fields, receiving a supply of Avater fiom a large reser- 
voir on the north side of the town, were covered with a thriving 
crop of rice, which displa3'cd a verdure highly leficshing to the 
eye. 

In one of the most desei t places of the country, a very fine tank Fine tank, 
has been dug by a Dewan of the Mahomed Alxj. It is square, 
and lined all round with stones of cut granite, which descend to 
the bottom in steps The water is said to be ver}*^ deep. At two 
of the sides of this tank are Choultries, built also of cut granite. 

Each consists of a room divided by two rows of pillars, that sup- 
port a flat roof consisting of long stones. This apartment, which 
is shut up on three sides by a wall, and entirely open in front, is 
surrounded by a colonnade, or •veranda, which in front is double. 

The pillars are very rude and inelegant, but are covered with 
figures, in basso relievo, of the Hindu deities, of fishes, and of 
serpents. 

It must be observed, that there are two distinct kinds of Different 
buildings confounded by Europeans under the common name 
Choultry. 

The first is that called by the natives Chaturam, and built for Ciaturam, or 
the accommodation of travellers These, like that of Vira Permal 
Pillay, have in general pent roofs, and commonly are built in form 
of a square enclosing a court in the centre 

The other kind, like those lieie, are properly built for the re- Mandapam. 
ception of images, when these are earned in procession , although, 
when not occupied by the idols, travellers of all descriptions may 
take up their quarters in them. These have flat roofs, and consist 
of one apartment onlj', and by the natives are called Mandapam. 

The inhabitants here distinguish also two kinds of tanks. Different 

The fiist IS the Pray, which is formed by throwing a mound, or tanks, 
bank, across a valley, or hollow ground ; so that the rain water Erap 
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CHAPTER collects in the upper part of the valley, and is let out on the lower 
part by sluices, for the purposes of cultivation. 

Culam. The other kind of tank is the Czdam, which is formed by digging 
out the earth; and is destined for supplying the inhabitants with 
water for domestic purposes. In this countiy the Ciilams are very 
frequently lined on all the four sides, with cut stone, and are the 
most elegant works of the natives. By making tanks and cJzoid- 
irieS) the wealth}’- Hindus endeavour to procure a lasting good 
name; and they certainly deserve it, as the sums they expend m 
tins way, aie very considerable, and the utility of the works is very 
great. 

Natives. In passing through the Company’s Jaghire I have found very 
little inclination among the natives to oblige a European traveller. 
It appears to me, that their condition is better than that of the 
people in Bengal; but this is entirely contrary to the opinion of 
my painter. He has no doubt better opportunities than I can have 
of knowing the truth, the houses of the natives in both countries 
being inaccessible to a European. I suspect, however, that he is 
not exempt from prejudice in favour of his native land. 

Conjeveram, The town of Conjerceram is of considerable size, and very regu- 
oTKvnji. jarly built, but it appears to be by no means populous, as many of 
the lots for building are unoccupied, and none of the houses arc 
more than ope story high. The streets aie tolerably av id e and 
clean, and cross one another at right angles. On each side is a 
row of coco-nut trees, enclosed by a small mud vrall, painted verti- 
cally with red and uhite stripes 

The houses have mud Avails, and arc roofed AVith tiles Each is 
built in the form of a square Avith a small court in the centre. They 
certainly appear to be much more comfortable than the houses 
in the country towns in Bengal. iMost of them arc inhabited h} the 
Brahmans belonging to tno large temples, that a-c dedicated to 
Isz^ara, and to his Avife Cdmachuma. Of tliesc Brdhmar^ there arc 
one hundred families; a hundred dancing girls aic kept for the 
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honourof iluMlcitic^. niul llic anui'^omcnt of then vot.incs; and any CIIAPiru 
Rinnhaiilv het.^\ccn l]ic‘;c guR and an infidel would occasion 
scnnd.d. Ahout three nnlcs olT, at the lesser Coujcvcinvi, is another 
grand temple dedicated to Jl^hnx. hollas here a Majuldpam^ forhis 
reel pt ion at the two ^ISIt^, nhich he makes in the } car to IsXknia 
iSien letui ns the \ iMt onec a } car only. At these \isits the worship- 
pers of the two go(K, who arc of diflerent sects, arc vcr\ apt to fall 
into disputes, occaMoninii alnisn c language, and followed h} vio- 
lence, so that the collectors have soiiiclimcs been obliged to have 
recourse to the fear of the In} onct, to prc\ ent the contro\ ersy from 
producintrlnd cfieits 

I ha\ c no nec.ision to describe the Coxils^ or Pagodas, that ha\ ing Temple 
alrcadv been done with sullicieut accui.iev. I shall onh remark, 
that tlicy aic great stone buildings, \ cry clumsily executed both 
in llicii joinings, and caniiigs, and tolalh dc\oid of elegance or 
grandeur, although they arc wonderfull) ciowdcd with wliat are 
meant as ornaments The AV/Vis, 7Ve7’, or chariots, on which the 
images of the gods are earned in pioccssion, arc much supenor 
to tliosc I haac seen in Bengal There arc Iicic thicc J'cer, one foi 
Isxraia, a second for liis wife, and a third for Ins son Gan^sia In 
Bengal, the images of Vtshmt only, and of this family, are conveyed 
in Ralhs , Maluuli~a, or Avaan?, is never earned in pioccssion 

At Ktinji there is a small mosijuc ol very neat w oikmanship The Mosque 
Hindoos say, that it was originally a Covil, or Pagoda, but if it has 
been such, great alterations have been made on it for the better. 

The di\ isious of the Brahmans here, arc diftcrcnt from those SectsofBriiA- 


found in Banzai. 

o 


mans m the 
soutii 


The most numerous class here, andAvhich compi ehends about one Smartai 
half of all the Bidhmans mthe Lower Carnatic, is called the Smartai 
sect, and its members aic follow^eis of Sankara Achdrga. They are 
commonly said to be of the sect o^Siva , but they consider Biahmd, 

Vishnu, and Isxcara, to be the same god, assuming different persons 
as the cieator, preseiver, and de tioyer of the universe. They 
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CHAPTER, consider their souls as being portions of the divinity, and do not 
believe in transmigration as a punishment for sin. They are readily 
distinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made 
■\vith the ashes of cow-dung. 

The next most numerous sect of the Br&hmans here, are the fol- 
lowers of R&ma Anuja Acharya, who forai about three tenths of the 
whole. They are called Sn Vmslma-cum and A'ayngar, and may 
readily be known by three vertical marks on the forehead, con- 
nected by a common line above the nose, and formed of a white 
clay. They abhor Iszpar^, calling him the chief of the Bcfis/iasa, or 
devils, and worship onl}’" Vishnu^ and the gods of his family. They 
form two sects; the Wadagalay, who believe in transmigration, and 
the Tangalay, who do not. 

The Madital form the remaining two tenths of the Br&hmans. 
Tliese use the vertical marks on the forehead, which are appropriate 
to the followers of Vishnu; but they worship Siva also ; they believe 
in the generation of the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to 
be the father of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Svca. 

All these sects admit the authority -of the samePurdns; but each 
sect explains some obscure passages so as to confirm its own 
doctrines. 

Each sect of Brahmans has here a number of followers, in propor 
tion nearly to its own comparative strength. This, I am told, is not 
the case in Bengal, where the sect of Isxcara or Mahaddoa prevails 
among the Brahmans, while that of Vishnu is the most common 
among the vulgar. 

27th April ^In the morning I went to Oulur Sat-ghadam, which 

is a Choultry, or inn, with hardly any houses in its neighbourhood ; 
but it is remarkable for having formerly had seven hill-forts in its 
vicinity; and from this circumstance it derives its appellation, S&t- 
<rhadam. In the Decany dialect of- the Husulman language, Ghadam 
si^mifies a fortress situated on a hill, while Kilah is applied to one 
bSlt on a plain. In the Sanscrit language, Patanam or Patana is 


Varions 
names for 
forts. 
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analogous Mitli Ktlah. and Durga, or Dnrgnm, is analogous -with CIIArTER, 

Ghadaw. In the Tamul language a fort of either kind is called 

Cota\j 

Bc'^idcs the Chaturam and Jiftnulaparn^ there is another kind of Another 
building, ^\hlch by Ihiropcans is called Choulltp , in the 7hi?i«/lan- 
guage it IS called Toup Ptmdal, or water shed. These arc small called 7any 
buildings, where wcar^ tra\cllcis ina} enjoy a temporary repose in 
the shade, and obtain a draught of water or milk. In some of the 
inns or C/intin anis, plo^ isions arc sold, in others, they are distribut- 
ed gratis, at least to llruliman^ or other religious mendicants, as is 
the ease in the Choubni ics of Bengal. 

"When a man erects a building of any of these kinds, the' natives T5tlesdcn\cd 
add its name to his, as a title of honour, thus any pcison speaking 
of lira Pcrrnal, would call him lira Pcrmal Chaturam. Others 
dciivc a similar title from lu^ing dug a Culam, or constructed an 
El ay. 

Soon after leaving Conjcccram, I found the country again a Appearance 
desert, and it confnucs so till near Damcilu, the last \illage in the coun- 

’ ^ in the 

Jaghirc. From my liaving p.asscd over such a great proportion of Jag/nre. 
bad land, on my way fiom Madras, it must not be concluded, that 
the whole country is similar. Dry, hard, and elevated ground, 
where little expense is bestowxd on keeping the roads in repair, 
being most favourable for highw’ays, the traveller of couise meets 
with a gi eater pioportion of that description than of any other. 

Between Damcrlu, and Oulur, a canal coming from the Palar, 

W’aters much valuable nee land At Oulur the soil is good, but 
where I encamped is fit only for dry grains ; and at present its 
surface is wholly a browm dust, enlivened alone by the bushes and 
trees which, from the slovenliness of the cultivators, are scattered ' 
about in the best fields 

In one place I saw people employed in watering a rice field with imgation by 
the Yatam, or Pacoia, as it is called by the English. When the 
water of a tank is expended before the nee of the fields watered Pacoia. 
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CHAPTER by it ripens, the inhabitants must either allow their crop to perish, 
or use the Yatam. One Canay of ground (l^acrej requires the 
constant labour of four men to supply it with water for the cultiva* 
tion of rice, The same number of men are able to water three 
Canaxji, of garden ground, which requires a comparatively small 
supply ; a deduction of rent is generally allowed, when the cultiva- 
tor is reduced to the necessity of watering by machineiy. 

Appearance 2Sth April. — 111 the morning I made a long ioumev to Arcot 

tty. From Oulur to Kavary-phk^ the barren ridge on which the road leads, 

is very narrow ; and the country, being abundantly supplied with 
water from the Kkoary-pak tank, lias a fertile delightful appear- 
ance; and with its distant hills, verdant fields, and running streams, 
would afford a most beautiful prospect, were it somewhat better 
wooded. The great Yray, or tank, is about eight miles long and 
three broad, and fertilizes a considerable extent of country. I never 
viewed a public work with more satisfaction, a work that supplies a 
great body of people with every comfort which their moral situation 
will permit them to enjoy. KAvary-p&l is a large but dirty village, 
with a, stone mosque in its centre. The fort by which it was 
protected, is also built of stone, but is now ruinous. 

After passing Kd’omy-pik, I found the barren ridge more ex- 
tensive, reaching almost from the Palar to the northern hills, and 
in most places consisting of immense beds of granite, or of that 
rock decomposed into harsh coarse sand. The whole country is 
almost destitute of verdure* but a little withered grass affords sus- 
tenance to a few wretched sheep. Other parts have somewhat of a 
better soil, and in tbe rainy season may produce some of the dry 
grains; several reservoirs have been formed in tbe waste, -the water 
of which produces crops in a few narrow strips of land chiefly 
near the river. The bed of the river Falar at Jjcot, where we 
crossed it, is above half a mile wide, but at present is quite a dry 
loose sand, except in two narrow channels, containing a stream not 
sufficient to turn a mill. 
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Arcof, 01 //? rucatc, is tlic nominal capital of the Carnatic payin gh&f, CHAPTER 
(Cainatic hclon- the Pas‘;cs) as the Mussulmans and Enghsli call the 
dominions of the Nabob. He maintains a g.iirison of his onm troops Arcot 
in the fort, which is pretty large, hut not in good lepair The music 
of his Nairn f. or state band, is much superior to any thing I have 
ever heard among the natives, and is not much harsher than our 
clarionet Ills hrolhcr-in-law', who manages this part of the coun- 
tr}*, icsidcs near the fort, in a good house belonging to the Nabob. 

The town suiTonnds the glacis on all sides, and is extensive 
The houses arc as good as in the towns of the Jaghire. The in- 
liabitants sjjcak the Dccany dialect of the Mussulman language, 

^vhlch we call Moors oi IJindu'itany They took advantage of us as 
strangers, and for cser}' supply w'e procuicd, demanded three times 
the usual price. At this place coarse cotton cloth is made. It 
seems to be chcapci than in the Jaghire, but dearer than in Bengal. 

From ]\Ia(lras to Kdicry pak, the road is toleiably good. From Roads, and 
Ktcc) y pak toAicoi, a wheel carriage could not easily pass. Alany 
of the rich natives travel in bullock coaches, like those in Calcutta, 
called Cliaycra. Neai Aicot, I met the Mussulman women riding on 
bullocks, and entirely wwapt up m wdiite veils, so as to conceal 
both featm es and shape. 

The heat on the glacis of the fort, wdiere I encamped, w^as intense. Hills of gar- 
The hills in this vicinity arc the most barren I have ever seen, those 
even of St Jago in the Cape de Verd islands not excepted. Tliey 
appear to be composed of the same granite, that abounds m 
the elevated barren grounds, on w^hich the road from Madras 
is conducted. They seem to be undergoing a rapid decay, andwdll 
probably continue to do so, till they are reduced to nearly a level 
with the circumjacent plain, w^hen the decomposed parts, no longer 
rolling off, will cover them with a bed of sand, and prevent them 
from farther decay, as is now the case in the waste lands already 
mentioned. In many parts of the vallies, formed by these hills, is 
Yol. I. • D 
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CHAPTER found Ghimam, or lime-stone nodules, which in Bengal is called 
Congcar, 

Faceofthe SQGx April. — ^The country between A7'cot and the western hills 

countr}. contains some good ground, some that serves for gard-ens, and drp 
gi'ains, and some that is barren, consisting of granite covered with 
beds of sand. 


» 


Vdlore. 


Brahmans. 


Tlie road leading to Vellore is conducted along the foot of the hills, 
which bound the Polar valley on the south, and is formed on the 
rocky basis of these hills, and on the sand and fragments, that have 
fallen from them. A greater verdure however prevails here, than 
any I have seen in the Carnatic, owing probably to a subterraneous 
supply of water ; for on the whole way there is not a spnng visible. 
This ground at the foot of the hills is in some places pasture, and 
in others is overgrown with trees and bushes, especially with the 
wild date, or Elate Syhestris, which thrives very well, but here is 
considered as useless. There are also many Palmira trees, from 
which T&n is extracted. The lower part of the valley, near the 
river, is very good laud, and looks well, the greater part of it 
being verdant with the second crop of rice. The houses and vil- 
lages by the way are very miserable. 

SOth April. — I remained at Vellore in order to give my people 
rest. The present fort is large and beautiful ; and having been 
chosen for the residence of the family of the late Sult&n of Mysore, is 
strongly garrisoned by English forces. The town, which belongs 
to the Nabob, is pretty large, and well built after the Hindu fashion. 
Above it are three small forts, which occupy the summits of a hill 
that overlooks the town, but one of them only has a supply of water. 
The fortificatious are said to have been erected by the Canarese 

monarchs. 

The greater part of the Brdhmans in the lower Carnatic follow 
^secular professions. They almost entii ely fill the different offices in 
the collection of the revenue, aud administration of justice; and 
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CHAPTER the image in tlie temple, which represents one of the 

forms of Vishnu, in a sleeping posture. 

A procession, that took place to-day at Pulis^ondu, gave me an 
opportunity of learning, that only the three pure casts of Br&h- 
mans, Vaishyas, and Sudi'a, are allowed to attend on such occa- 
sions. The fourth pure cast (the second in rank), the Kshatriyas, 
are considered by all the Br&hmans here, as having been for many 
centuiies quite extinct. The Parriar, and other impure tribes, 
composing what are here called the Panchum Bundum, would be 
beaten, Avere they to attempt joining in a procession of any of the 
gods of the Brd/nnans, or entering any of their temples. The Brdh- 
mans indeed despise those poor people so much, that they will give 
them no religious advice; noi pertorm for them any religious cere- 
mony; and, what is still more extraordinary, Avill not even receive 
money from them as charity The Parriars have among themselves 
a kind of priests, named Velluan, who possess books m the Tamul 
language. They have also small temples, in which the only image 
is said to represent the head of the mother of Parasu R&ma Amt&r, 
This, according to the legend, Avas taken np by the Parnars, Arhen 
it had been cut otf by her son. 

I have already mentioned the three grand sects prevailing among 
the Br&hmans of this countr}'^, and Avhich are said to prevail also over 
all the five nations of Br&hmans, called collectively Pansh Bravado, 
who occupy the southern parts of India. There are, hoArever, many 
other divisions among these Br&hmans, arising from their various 
occupations. 

The proper, duty of a Br&hman is meditation on things divine,, 
and the proper manner of his procuring a subsistence is by begging 
(Bhiksh&). This mode of hving is considered as very agreeable 
to the gods ; and all industry is deemed derogatory to the rank 
of a man, and more especially to that of a Br&hman. Tlie loAver 
classes of society, however, in this degenerate age, not being suf- 
ficiently charitable, nor quite so willing to part with their money. 


Different 
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?.s the noble cast of Bratmwns could wish, many of that sacred order CHAPTER 
h^nc been obliged to betake llicmsehcs to u hat they consjdei as 
uuMoi thy employments, such as being go\ crnois and judges of cities, 
collectors of iCNCuuc, and acedmptants; nay some c\cn condescend 
to cultivate the earth by means of slaves, lienee arises tlie dis- 
tinction of Brahmn)n\v\io Vaidila nr\(\ lAjhiha, ov Lovadica ; the former 
of whom follow the proper duties of the cast, w'hile the LShika de- 
base themsch cs by dedicating their labours to worldly affairs. The 
divcrsit) of employment, however, docs not create an absolute dis- 
tinction of cast, the daughter of a Vaidiha Brdhman may raairy a 
Lhlila, and the son of a L(>hiha may betake himself to the occupa- 
tions of a J'aidiha Bid/nitan ; but instances of cither circumstance 
arc not common. It is however not so unusual for a poor Vaidika, 
to be tempted to give his daughter to a wealthy Ldhiha Bidhman; 
as foi the son of a L6hiJM Brahman to acquire the character of a 
puic Vauliha. He is alw.i3s considered as a new^ man ; and several 
generations, dc\oted to study and mortification, would be required 
to w'ash aw’a}’ the stain of ignoble birth, before the merits or 
leainiiig of a Ldhtha family could enable them to procure a com- 
foi table subsistence by chaiity. 

The Brdlnnam, are considered as the priests of the Hindus; yet 
there are none, even of the lowest among the LOhka, w'ho wmuld 
inteimany with the families of the Br&hmans that officiate in the 
temples of Vishnu and Siva . and in this country no Brdhman of- 
ficiates in any of the temples of the inferior gods, whose altars 
are stained with blood. 

The highest among the Brdhmans are certain Vaidika, who by more 
than usual moitification attain a large propoition of divine favour. 

They cut oft then hair, cliess m a yellow or red cloth; eat but 
once a day , abstain entiiely fiom w'omen ; and, relinquishing all the 
domestic enjoyments of society, live in Pagodas^ oi Matams, that 
is to say convents, where thej^ dedicate then time entirely to de- 
votion, and the instiuctioir of those who are less pious, and who 
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ClI-\PTErv follow t])em as disciples. A Brahman of this kind, is called a Sannyasi, 
and must be a man of learning, that is to say, must be able to read 
Sanscrit, and be acquainted with the dogmas of his particular sect. 
Tile number of Briihman Sannyhis is veiy small, and is chiefly con- 
fined to those, who are Gurus, Siramalus, or bishops of the different 
sects, and who, in every thing relating to religion and cast, have a 
jurisdiction over all their inferiors. They also perform certain 
ceremonies, such as Upadesa, and Chicranticum, which may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the Confirmation granted by our prelates. 
They are supported entirely by the contributions of their disciples; 
but these are so burthensome, that a Guru seldom continues long 
in one place ; for the contributions even of Madras are not equal to 
supply the wants of a Sxcainalu for more than one or two months, 
A hundred Pagodas a day, 15. 5. is as little, as can be decently 
offered to such a personage. The Raja of Tanjore is said to give 
his Gniru 250 Pagodas' a day IS. d-?.), when that personage 

honours him with a visit. The Gurus travel in great state, with 
elephants, horses, Palankeens, and an immense train of disciples, the 
least of whom considers himself as highly elevated above mankind 
by his sanctity. They generally travel at night, in order to avoid 
their IMussulman or European conquerors, who would not show 
them that veneration, or rather adoration, to which they consider 
themselves entitled ; and they have therefore been seldom seen by 
travellers. On the approach of a Guru to any place, every inhabi- 
tant of pure birth must go to meet him ; the lower classes are not 
admitted to his presence. The Guru, on being conducted to the 
principal temple, bestows Upadksa, or Chkranticim, on such as have 
not received these ceremonies, and distributes holy water. He 
then inquires into matters of contention, or transgressions against 
the rules of cast ; and hamng settled, or punished these, hears his 
disciples and other learned men dispute on theological subjects. 
This is the grand field for acquiring reputation among the Brdh- 
mans. These disputations are said to be veiy similar to those, which 
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were common among the doctors of the Romish church seven or 
eight hundred years ago ; and in fact a strong resemblance will be 
found between the present state of Hindu knowledge, and that 
which then prevailed in Europe. 

The contributions for the support of the Gui'u are made chiefly 
by the rich Brdhmans, especially by the Ldkika Small donations 
oflfered by a SMra would be rejected with scorn, as being proper 
only for the Br&hman who performs ceremonies for him ; but should 
a Sudm offer a thousand or two thousand Pagodas it would be re- 
ceived, As the Guru is supposed to be entirely weaned from the 
pleasures of the world, the whole of these contributions ought to 
be expended in chaiity, that is to say, in the support of buildings 
and men dedicated to the honour or service of the gods. 

At PaligondCy the river Palar is considerably diminished in size, irngahoa 
from what it is at Arcot; but at this season its channel is occupied 
entirely by dry sand. The people, however, procure water from it, 
by digging canals in the sand six or seven feet deep. These canals 
transverse the channel diagonally, and collect a gentle stream of 
pure water about a foot deep, and six feet wide j this by other 
canals is conveyed through the country to water the fields, and 
renders the valley of Vellore one of the finest tracts in the Carnatic. 

2,d May. — In the morning I went fifteenmiles. to I first Appearance 

crossed the Palar^ aud proceeded up its northern bank till I came 


to the Camundala. Following the course of this river, I came 
to Gurietum, a pretty large town, about five miles N N. W. from ' 
Paligonda. Part of it is on either side of the river, and that on the 
eastern side is guarded by a mud fort. Soon after, I turned towards 
the left from the Camundala, and entered a narrow valley leading 
west. So far was a fine valley, like that near Vellore, and well 
watered by canals, cut from the Palar and Camundala This last 
river has water in many parts of its channel ; but at this season, it 
does not afford in any place a quantity sufficient to form a stieam 
on the surface. The narrow, valley, by whicli I proceeded, is watered 
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in its lower part by a reservoir. The head of the valley rises con- 
siderably, and consists chiefly of dry fields ; towards the uppfer end 
some is barren land full of granite. The hills approaching here, a stone 
wall, with a gateway, marks the boundary of Scitghadam. Onthenorth 
this gate is commanded b}’^ a naked rocky hill, irregularly for- 
tified by various walls and castles, after the country fashion. These 
are called' S&tghadam, the Decany pronunciation of S&tghur^ or the 
seven castles. The Malabar, or Tamul name of the place is Ela- 
muUa Durgam. -The vdlage under the hill, or the Petta, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and is pretty considerable in point of space, 
but it is ruinous. The distiict belonging to it is extensive, and 
fertile. It is surrounded on all sides by granite rocks, and in the 
rainy season, the water of three torrents falls from it into the Palar 
near Amboor. The principal cultivation in it, however, is that of 
dry grains, with some fruit gardens, for which it is celebrated. 

The Nabob has here an extensive garden, which he lets to some 
Armenians at Madras, The fruit, especially the oranges, are 
reckoned the best in the Carnatic, and the choicest are sent to the 
Nabob, and to other persons of distinction. Tliis garden is a large 
piece of ground, thickly planted with a variety of fruit trees , and 
to the roots of each water is conveyed by separate canals : but the 
whole is kept in a very slovenly condition. IMore extensive gardens 
mio-ht be formed here, but the expence of watering them would 

be considerable. 

Since leaving Madras, I have found the weather very hot and 
yhe thermometer at noon in my tents, which are well con- 
structed for keeping out the heat, has been from to 98* In a 
house it would probably have been two or three degrees lower. 
The wnnd has generally been strong ; but so arid, and hot, as not 
to mitigate the eflPects of the sun, or cool the burning atmosphere. 

I am^gravely informed by my interpreter, a Br&hman, that he has 
relations, who live by performing a variety of wonderful feats. 
Among others, they can make a Mango stone, in the course of four 
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hours, shoot out a small tree a foot high He maintains, that this is 
not a deception, but a real art, the manner of doing which is as fol- 
lows : Take of the keinels of a shrub which is a species of Vantanea, 
a convenient quantity, and giind them between two stones for seven 
days and seven nights, without ceasing Then place a sword upright, 
with its point in a cup. Rub the pulp of the kernel on the blade of the 
sword, exposed to the sun, and an oil will run down into the cup. 
Put the oil in a bottle to be preserved for use. In order to perform 
the experiment, take a ripe Mango stone, rub it over with the oil, 
and place it in a pot of eaith properly watered. The young shoot 
will be immediately formed, but dies soon, that is, whenever it has 
exhausted the nourishment contained in the kernel I have seen 
the experiment performed at Calcutta; and know that it is a mere 
deception. 

3d May. — I went to Naiekan Eray, by the Pedda Naikana Durga 
Pass. After crossing the first hill by a very bad road, I descended into 
a narrow valley, running north and south, and containing two 
channels, in one of which was a small quantity of clear running water. 
These two currents uniting, and having joined the streams from 
Satghadam, fall into the Palar near Amhoor. In this valley was en- 
camped an officer, with many pioneers, employed in making a road 
up the Ghats, from Ainboor to Pedda Naikana Durga. The new 
road is very well formed ; but for about half a mile is exceedingly 
steep, so as to render a noble work of compaiatively little value 
The mountains of the Ghats have not quite so barren an aspect 
as those to the east; and contain many trees, some of which are 
fit for timber. 

Specimens of the following were brought to me, as being the 
most useful trees on the Ghats of this place. Tlie names are 
Tclinga. 

1. Nai a Vaypa, described by Dr. Roxburgh as a species of Copaifei'a 
A black, hard timber, taking a good polish. 

VoL I. E 
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CHAPTER 2. Yegu, which in my manuscripts I call Pterocarpiis ? Vaynga. 
Gives small planks for doors, &c. 

S. Naro, Fremita tomentosa Wzlld. 

Used for beams and posts in the huts of the natives. 

4. Neruddy. • 

'Serves for both planks and beams. 

5. MuddL 

The wheels of the immeilse chariots of the gods are made from this 
tree. 

6. Topissi, Ulmus uitegrifoUa, Roxb. 

Serves for door-frames, and similar uses. 

7. Tayca, TeQtona Rohusta. 

In this neighbourhood about a hundreiTfull grown trees might be 
procured. 

8. Clugry, a Mimosa, which I call Tuggula. 

Said to be a black, heavy, strong timber. 

9 Telia Maliki wliich I call Btltfaliuni Fat'inosum, 

A white wood used for posts in huts. 

10. Wudaga. 

Used by Tippoo for stocking firelocks. 

11. Palawaraynu, Nerhim tmctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The timber is sawed into planks ; and ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of agriculture, are made of it. The natives are acquainted 
with the process for extracting indigo fiom its leaves. 

1 2. Devadarum, Erythroxylon Sideroxy hides, L. M. 

A sweet-scented black wood, used by the poor instead of sandal 
wood 

13. Pilu, Sxceitema Chloroxylon, Rovb. 

The timber is reckoned of little value by the natives, although it 
is said to be oui satin wood. 

14 Ray nil, Rhamnus xylopyrus Kocn. 

A strong timber used for posts and beams 
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15. Aicc, Bauhima CHAPTER 

A strong black timbci - 

1(). Pc(hmluis:cc. 

w’ 

A black Moocl. 

17. jlftvwsa Lclicc, L. M. 

A -wbitc bcav\ limber. 

IS. Tnnacn 

Used foi planks and beams. 

19 J’aypachitit, j\IcU(i Azadirnchta^ Lin. 

Used for beams and posts. 

£0. Nayla Balnsti, H(iyda)any of tbc Canarese 
A black -wood, that kindles readily, and bums cleail}^, and tbeie- 
fore is used for torches. 

In ascending i\\Q.Gliais, I bad an excellent opportunity of ob- strata of the 
serving tbc stiata vbcrc tbc lock has been cut aivay to form the 
road. The giand component pait of these mountains is a gianite, 
consisting of ivbitc felspar and quaitz, •ivitb dark green mica, in a 
small proportion to the other tiro iiigicdiciits. The iiai tides are 
angular, and of model ate size. It seems to come near to the Gla- 
nitcllo of the Italians (Waller. Min. II. p. 423), and is an excellent 
material for building ; as it is readily cleft by ■wedges, and is at the 
same time strong and durable. Intel mixed with this is another 
stone, m a state of decay, consisting of angular masses of various 
sizes, divided by fissures, so as to be separable with little difficulty. 

Tlie sides of the fissui cs are tarnished, and covered by extraneous 
matter. This is a stone commonly called a granite in decay, the 
mica being supposed to have been entiiely decomposed, and the 
felspar to be in the act of decomposition, and to have assumed an 
and powdery appearance, while the glassy quartz retains its na- 
tural consistence. That the strata m question are in a state of 
decay, from the nuuierons fissures in them, I have no doubt , but 
theie are other strata of similar component parts common all over 
the lower Cai natic^ especially at Mahabalipura (the seven Pagodas), 
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which are in the most 'perfect state of preservation, without the 
smallest mark of decay, and fit for forming the most durable build- 
ings. Mr. Fichte], who has been so kind as to look over my speci- 
mens, and to assist me with his opinion concerning their nature, 
thinks, that the stone Mahabalipura consists of a mixture of and 
and of fat quartz ; and, although he calls the stone of the Ghats 
granite, I have no doubt of its component parts being the same 
with those of the Maliabahpura stone. 

Both these rocks appear to be stratified; but the strata aie 
wonderfully broken, and confused. In some places they are almost 
horizontal, in others they are vertical, with all intermediate de- 
grees of inclination. Sometimes the decaying stratum lies above 
the perfect, and at other times is covered by it. I saw many strata 
not above three feet wide; while in other masses, of eight or ten 
feet high, and many long, I could perceive no division 

Immersed in both kinds, I observed many nodules, as large as 
the head, which were composed of a decaying substance containing 
much green mica. In other places there are large veins, and beds, 
containing small ihomboidal masses, of what Mr. Fichtel takes to 
be a composition of a small proportion of quaitz with much iron. 

The country about Naiekan Eray rises into swells, like the land 
in many parts of England, and is overlooked by the high barren 
peaks of the Ghats, which close the view to the eastward. Among 
these peaks, the most remarkable is that occupied by Pedda Nate- 
ham Durga, or the Great Chiefs castle, which, till the overthrow of 
the late Sultan, was a frontier garrison of the Mysoor kingdom. 

It formerly belonged to a Polygar, called the Pedda Naieka, who 
was restored by Lord Cornwallis , but obliged again to leave his 
dominions, after his Lordship granted peace to Tippoo. During the 
remainder of the Sultan's reign, he continued to harass the coun- 
try in nocturnal predatory excursions ; but is now quietly waiting 
for the decision of the British government concerning his fate. The 
country formerly belonging to his family has, by the partition treaty 
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of 1799, been annexed to the British possessions, and is under the CHAPTER 
authority of Captain Graham, the collector of Khistnaghery. 

At Naiekan Eray, or the chief’s reservoir, the only remains of a Inhabitants, 
village are a ruinous Choultry^ and a few wretched shops, called a 
Bazar. The houses of the cultivators are scattered about in groups 
of four or five families. The common language spoken heie, as 
well as in the neighbouring parts of the Nabob’s dominions, is the 
Teli7iga, or Beder as it is commonly called. The people are infinitely 
more obliging than those helow the Ghats, and my servants find 
here no difficulty in procuring supplies. 

4th May. — In the morning I went from Naiekan Eray, to Venca- Appearance 
taglieiy, about nine miles. So far as I can judge by the view, one 
half of the country has been ploughed , of the half that has never 
been cultivated, a small part, perhaps about a tenth of the whole, 
rises into hills too steep for the plough , the remainder is gently 
swelling ground, like the rest of the country , but the soil is very 
pool, and covered with copse, having a few large trees intermixed. 

The whole of the copse land serves for pasture, such as it is , and 
the bushes supply the natives with fuel for their domestic pur- 
poses, for burning limestone, and for smelting iron. The bushes 
seem also to preserve a moisture in the soil, which it is alledged 
would improve it, should it ever be determined to extend cultiva- 
tion ; so that I do not think the pasture would be improved by 
clearing the country ; and the loss of fuel, and timbei for country 
uses, that would be sustained by the operation, would be of serious 
inconvenience. 

About twp miles from Naiekan Eray, a \orrent, in the rainy iron forges, 
season, brings down from the hills a quantity of iron ore in the form 
of black sand, which in the dry season is smelted. The operation 
is peifoimed by Malcrwanlu, the Te/wga name for the cast called 
Bari'iar by the natives of Madras. Each forge pays a certain 
quantity of iron for permission to carry on the work. 

The watered lands receive a good supply from reservoirs, con- Arable 

lands. 
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CHAPTER stmcted like those below Hie The lice nowon the fields 

looks well, hut cannot oceup}" more than a twentieth pait of the 
arable lands. At present the dry fields look very ill. being quite 
parched up ; for the irant of water seems to be the predominant 
feature of the eastern part of the upper "Were it not 

that the slovenly cultivation, in use here, leaves a few stranrriinjr 
bushes in the midst of their fields, the vholc would he entirely 
bare, and devoid of vegetation. These lands appeal, hovcver, to 
be perfectly fitted for the English manner of cultivation ; and in 
order to preserve some moisture in the ground, they ought to he 
enclosed with hedges, and planted vith hedge-rovs. llie J'tipJio) - 
bum Tirucalli, common in the country, makes a beautiful fence; 
and I think it probable, that the mahogany and chcsniit vould be 
found to answer in hedge-rows, as they aic both natives of hilly 
countries, and warm climates. 

Ve 72 ca(aghcry was formerly the usual residence of the Pedda 
Kaicka Polj/gar, and the rums of his fort arc still conspicuous It 
is built on a rising ground, and consists of vaiious enclosures, sm- 
rounded by vails of mud and stone, flanked hytovers and bastion-, 
that rise higher and higlici as \oii advance invards, till j,ou conu' 
to the ccntial enclosure, vhich contained the Pcijn's rlwclling. 
Thcic lia\c been in this place three small temples, tv.o of vlnth 
arc prcscr\cd The remains of this palace do not indicate that it 
ever possessed anv giandeur, few of the rooms being more than 
sc\cn or eight feet sejuarc. The outer cnclosiiios contain nine b 
ground formcilv oecunied h\ the tovn, v.hicii I^ nov ndiucd to 
one street of shops. The houses arc muLli nit< nour tcj tho ( in the 
Tamil sillagcs They arc built of mud. v. irh tbatciicd rr>of‘ . b-'t 
do not suirouud a square court , mir ]n\ i they rn\ Vn ’'W'L 
keep ofi the ,'Un or ram 'iim inli b’tant- arc almon all 'Jt 
OtiJooK a> the J.mrhdi of Mrd rr < all this nation 
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common. The stmla icscmhlc lliosc in the Ghats. The ■white CHAPTER 
granite is tlic most prevalent ; hut the masses of quart/ impregnated 
v\ith iron arc much largci, and morcpcriect. I sav\ no other rocks : 
it viould liowcvci apjiear, fiom tlic stones in llicviall of the fort, 
that the connlrv pioduecs icd granite Near J'chcataghery I ob- 
served the v\aler tinged with an iiidescent oily mattei, Hoating on 
its surface, as is usual in rod countries 

5tli JAzy — In the morning I v. cut Xo Bnydamuagulum ; leaving 
on mv right a hill ci owned with a fortress, and a temple dedicated 
to Scitadcva Bv tliewav I v iMted a j>lace to the north of my route, 
w here the nativ cs obtain limestone I found it to be tvi o small fields, 
containing what in Bengal is called Congcar. These fields arc dis- 
Unt from each other about tlncc hundred j aids, and aic situated on 
alow piece of ground, surrounded by naked locks of white granite 
This low giound is intciscctcd by the channel of a torrent, 

VI Inch at this season is quite dr\ , and the water of the only spring 
that I have } ctsecn in this arid country, passes by the sides of the 
two calcareous fields In some parts of these fields the small con- 
cretions, of which Cozigczzr consists, arc found on the surface, mixed 
with the sod ; in others, a foot of sod must be icmovcd, befoie tliev 
arc found in any quantitj'. The natives have nevci dug deep to 
ascertain the thickness of the bed. This kind of stone seems to 
be the calcareus aquahths incamaitis of Wallen us. II. p. 124. Simi'ar 
beds are said to be scattered all over the country'. A few' famr'es 
of Malaxcanlu gam a subsistence by collecting the linicstozs, Iv 
burning it m kilns, and selling the Chunam^ or quick-I;m^ f,- 
chew'ing with beicl. 

Common salt (^Muriate of Soda) seems to be also ver*. v rr 

diffused ov^er this part of the country. It is found in lo* - s: — — 

contained in a black poor sod, and in Tippoo's rej'jr. 

in considerable quantities The trade vnth tht Xci' ' ^ 

being then entirely contraband, such a bulky ^ . i " 

smuggled in quantities sufficient for the ar 
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inhabitants were obliged to have recourse to tbis tbeir native salt; 
against wbicb, however, they are strongly prejudiced, considering 
it as inferiour to the salt made from sea- water. 

I am informed, that in every part of the country the black sand 
ore of iron is brought down by the torrents ; but that it is smelted 
in such places only as abound with woods. It is called Nalla isaca, 
in the Telinga language ; Cari usu in the Carnataca, and Ca7'upu 
Manul in the dialect of the Tamuls. 

The land that has not been cultivated, is much less in proportion 
than in my yesterday’s route : I do not think, that it occupies above 
three tenths of the country. It consists entirely of rocks, or stones, 
without copse wood ; but affords some miserable pasture in the in- 
terstices between the lumps of granite. In a few places are small 
hills. The wet ground cannot be more than one-fortieth part of 
the arable land. 

The country is exceedingly bare, and the population scanty. 
All the houses are collected in villages; and the smallest village, of 
five or six houses, is fortified. The defence of such a village con- 
sists of a round stone wall, perhaps forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. On the top of this is a paiapet of mud, with a door in it, 
to which the only access is by a ladder. In case of a plundering 
party coming near the village, the people ascend into this tower, 
with theii families, and most valuable effects, and having draum 
up the ladder defend themselves with stones, which even the wo- 
men throw with great force and dexterity. Larger villages have 
square forts, with round towers at the angles. In tliosc still larger, 
or in towns, the defences are more numerous, and the fort serves as 
a citadel; while the village, or Pettah, is surrounded by a weaker 
defence of mud. The inhabitants considei fortifications as neces- 
sary for their existence, and are at the whole expcnce of builfling, 
and the risk of defending them. The country, indeed, has for a long 
senes of j^ears been in a constant state of warfare; and the poor 
inhabitants have suffered too much from all parties, to trust in any. 
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The nnul lieicis excellent foi making m.iIIs It is a reddish fer- CHAPTER 
niginons cln'^ intermixed vith small fragments of quartz, and I 
other malciials of dcca}ed granite, and a M'all constructed of it I^ludbuild- 
will, with tolci.iblc care, icsist the rams for many ycais. So good 
is It, that in man) toMns and Milages, the houses have flat roofs 
terraced vith this mud, vhich is laid on in the dry season, and 
turns the lain \ ciy V ell Tlie liouscs and huts have their -walls 
unn crsally built of this mud ; and ha\ c a tolerable appearance, the 
mud being smoothed, and painted on the outside, vith alternate 
vcitical bio.id stupes of white and red. The white is lime, 
and the led colour is given b)' a ferruginous clay, which is 
called Cajjm-muuna in the Kn) natnen language, Shay-mami in the 
Tcllmga, and Ena-maiut in the Tamul. Tlie huts arc built in the 
foim of a paiallclogram, tvithout veranda or windows, oi any 
other vent for the smoke than the doors. Rich men, instead of en- 
larging the house, generally build ,a number of similar huts m 
the form of a square, sufTicicnt to accommodate then families, 
which arc always numerous. 

It is said by the people heic, that for two months fiom this WcatheE 
time, they expect to have occasional rains, with strong westerly ' 
winds. In the two succeeding months much wind, and almost 
constant lain usually prevail. In September and October the winds 
abate, and there arc only occasional showers. After this comes 
cold weather with heavy dews. In the hot weather preceding 
the rainy season, there is veiy little dew. 

Baydamiinguhmi was formeily the residence of a Polygar, and Baydamm- 
a considerable place. In the dispute for the dominion, between its 
ancient lord and Hyder, the town suffered exceedingly, and is now 
reduced to sixty or seventy miserable houses fortified by a mud 
wall, and some towers in a luinous state. At the south side are the 
remains of a largd fort, now totally useless, but at the noith side 
is another fort, not so far decayed. One end of this the inhabitants 
have lately repaired as a last resource, and say that they will defend 

VoL, 1. F 
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it to the utmost extremity. It contains an old temple, the roof of 
which, as an additional defence, has been surrounded by a parapet 
of mud. 

The town stands about three hundred yards Avest from the Palar, 
which, here, is not above foity feet Avide, and at this season con- 
tains tAVO or three feet depth of Abater nearly stagnant. In the rainy 
season, it fills sevcial fine reservoirs, or tanks, for the use of 
cultivation. 

The people heic are a mixture ofTamuls, Tehngas, and Karnataca, 
or Canarcse, with a good many Mussulmans. They complain, that 
the Amildars of the Mysore government take more money from 
them, than they did in the reign of Tippoo ; but acknowledge, ihat 
they are exempted from the licentiousness of that prince's army, 
and from the arbitrary exactions usual in his government. 

6th May. — 1 Avent sixteen miles to Tayculum, Tlie country in 
most points resembles that through Avhich I passed yesterday ; but 
I think the proportion of land that has never been cultivated is 
greater ; I should estimate it to be four tenths of the whole. Of 
this also a greater part consists of high rocky hills. Those towards 
Colar are very extensive ; and the last two miles of our road lay 
betAveen two immense piles of bare granite, gradually crumbling 
into fragments that roll doAvn into the plain. These hills occupy 
three fourths of the land that has never been ploughed ; the re- 
mainder is covered Avith copse wood, chiefly of the Mimosa which 
I call Tuggula, and seems to be capable of cultivation. Tlie propor- 
tion of watered land to that of the dry arable fields, seems to be 
veiy small, and the supply of water appears not to be plentiful. A 
considerable quantity of it was occupied by betel leaf gardens; 
and I observed one field under sugar-cane. The nakedness of the 
country does not proceed from any incapacity in the soil to pro- 
duce trees ; for to-day I observed many that were really fine. The 
Tamarind, Mango, Plpak and Robinia mitis, thrive well. 

The villages appear miserable ; the houses being entirely hidden 
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In the V, t)ic ronirirattnin, '<\hicli ])rt “sent nothin" to the view CHAl’lI.R 

Ini! n hiown tUnty niiui. T)u thriller wt atU.incc into the A/yjorc 
/ (hnninioiif, i1r\ ajipnr to he Kept in better repair. 

I’art of the eomitr} nuhr.atcd that it liail In'-! ni"ht Incn natcrccl 
h\ n^cr^ llea^} rain; fnj tlic ^nrlaec conlimiefl to he wet. Tin's 
had ullr\cd tlu dint nnd heat, renio\ttl the ihsirt appearance of 
l/ic Kaiuh 'iid sho^. etl much of the 5011 to he of a "ooil (piahly, 

On tliR da_\ lounu \ 1 Ind an opportuntt\ of ohser\in" one of Salt, 
the places nlurc * di is made. It was low* and moist, with a black 
mould, coiisistinir of a mi\ture of santl and rla\, that from its ap- 
pearance 1 shonhl ha\ c rcel.onctl a trood soil ; hut the impregnation 
of ‘^alt renders it grcatl} inferior, for cullivalion, to soils of ap- 
parent!;. n worse ipiahty, which rrc free from salt. The naliacs 
allege, lint, if they walk much on tins saline earth, their hare feet 
hecomc hhstered. In the dr) season, the surfarc of this earth is 
scinpcd ofi, and collected in heaps In front of these heaps the 
native salt-mnkcis construct a semieirclc of small round cisterns, 
each about three feel in diameter, and a foot deep. The sides and 
floors of these cist Cl ns arc made of di \ mud; and each, at its bottom, 
on the side low aid the heaps of saline earth, has a small aperture, 
with a wooden sjiout, to convey the brine into an earthen pot that 
is placed in a Cnavity undei it. The bottoms of the cisterns are 
covered with straw, and then the s.dinc earth is put in, till it uses 
nearly to the level of the tojis of the walls. Water is now poured 
on the surface of thesahnt earth, and, in Altering through into the 
pots, carries with it all the s.dt. The incit earth is then thrown 
out behind the tistcins, and new earth is put in, for impregnating 
more water. In the mean time the brine is emptied into a cavity 
cut in a rock, and the evaporation is pci formed entirely by the 
sun This salt is sold at the rate of twenty Seers for a Sidtany 
Fauam, while the same sum procures eight iSce;^ only of Madras salt. 

The natives say that it is sutflcicntl}’- wholesome ; but my Madras 
servants pretend, that it is capable of producing all maimer of 
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diseases; the prejudices, of all nations, however, concerning the 
wholesomeness and insalubrity of different aliments, are so well 
known, as to deserve no attention.' The gram of the salt is large, 
and consists of well-formed cubes; but it is mixed with much 
earthy impurity. At each of these salt works is an imag^ of Ganes- 
wara, who receives sacrifices to prevent him 'from disturbing the 
operation. The image is placed in a temple little better than one 
of the cisterns. 

The Euphorbmm Tiriicalli, with very little trouble, makes excel- 
lent fences. In the beginning of the rainy season, cuttings are 
planted in a trench, which is dug where the fence is intended to 
grow, and they take root without any faither trouble. No cattle 
will eat this plant ; so that it is easily preserved, and in one year 
becomes a tolerable fence. The natives here plant also many aloes 
(agccoe mmpara) in their hedges, and use the leaves for making 
cordage. It forms a strong defence against both man and beast, 
and thrives better in the arid soil of Mysore, than in any other 
place that I have seen: its Canarese, or Karnataca name is Ravana 
Meshid. 

Tayciilum is strongly situated at the end of a small hill of granite, 
and has a triple wall, each line strengthened with various defences. 
The houses, about a hundred in number, are very poor, and hardly 
fill up the space between the outer and second line of defence, 
about sixty of these houses are occupied by Mussulmans, among 
whom is the Amildar. There are eight families of Bruhmam, who 
are in possession of all the other offices under govcinmcnt. On 
the outside of the fort is a temple of Siva, and uithin it one of 
Vislmu; both of which areiuinous. On visiting the latter, I asked 
when and by whom it was built A I\lussu!n!an, who was in% con- 
ductor, replied, that owing to the gieat a.itiqiiity of the building, 
nobody knew' On hearing this, a Ihahmua, sitting at the porch, 
asked v/ith a sneer, it every body du nut know' that it liad built 
itself. The Mussulman, attempting to be w itty, asked the Brahman 
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if he had seen this. ‘‘ How should I,” replied the other, “ when CHAPTER, 
it happened so long ago The prevalent language at Tayciilim ^ 
is the Karnataca, called by us Canarese. I could not purchase a 
bullock here foi less than double the price that I had paid at Ma- 
dras. I found the people very unwilling to give me information ; 
and I am clearly convinced, from what I have already seen, that 
without authority to demand it, veiy little useful infoimation on 
statistical subjects could be piocured by a mere traveller. 

7th May. — ^In the morning I went to JValurii. On the whole day’s pacg of the 
route I saw no hills, except those mentioned yesterday ; but at least country, 
six tenths of the whole country seem never to have been cultivated, 
and of this the greater pait is coveied with biush or copse wood. 

There is no large timber ; but in some places the ti ees grow to a 
size sufficient for building the natives’ houses, and other country 
purposes The greater part of the brush, however, is no higher 
than bioom or furze, and consists 'chiefly of the Cassia auriculata, 
and Pteka viscosa, which aie the most common bushes thioughout 
this part of the country. The soil is very unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion ; spaces of forty feet square, in many parts, are without a bush 
or stalk of grass ; and whole acres of it may be seen, on which 
there is nothing but a few scattered bushes, surrounded, at their 
roots, by small heaps of dust, which the passing wind deposits 
near the stems This soil, bj'^ the Tamuls called Callaru, consists of 
clay, sand, and small fragments of stone , all of which, when allowed 
to lemain undistuibed, concrete, and acquire an almost stony hard- 
ness , but the united mass is very capable of being reduced to 
powder by the plough, and then of producing tolerable crops of 
grain The propoitioii of wet land to the whole of the arable, on 
this day’s route, is very small, and the crop of rice has been lately 
reaped The cultivators are just beginning to plough their dry jidds. 

The villages still appear to be foitified, and the lower or impure 
casts not being permitted to build within the walls, their houses are 
surrounded by stiong hedges of the Casalyima Lacerans, Roxb MSS 
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IFalm-u is a town containing about five hundred houses, and by 
far the richest, and best built, thatl have yet seen above the Ghaf^. 
Most of the houses are white-washed within, and painted red and 
white without; many of them are terraced with mud, and several 
are roofed with tiles ; but these, as usual in Mysore, are very 
clumsily put on. The houses are in general clean, and, had they 
any windows, "would be comfortable. The totvn consists of a castle, 
of a fort or city, and of a Pctia or suburb. Tlie castle is occupied 
by a Rajput and fifteen of his family. The ancestors of this man 
were former!}'' Jaghirdars of the place, and of villages in the 
neighbourhood, to the annual \’alue of eleven thousand Pagodas, 
(3432/. 9s. \\d.) They were expelled by Hyder; but, during the 
war carried on by Lord Cornwallis, they Avtere again put in pos- 
session of their territory by Colonel Read. After the peace they 
were a second time expelled by Tippoo, and then the place suffered 
considerably, as may be known by the ruins of many houses that 
were burnt on the occasion. The present Mysore government has 
granted the heir of the family an annual pension of four hundred 
Pagodas, (124/. I6s. Sjr,), and allows him to live in the castle. 

The outer wall is surrounded by a strong hedge of the Mimosa 
saponaria; thefruit of which, called Shicai, is used as soap for wash- 
ing the hair. The leaves, which are acid, serve the poor instead of 
tamarinds, which are much used in the cookery of the southern 
Hifidus. The hedge is rented at 20 Pagodas {61. As, 7d.) a year ; for 
the fruit is an article of trade, that is carried even so far as Madras, 
where three pods are said to cost 1 diih, or small pice. In the same 
hedge about twenty years ago were planted some Sandal-wood trees, 
which, although surrounded by the Mimosa, a strong scandent 
shrub, seem to be very healthy ; but, as none of them have yet been 
cut down, it is impossible to ascertain how far they will be 

valuable. 

The town is badly supplied with water. The reservoir is diy, 
and the few'wells are attended by a great concourse of people. So 
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far as I have yet observed above the Ghats, tanks are very rare ; CHAPTER 
and at tliis season of the yeai, at least, the water is in general very 
bad and dirty. , ' 

In the evening I v ent to the house of a distiller of country rum, Distillecl ^ 
in Older to examine his pioccss. The bark of the Mimosa leucophlea 
Roxb. is consideicd as a necessary ingredient. This tree giows 
commonly m the country, and is called Can Jaly m the Cauarese, 

ISfclla tumica m thcTclinga, and Cam velun in the Tamitl, Tlie bark 
is dried, and cut into chips, of whicli about four pounds aie added 
to one jwffwwrf (24^ lb.) of sugar-cane vutli a quantity of 

water equal to about twice the bulk of this sweet substance.^ The 
mixture is made m an earthen jar, which is kept in the shade, and - 
the fermentation commences in about twenty-four hourjs It js com- 
pleted on the twelfth dayj Avhen the liquoi is distilled by the fol- 
lowing apparatus (see Plate II. Fig^ 1.). The body of the still (a a a) 
is a strong earthen jar, capable of Containing three times the bulk 
of the materials. On this is luted,' jwitli cow dung, a copper head 
(b bb), having on the inside a!g utter (c c) for collecting the vapour 
that has been condensed intoj spirit' by a constant small stream of 
water, which falls on the head at (f). This water is conveyed 
away by the pipe (g), while the spirit is conducted into ajar by the 
piper (d). The mode of condensing the spirit is very rude ; and the_ 
hquor, which is nevei rectified by a second distillation, is execra- 
ble. The natives allege that the bark, which is very insipid to the 
taste, is useful, by diminishing the too great sweetness of the Ja- 
gory. To me, howeVci, it appeals to be rather of use by regulating 
the fermentation 7 winch, iii such a warm climate, would be apt to 
run suddenly into the acetous. ^ 

May Sth. — ^I was“oI)liged to halt this day at Waluru, in order to paiis. , 
give rest both to my people and cattle. At this place there is a 
weeklj'^ fair j and to-day one was kept, to which people flocked in 
great numbers from all the neighbouiing country. It is in the 
laiger towns only of the'“iJiy5ore dominions, that weekly fans are 
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CHAPTER held ; there are here none of those small markets called Eauis, 
'which are so much frequented in Bengal, and are such a waste of 
time to its inhabitants. A small duty is -levied on all persons fre- 
quenting- this fair, bearing a certain proportion to the value that 
each brings for sale. It does not seem to be considered as bur- 
thensome. The articles exposed for sale to-day were provisions of 
all kinds, coarse 'cotton cloths, blankets ox cumlies, ironwork for 
country uses, and the like. 

3tanufac- The chief manufacture of JValiiru is cotton cloth ; and the weavers 


tures. 


Cotton. 


Cumhes, a 
kind of 
blankets. 


work both for country use, and for exportation. The coarse cloths 
for the former purpose, they sell at the Aveekly fairs. The finer 
kinds they either weave on their own account, selling them to 
traders at the same places ; or they receive advances from mer- 
chants to enable them to purchase thread On exportation from 
hence, each bullock load of cloth pays a duty of one. Suita nj/Janam, 
or a little more than eight pence. Tlieir cloth must be cheap, as 
during the Sultan's reign much of it was smuggled out of the 
country ; for he strictly prohibited all trade with the lower Carnatic. 
The merchants of Wallajah petta sent up some European goods, 
spiceries, and other commodities ; and, in return, took back cloths, 
which they sold at Madras. At present, of course, the trade is 
free, and European goods are sold openly m the market. 

The cotton raised in the countrj^ is not sufficient for its manu- 
factures ; the people here get it from Hossocotap, and pay a small duty 
on every bullock load that enters. At Hossocotay it is said to pay 
heavier duties, and is brought there from the northward. 

In the neighbounng villages many coarse blankets, or cumlies, 
are woven from the wool which the country produces, \flien 
offered for sale, they are almost as hard as pasteboard ; but this 
quality is given to them by a decoction of the kernels of the tama- 
rind, and is intirely removed by the first v, ashing. They seem to 
be an article of dress in almost universal us- above the Ghat^ or 
passes, and the families of the weavers may be readily distinguished 
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by their wearing no linen. The sheep are shorn twice a year, CHAPTER 
once in the cold, and once in the rainy season ; and twelve sheep 
give as much wool, as makes a blanket six cubits long and three 
wide. 

In this neighbourhood are many kitchen gardens, which are very Gardens, 
well cultivated. A gardener is heie a separate profession from -a 
farmer, and is considered as inferior in rank. The gardens are 
on sloping ground, watered from wells by the Yatam, or, as the 
English say, hy the Pacota This is reckoned hard labour , and a 
man who works constantly at the Yatam^ receives daily a quarter 
rupee, or about 6|- pence. These gaideners cultivate a little 
sugar-cane, but meiely to supply the market with cane for eating. 

All that, of which Jagory is made, is raised on irrigated lands by 
the farmers. Tlie gardeners frequently cultivate the betel' leaf, 

(Piper Betle L ) and for that pui*pose hiie from the farmers a por- 
tion of their watered lands. 

The soil of the gardens here is very deep , as, where Avells have Soil, 
been dug, it exceeds twenty feet in thickness. 

May 9th. — I went to Catcolli through a country containing much Face of the 
less granite than any that I have yet seen above the Ghats The 
arable land may amount to seven tenths of the whole, and perhaps 
a twentieth part of it is watered The rice lands are mostly 
situated near the banks of the southern Pennar, or P)akshana Pma- 
bani, as it is called in the Sanscrit language. This river passes 
southward hy the east side of Catcolli At present it contains a 
good deal of stagnant water ; hut in the rainy season its current is 
rapid, and it is frequently not fordable The waste land contains 
much low brush wood, in some places intermixed with stunted 
Mimosas The hedges surrounding the villages, in this part of the 
country, rise very high and thick, ^o as almost entirely to conceal 
the mud "wall, w'hich enlivens the prospect considerably, especially 
as at the villages there are a good many mango trees. The planting 
of these, or other fruit trees, is here attended with a considerable 
VoL I. G 
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CHAPTER expense; as every young tree is sui rounded by a mud wall, three 
o*' four feet bigli, and perhaps twenty in diameter; and in the dry 
season the plant icquircs to be watered, every second or third day, 
for three ycais. 

CultniUjon. There ha\ ing now been several showers, the soil has been soft- 
ened, and the farmers aie busy ploughing their dry-fields. Their 
plough, and manner of working, resemble those of Bengal. Both 
oxen and buffaloes arc used, and frequently an animal of each kind 
IS yoked in the same plough. This strongly marks a deficiency of 
stock ; the two animals, from their different paces, being very ill 
suited to work together. Before the field is ploughed, it is ma- 
nured Auth a compost of coav dung, ashes, and mud The manure 
is cairied out by the Avomen, in baskets placed on their heads, and 
is distributed very scantily, the baskets being emptied at the 
. distance of about thirty feet fiom each othei. 

Shata. All the Avay betAveen yhcot and this place I have frequently ob- 

seived strata of gneiss, consisting of the same materials with the 
common grey granite of the country, and disposed m vertical 
strata. Under the great tank here is a remarkable bed of it, con- 
sisting of rough grains, and divisible into laminse from one quarter 
to one inch thick; and these are united into strata from one to two 
feet AA'ide. These strata run by the compass north and south ; and 
are intermixed Avith others of hornblende-slate, interspersed with 
small grains of Avhite quartz, Avhich thus compose a gramtell. 
These strata, as are also those of the grey granite throughout the 
country, are intersected nearly at right angles by veins of quartz, 
often a foot and a half AVide. These veins cross the various strata 
of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, to great lengths, Avithout altering 
their direction , they frequently also contain felspar, or felspar and 
quartz intermixed, as is the case at Catcolli, Avhere the veins are 
filled with a mixture of reddish felspar and quartz ; which, if not 
venigenous, Aimuld form a gramtell. It has commonly been alleged, 
that lare:e veins of these materials denote a country to be productive 

O 
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of gems ; but tlic contrary is the case here, no precious stones 
liaMng been ever found in ]\Tyso7c It must be observed, that 
among tlic natn es the gneiss and gre}’- gianite aie called v’hite- 
stonc; and the hoi nbkndc-slate "vvith quartz^ and the quartz im- 
pregnated vith iron, which I have before mentioned, are called the 
black-stone, in fact these arc found to appioach to each other by 
such giadual shades, that it seems difiicult to distinguish them, at 
least as gcneia; yet in many cases the two extremes of each kind 
arc so diffeieut, that they have very little resemblance to each 
other 

In the soil of this country are found two varieties of coiigcar, or Calcanous 
calcarious nodules The nodules are often as laige as a man’s head, 
are ver}’’ irregular in shape, and frequently peiforated with holes, 
apparently from having been formed round the roots of plants 
Outwardly they have an earthy lesemblance, although in some 
parts there is an appearance of irregular crystallization They are 
verj'- hard -with a splinter}’- fracture Both dissolve readily, and 
with a strong effervescence, in the muiiatic acid; but deposite a 
fine sand, that is insoluble The solution contains iron, and their 
specific gravity is very considerable The one is externally of a 
greyish white , but its fracture has a dull purplish browm tinge, 
intermixed with shining particles, arising from its texture, which 
is a mixture of compact and sparry. Its fracture is splintery, and * 
it is opake The sciatch is of a colour similar to that of the stone, 
ivhich IS hardish. Its lustre is common. The sand which it contains 
seems to be quartz, stained of a rust colour by iron. The other 
variety has, both externally and internally, a darker colour, and 
it has more numerous and larger sparry concl-etions On breaking 
it, are discovered many irregular cavities lined with small, wdiite, 
irregular crystallizations. It contains many black dots, probably 
fragments of short. 

Theie can be little doubt, that these nodules have been formed 
by a deposition from water, and are therefore a tophus, or calcanous 
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titffa. I have already stated, that they appear to be the Calcar tm 
(Equabihs incarnatiiE of Wallerius, or Marmor margaccum of Linnaeus. 
Mr. Kirwan would probably call them silicious marhtes. The small 
pieces of quartz have evidently been involved by the calcarious 
matter, while that was in the act of deposition. 

The burning of these calcarious nodules into quicklime, which 
they produce of a beautiful white colour, is at Catcolh the occupa- 
tion of about ten families. The stones are brought from a distance 
of five miles ; some on oxen, but the greater pait on men’s heads. 
The lime is burned in kilns about six feet high ; at the bottom 
about four feet, and at the top about two feet in diameter. Tlie 
structure is of mud wall ; and, in order to give admission to the 
air, it is peiforated in many places through its whole height The 
fewel used is charcoal, the making of which is the duty of the men, 
and the bringing it home that of the women. 

May loth. — ^In the morning I travelled from CafeolU to Bangahi e, 
through a very naked country, of which about six tenths appeal to 
be arable. The, remainder is covered with low bushes, and much 
of it seems capable of being brought into cultivation. Not above 
a twentieth part of the arable ground is watered. The pasture is 
rather better than any that I have seen above the Ghats, and the 
cattle are in rather better condition than those in Bengal are at this 
season, when they are reduced to the lowest state of wretchedness 
compatible with existence. 

The morning being cool and pleasant, I walked through the ruins 
of the Fort of Bangalore, which was constructed by Hyder after the 
best fashion of Mussulman military architecture ; and winch was 
destroyed by his son, after he found how little it was fitted to resist 
British valour. The entrance tovard the Petta, or town, is a 
very handsome building of cut granite, and vas probably consi- 
dered by the defenders as the strongest part of the works. It cer- 
tainly would have been a i cry difficult matter to have forced a way 
through all the various gateways m this entrance; as the troops, 
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after having forced one gate, would have been exposed to a fire CHAPTER 
from all quarters before they could have reached another. But 
there- are no ditches between the different gates, nor even without 
the outer one ; and, if the enemy obtained possession of the works 
above the first gateway, they had a ready communication with all 
the others ; as our troops found when they stormed the place, 
which they did at this part of the Avorks. In the buildings of this 
entrance is a dungeon, amply provided with all the horrors that 
usually attend such places. 

The garrison contained Avell constructed magazines, and many Palace, 
huts for the accommodation of the troops , but no good building, 
except the mahal or palace. Although this is composed of mud, it 
is not without some degree of magnificence. On the upper story, 
it contains four halls, each comprising tiro balconies of state for 
the prince, and each balcony faces a different Cutchery, or court 
for giving audience. No persons, except a few trusty guards, Arere 
admitted into the hall with the Sultdn : but at each end of the 
court was erected a balcony for the officers of the highest rank. 

The inferior officers occupied a hall under the balcony of the 
prince, open in front, and supported by columns as high as the roof 
of the upper story. The populace were admitted into the open 
court, in Avhich there Ai'^ere fountains for cooling the air. 'At each 
end of the halls are private apartments, small, mean, and inconve 
nient. The public rooms are neatly painted, and ornamented Avith 
false gilding. The offices are mean ; and the bath consists of a 
small room, in Avhich a person may sit, and haA'^e water poured over*^ 
him The same bath seems to have served both the prince and his 
Avomen, as it communicates A\ith their apartments by a small court, 
which contains the huts that served for kitchens, and for lodging 
the female slaves. There Avere tAvo apartments for the ladies. One, 
for the principal Avife, contains a cutchery, where, like the Sultan 
she gave audience to the concubines, and to the ladies of the Mus- 
sulman chiefs The other apartment belonged to the concubinef 
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which the women sat at their meals and amusements. Behind the 
conidor are their sleeping rooms, which are mean, and dark, being 
about twelve feet square, and without any air or light, but what is 
‘ admitted by tlie door, or m some by a hole about a foot wide. 

Lowness of roof is a fault prevailing over the whole structure. Be- 
fore the palaee is a large square court fronted by the N6bat KMna, 
or station for the band of music, and surrounded by a fine corridor^ 
The palace lately served the officers of a European regiment for 
quarters, Avhile the privates were lodged in the corridor. 

Old Banga- 111 the centre of the fort are still visible the ruins of the mud wall, 
that sui rounded the small village, which occupied the place before 
liyder founded the c^t 3 ^ 

Gardens. May . — I visited the gaidens made by the late Mussulman 

princes, Hydcr and Ttppoo. They are extensive, and divided into 
•square plots separated by walks, the sides of which are ornamented 
with fine cypiess trees. The plots are filled with fruit trees, and 
pot-herbs. The Mussulman fashion is to have a separate piece of 
ground alloted for each kind of plant. Thus one plot is entirely 
’ ' filled with rose trees, another with pomegranates, and so forth The 

walks are not gravelled, and the cultivation of the whole is rather 
slovenly; but the people say, that formeily the gardens were well 
kept. Want of water is the principal defect of these gardens ; for 
in this and country every thing, during the dry season, must be 
artificially watered. The garden of Tippoo is supplied from three 
wells, the water of which is raised by the Capily, or leather-bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pulle}^, and wrought by a pair of 
bullocks, which descend an inclined plane. This, the workmen 
say, is a much more effectual machine than the Yatam Hyder's gar- 
den is watered from a reservoir, without the, assistance of ma- 
chinery The taste of accorded more with the English, than 

that of Ins son. His walks are wider, his cypress trees are not so 
much crowded ; and in the means for watering the plots there is 
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not so nuicli masonry, or bncklayci's vorlc, employed. There is, CHAPTER 
indeed, so ninth ot' these in the jiarts of 77 /;/ioo'.y gaiden 11111011 he I 
pi ohably considered the finest, as almost to eover the ground, and 
to Icaic nothing but holes, .os it 11 ere, through iihich the trees 
glow. 

In this climate the cypress and i inc glow hi\nriantly, and the EruiK. 
apple .and peach both produce fruit, the former much better, and 
the latter much norsc than at Ciilcutta Some pine and oak plants, 
lately introduced fiom the Cape of Good Hope, seem to be thriv- 
ing. I think there c.iii be little doubt, but that in this country all 
the valuable plants of the Lexant would succeed The people at the 
gardens could form no estimate of the quantity of giajies produced 
b} ani number of 1 incs 

At Bavgaloic there arc many jMussulmans ; and, owing to the Mussulmans 
change of government, they arc in great distress Accustomed to 
a military life, they do not readily enter into cimI occupations, nor 
arc they willing to attach themselves to the military service of the 
enemies of their late Sultan Many of the more wealth}’^ among 
them, how ei cr, are now'’ betaking themselves to trade, and the 
poorei sort arc gaining a livelihood by agriculture 

I ivas much surprised to hc.ai, that the gieatest complamers against Brahmans 
the change of goiernment are certain Brahmans, although, by the 
fall o^Ttppoo, this cast has been freed from persecution, and is now 
in the almost e.vclusive possession of public offices But it is alleged, 
that under the governmept of Tippoo, the persecutions fell chiefly on 
the Brahmans attached to temples, who are considered as low men; 
while the Lokika, being the onlj'- men of business in the country, 
were in full possession of the revenue department During the 
reign of the Sultan, the number of petty officers in this department 
was immense, and every one was permitted to share in the spoil of 
the country. The present system is, to reduce the number of officeis, 
and to give to those who arc employed allowances that ought to 
put them above temptation, while a strict watch at the head cf 
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affairs renders it very dangerous either to injure the revenue, or 
the subject By this system many Brahmans, formerly employed, 
are now destitute, and are said to be very clamorous. 

I saw here a man labouring under the Durda, Elephantiasis^ or 
Lepra Arahiim ; and am told, that in almost every village one or 
-two persons vill be found afflicted with this terrible malady. It is 
very much confined to the poorer class of inhabitants, who here, 
however, enjoy a dry air, and use very little fish in their food. The 
frequency of the disease in the lower parts of Bengal, and about 
Cochin on the coast of Malabar, had led to an opinion, that it was 
produced by a moist climate, and a diet consisting of the fish which 
fiequent muddy places : but the prevalence of the disease among 
the dry hills of Mysore strongly invalidates this opinion, especially 
as fish are little used by the inhabitants of that country. 

Above the Ghats the Knskfha, or leprosy, in which the skin of 
the natives becomes white, is also very common. The persons 
troubled with it enjoy, in every respect, good health, and their 
children are like those of other people. 

12th May — I went to Kingara, or Tingara, which seems to have 
formerly been much more flourishing than it is at present. The 
hedges, and other defences of the town, are of much greater ex- 
tent than would be necessarj'^ for the present population , and the 
space within them contains the ruins of many houses. It is said to 
have been destroyed by Iippoo in order to prevent it from being of 
use to Lord Cornwallis, and never to have recovered the loss which it 
then sustained. The inhabitants were very inhospitable ; a Brdhman 
encouraging them to refuse us any assistance, by pretending that 
my people would not pay for what they might obtain. The fort is ~ 
in good condition. 

The arable land on this day’s route does not appear ever to 
have exceeded four tenths of the country; and the smaO proportion . 
of irrigated land which has formerly been cultivated, appears to be 
now waste, oiring to the decay of the reservoirs. The uncultivated 
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land is more liilly than any between the Ghats and Bangalore. It CHAPTER 
is very locky and bare, and does not contain even copse wood, 

Some part of our route led by the banks of a small river, which 
contained a little running water. ^ 

It is here alleged, that Tippoo's regulations, prohibiting tiade Smuggling 
to the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, were very ill observed, 
and that passpoits were privately given to traders by the principal 
officers of government The Sultan’s table was served with coun- 
tiy salt, and his nobles attended the court in their native manu- 
factures, but, among the rich at home, sea-salt, and the cloths of 
Europe, Bengal, and Madras, were in constant use. 

13th May . — ^IVent to TViridy, or Biridy, a place which derives its Appearance 
namefiom the tree so called fn the Karnatacalaxign^ge, and which is 
either the same, or veiy nearly lesembles, the Pterocarpics Sissoo of 
Dr. Roxburgh The country thiough which I passed is one con- 
tinued copse, but, as zXJVlridy, there is a valley about a mile wide, 
and as thei e are some small villages scattered in the woods, I cal- 
culate the arable part of the countiy at about a sixth part. I 
observed no watered land. 

There are, indeed, some small reservoirs ; b\it the water contained Reservoirs, 
in these, is destined merely to supply the cattle -with drink A small 
lesei voir of this kind in 'deie.Karnataca language is calledCw?^tfy,as the 
large ones for watering the lands are called Carays. They are both 
foimed exactly in the same manner, by building a mound or dam, 
of earth and stone, across a hollow ground. Large reservoirs, or 
Carays, might no doubt be formed every where in a hilly country ; 
but, where there is not a sufficient extent of level land with a good 
soil for the cultivation of rice, the expense of such works would far 
exceed the profits. 

Tlie uncultivated land is very hillj’’, and in many places rocky ; ^Voods. 
yet some of it seems capable of being rendered arable. Except for 
fcwel, the wood is of very little use, as it is in general too small for 
planks, or beams. Tigers are very numerous among the copse ; a 
VoL. I. H 
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CHAPTER circumstance, however, which does not prevent the inhabitants 
from sending their cattle into it. A beast is occasional!}" lost ; but 
this loss is compensated by the abundance of grass. The woods 
here are not impenetrable, like those of C/nffagong, where a luxuri- 
ant growth of rattans, and climbers of numerous kinds, prevents 
all ingress. Here every thing is stunted, and the trees serve to 
render the grass better, by sheltering it from the sun. 

Insalubrity From thehilly nature of the surrounding countiy, both Aiwgtirn and 
climate. JJ^'lridy are considered as very unhealthy. Fevers, want of appetite, 
and pains in the bowels, are very common, even among the natives. 

Windy, The country about is beautiful. A small river runsnorih 
and south through the valle}", which is about a mile wide, and ex- 
tends far in the direction of the river. It consists of fields, swell- 
ing like the grounds in Kent, and contains many scattered trees, 
mangoes (mangjf era), banyans (Ficus bengalensis), and the like. It is 
on all sides surrounded by hills, most of them covered with wood, but 
some rising into bare rocky peaks If the rivulet -were adequate 
to the other parts of the view, this would be complete ,* but at 
present it contains onl}' small pools of dirty stagnant vater. 

VUIages. Tlie villages are small and poor, and are not fortified like the 
others in the country ,• the woods, by Arhich they are surrounded, 
having probably been sufficient to keep off the irregular troops tliat 
attend all Indian armies, and which generally are cavalry. In case 
of invasion, the inhabitants ha^m also been accustomed to take 
refuge in tlie neighbouring hill-fort called Ramagtn. 

Strata. The Strata throughout these hills, as well as in the country be- 
tveen them and the eastern Ghats, are disposed about north and 
south, by the compass, and are all nearly \ ertical. A very common 
stratum here is quartz running parallel to theg;im.T, and dis- 

posed betAveen tv,o strata of that rock. I have observed these 
strata of quartz three feet thick. 

In my evening walk the folloning plants were sbeun to me m 
the u oods as being useful. The names are KarnatacJ^ 


JTorcJlJ. 
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1. Jlfara halay, Nerium thief oj'ium, Rox. 

Grows sometimes to a large tree, and is used for planks. 

2 2lla7 a Harulu, latropha Curcas^ Lin. 

From the seed of this shruh, oil for the lamp is extracted, by the 
following process Parch the seed in an earthen pot, then bruise 
it, and put the powder in boiling water for three hours. The oil 
then rises to the surface, and is removed by skimming. This oil 
being much used by the poor, the plant is frequently raised in the 
hedges near villages ; hut it is also found wild m almost every 
copse, especially near the banks of torrents. 

3. Alaygai'a, Terminalia myrohalana citi'ina of Koenig. The fruit 
is used in medicine, and as a pickle. 

4. Devadarim, Erythroxylon sideroxyloides of Lamarck 

It grows to a considerable size, and its timber is black and odorous, 
serving the inhabitants who are poor in place of sandal wood. It 
seems to be a tree that deserves particular notice. 

5. Sn Gunda Cliica, Santalum album, Lin. 

Grows in the woods towards Chinapatam It is never planted, but 
springs up spontaneously. No person is allowed to cut it, without 
permission from the Amildar, or officer, who sells it on account of 
the Circar, or government 

6. TVotu, Loranthus Jdlcatus, Lin. 

The bark of this beautiful parasitical shrub is used by the poorer 
natives in place of the betel-nut With quicklime it tinges the saliva 
and mouth of a fine red, brighter even than that communicated 
by the Areca. The bark of the Sandal-xoood-tree serves the same 
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purpose. 

7 Easy, Premna tomentosa, Willd. 

Makes beams and planks, with posts of a bad quality. 

S. HaShi-cai, Mlimosa pennata. 

Is a favourite food of the long-legged goat of this country. 

9. Cacay, Cassia Jibtitla, Lin. 

This is the greatest ornament of the woods of Karnd/c. fiYirr 
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CHAPTER is a fine shining green ; and the pendulous strings of flowers surpass 
those of the Laburmim, not only in beauty, hut in length and num- 
ber. In the cool of the morning they diffuse a most agreeable per- 
fume. The plant is sacred to Ganeswara^ the god that is addressed 
by all those who are about to commence any undertaking; as 
he is considered to be the Power that hmders or stops all human 
efforts, in the same manner as his father hztara is the Pow er that 
deprives all beings of life. The people here, instead of addressing 
themselves immediately to the god, woi*ship him under the foim 
of his favourite tree. At' this season, the cultivators of cveiy 
village place a stake of the Cacay in the giound, level a circular 
space round it, and purifj’- this area, with cow^diing. On this spot 
they assemble before- the commencement of seed-time, bum some 
incense before the stake, make oiferings of rice, milk, and the like, 
and pray that it will not prevent the success of their crops. The 
ceremony concludes witli a rural feast. 

Tobacco. In both the upper and lower Carnatics, taking snuff* is much more 

common than in Bengal: indeed, I have never been in a country 
wheie the custom was more prevalent. Smoking, on the contrary, 
is in great disrepute. The Hooka is totally unknown, except among 
Mussulmans. The lower classes smoke C/ie; or tobacco rolled 
up ill a leaf ; hut a Br&hman would lose cast by such a practice, 
and it is not considered as becoming, even among the richer part 
of theSiidra tribe. 

Forests. l-itli May — 1 cut to Chinapatom, or CJnnapntaua, tlirough a very 
beautiful country, consisting of swelling grounds, in some places 
cultivated, and in many more covered vitli trees, ivhich arc inter- 
mixed vith steep fantastic rocks and hills The trees here arc by 
far tlic finest that Iha\c seen in either Carnatic, although the} lall 
vcr\ shoit of the stately forests of Chittagong. In these v.oods the 
bamboo is common It is now m flover, and produces a great quan- 
tity of grain, \ Inch is gathered for food b} the poor inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood- 
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The cultivation is said to extend but a short distance ftom the CHAPTER 
Toad, there being on either hand extensive woods I therefore 
reckon the arable land, on this day’s loute, at one tenth of the Face of the 
countr3\ It consists entirely of di'y-fields. countrj^ 

At a small temple, dedicated to Hamnnanta, I observed, foi the Red granite, 
fiist time, the rock of red gianite. It is a haiidsome variety, con- 
sisting of bright red felspar, a small quantity of glassy quartz, and 
a veiy minute proportion of black Iliad before seen many 

detached masses of it in buildings ; so that it is probably coriinlon 


in the country It is a most elegant stone 

Chinapatam, or Chinapatana, is an open town, containing about a Chnapafam. 
thousand houses At some distance from it stands a handsome' stone 


fort, this was formerly the residence of a Poly gar family of 
distinction, which derived its name from Jacadha Raia 

The Cutttal, or superintendent of the market at Chinapatam', is a Inhospitable 
Alussulmau, and is extremely attentive to strangers This, how- the^nauve ° 
ever, does not proceed from arty principle of hospitality, a virtue oncers, 
which seems little known in India. He expects a present in leturn, 

And charges three times the 'usual price for every thing that he , 

furnishes. Between this and Madras I have met with two other 
native officers that were civil One of these was a eunuch, the 
Ciltwal at Satghilr in the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot , but he 
seemed to be actuated by the same motives with the Cutwal of CJhn- 
apatam The othei was a Bidhman, the Amildar at Walurw, who was 
very polite, and did not seem to have any sinister design Among 
all the other officers of government, I found that any attention to 
a traveller was considered as degrading to their rank, and could 
only be extorted by authority 

In sight of Chinapatam, but at a considerable distance, is Capala Captila 
dtirga, one of the places to which Tippoo sent those unfortunate 
Wi etches who incuired his displeasure It is a fort situated on a 
high steep rock. Death soon terminated the sufferings of those 
confined in it ; for the air and water weie extiehiel}^ bad , and the 
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^ells were frequently rendered more loathsome and pernicious, 
by having purposely thrown into them the branches of Euphorhium, 
and dead snakes, or other reptiles, in order to increase the putre- 
faction. It is said, that no native prisoner ever returned to detail 
the horrors of this dungeon. 

15th May . — I went to Muduru. All the countiy’- seems to have 
been aiable, except on some high land that separates the two dis- 
tricts of Chhiapatam and Muduru. This high land is not in general 
too steep for the plough, and some parts of it have been cultivated; 
but much of it remains entirely in a state of nature, and is covered 
with brushwood. There are a few/ small conical hills, and larsre 
masses of naked granite. The arable land, on this day's journey, 
I estimate at three quarters of the whole country. The plantations 
of palm and fruit trees are pretty extensive, and the watered 
grounds perhaps amount to a tenth part of the arable lands. Many 
of the fields are surrounded by hedges ; but tliese are not kept in. 
such repair as to be fences against cattle. Perhaps they are meant 
merely to distinguish the fields of different proprietors, or tenants, 
and to contain the Agave vivipara, and latropha curcas^ that are 
wanted for the use of the country, and of which they chiefly 
consist. 

Among the waste lands there are many parts that seem capable 
of being lendered arable. In several places the Pbesniv farimfcra, 
Roxb: abounds; and intermixed with it, the Elate sylvestEis, or 
wild date. From this the inhabitants extract Tan, or Toddy, in the 
same manner as is practised in Bengal. Here the Tari is used for 
drinking only ; but in some places, where it is more plenty, it is 
boiled dov n into a hard substance called Jagory, w Inch by the poor is 
substituted in place of the Jagory extracted from the sugar-cane. 

There have been this season two considerable falls of ram, vlnch 
have enabled the inhabitants to plough a great deal, and the country 
to assume some degree of \erdure. A river passes this p’ace, uhich 
in tlie rainy season is considerable, and now contains a small quan- 
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tity of clear running water. Here is also a large reset voir, wliich CHAPTER 

some years ago was broken down, and has not yet been repaired 

but jJOOO Cantery Pagodas (CaniePraiaVaraha) (67I/ 11 5 . 9.d.') 

have now been granted for the purpose ; and it is supposed, that, 

when completed, it will supply the rice grounds in the bottom of 

the valley for seven miles in length 

The oppressions of Tippoo and the miseries of war are said to have Depopula- 
driven away four tenths of the cultivators. That tyrant received 
the count! y iu a veiy flourishing state fiom his father, of whom 
every native that I have conversed with on the subject speaks in 
terms of the highest respeet. 

As we approach the eapital, I think the style of building be- Villages, 
comes somewhat better. The houses, although in other respects 
equally mean, have in general small Vaandas, or open galleries, in 
front, to shelter from the sun their shops and their eustomers. Tire 
villages are not fortified, the vicinity of the capital having been a 
sufficient security against marauders. 

Near Muduru are the rums of a stone fort, containing a temple Mudvnt 
of Vishnu, and the houses of several Brahmans. Tins fort was built 
by the grandfather of the present Ildj& of Mysore, and destroyed 
by the late Sultan with great propriety , for it could make no re- 
sistance against a Euiopean army, but might serve as a protection 
to their convoys , at the same time, it‘ was burthensome, by being 
much stionger than was necessaiy for protecting the town against 
plundering parties of native cavalry. 

It must be observed, that throughout both Carnatics, except at Towns. 
Madras, and some other laige towns under the government of 
infidels, the Brdhmans appropriate to themselves a particular quarter 
of every toivn, and that generally the best fortified. A Sudra is 
not permitted to dwell in the same street with a Bi&hman; while 
he again exacts the same difference fiom the Whalharu or Parriais, 
and other low casts. These people in general live in wretched 
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huts about the suburbs. A Brahman is considered as polluted by 
merely walking through such a place. 

Although the A'erium odoriim is very common by the sides of 
rivers in most parts of the Mysore, dominions, I found a garden 
here, of about an acre in extent, which was planted with nothing- 
else. The flowers aie dedicated to the temple, and a garland- 
maker is paid by a merchant to gather them for the use of the 
god. This is one of the deeds called charity by the Hindus. This 
plant has usually been taken for the oleander, which, I believe, is 
not a native of India. 

I6th May . — went to Munddim, through a country free fiom 
hills, but of which not more than one half is arable. i\Iuch of it, 
however, might be rendered so without difficult}’. The soil is in 
general poor. The waste land is occupied by brushwood, and many 
places are covered with the Phcenlv farmiftra, Roxb, among which 
aie some trees of the wild date. 

It is reported, that this tree was formerly very common ; but 
Tippoo, observing that his subjects frequently intoxicated themselves 
with the Tdri, ordered the whole to be cut down ,* and in places 
near the capital the order Aras enforced 

This prince is said to have attempted to introduce a great strict- 
ness of manners ; absolutely prohibiting [the use of all spiritous 
liquors, and ordering that no loose Avoraen should be toleiated. 
He was himself, hoAvever, unreasonably addicted to Aromen ; and 
the Bi'/dimans here allege, that he sometimes forced aAvay the most 
beautiful of their daughters. After some detention in the Zenana, 
if he did not like them, he sent the girls back to their fathers, 
Arho, in general, refused to admit them into their families But 
Tippoo Aras not to be treated in this manner with impunity On 
such occasions, he sent for the father, took from him all his pro- 
peit}’-, and flogged him severely. He then or.dered the girl to point 
out any Brahman for a husband, and the unfortunate man A'-as 
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flogged until he gave Ills consent. A loss of cast, of coinse, cn- CHAPTER 
sued, but the luisband commonly fled' out of Tijipoo's dominions, 
leaving bis vifc behind, to want, oi piostitution On going to 
anolhci place, and tinning away his unclean vifc, he could get an 
absohition fioni his Guru, with pcimission to main} again. 

The hedges here, like those which I saw yesterday, aic ver}’- bad Fences 
fences, and aic made of the Euphoibium antiquoi urn. When the 
giound IS sov 11, the faimeis fill up the gaps vith thoins cut fiom 
the l\hmoha tudica oi Lamm eh This tree is allowed to glow pro- 
miscuously through the fields, and its branches are lopped off for 
fevel, and for icpaiiing the fences Its shade does not injuie the 
crops, and its timbei is valuable for making ploughs, and other 
instruments of agricultuic. 

Mundium is a pooi \ illage, foitificd by a mud wall that has been Mviidmm 
icbuilt since the rcstoiation of the government It Aras for- 

merly an Ag) a) urn, or village bestov ed in chaiity on the B) dhmans. 

They v ere deprived of it by Tippoo, vhen he annexed to the Circar 
or public, all the propeity of that kind 

In the evening a flight of locusts passed over the toAvn. It ex- Locusts, 
tended in length probably about three miles , its AVidth Avas about 
a hundred yaids, and its height fifty feet. The insects passed from 
vest to cast in the diiection ot the Avind, at the late of six or seven 
miles an hour. The Avhole giound, and eveiy tiee and bush, was 
coA*ei ed Avith them , but each individual halted for a A^eiy short 
time on any one spot. They Arent m a A^ery close body, and left 
behind them Amry fcAi'^ stragglers In an hour after the flock had 
passed, few AA'ere to be discoveied jm the neighbourhood of the 
toMui The stiaggleis from the giand body did not extend above 
a hundred 3^ards on each side of it, and Avere peihaps not moie 
than one to the cubic foot In the middle of the flock four times 
that number must be alloAA^ed to the same space. Icould notperceiA'-e, 
that in their passage they did the smallest damage to any A’-egetable ; 
but I Avas informed, that last year a flock passed, when the crop 

VoL. I ' I 
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of lola (llolcus Sorghum) was young, and had entirely devoured it. 
The noise of this immense number of insects somewhat resembled 
the sound of a cataract. At a distance they appeared like a long, 
iiaiiow, red cloud neat the horizon, which was continually varying 
its shape. TIic locusts mcic as laige as a man’s finger, and of a 
reddish colour. Some of them 1 put into a box, intending next 
day to examine them ; but in the course of the night they were 
devoined by the ants. 

17th Ma ^ — In the evening I went from Mimdium to the banks 
of the Ckoci'u (Kavari)^ opposite to Scrnigapaiam. For one half of 
the way the country is almost cntirel}" free from rocks, or iraste 
lands Here I observed a space of about fifty yards in diameter, 
consisting entircly’^ ofadenudated rock of ver3Mvhite glassy quailz. 
There was no other rock near it. The quartz separates into frag- 
ments of a rhomhoidal form, from the size of an orange, to that of 
a man’s head ; but those are all disposed in strata, every six or 
eight inches of rock separating, with a clean straight surface, fiom 
the similar parts on either hand. These strata are vertical ; bat, 
contrary to all the others that I have seen in the country, run 
nearly east and -(vest. 

About half way to Seringapatam I arrived at a hilly country that 
reaches very near to the Ckoery, On the south side of these hills 
Lord Cornwallis encamped, before the final engagement which gave 
him possession of the island. His marches from Bangalore may 
every where be traced by the bones of cattle, thousands of which 
perished through fatig ue and hunger. The road among these hills is 
no where steep, as it leads over a part of the ridge th^t is not high ; 
but towards the west are numerous small mountains. Many parts 
of these hills are cultivated ; but much more is incapable of ever 
becoming arable. The whole is stony, and the barest country that 
I have ever seen. From ascending the ridge, until reaching the 
Cdvery, one can hardly find a bush sufficiently large to make a 
broom. Of the country in this day’s route perhaps seven tenths 
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are arable, and of these a fifth at least pioduces wet crops. Many CHAPTER 
of the tanks however are ruinous, and their beds are now cultivated 
with lola, or Holcm Sorghum. . 


The strata on these hills are various. I saw red granitic porphyry, stmtn 
and took specimens of -a fine-giained gneiss consisting of pale red 
felspar, white quartz, and black mica. The most common rock, 
however, is the hornblende slate with quartz, which I have before 


mentioned. When exposed to the air in large high masses, so as 
to prevent the water from lodging on it, the pieces decay into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidal form ; but, when exposed to the air on a 
level with the ground, so as to be penetrated by the rain water, it 
divides into thin lamin£e, like common schistus. 
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SERINGAPATAM, AND ITS VICINITY. 


CHAPTER 

ir. 

May IS. 
Reception at 
Senngapa- 
iam. 


Fiirnca. 


^/TAY 18 th, I was employed at Stringapatam in delivering my 
credentials. 

iptli May. — I had an interview Avitli Purnea, the Detoan of the 
Mysore RAja, and, during that prince's minority, the chief admini- 
strator of his government. By means of Colonel Close, I have re- 
ceived assurances of every assistance m forwarding the objects 
of my mission ; and a BrAlman has been appointed to accompany 
me, with orders to call upon every pefson that I shall desire for 
information. 

Purnea is a Brahman of the Madual sect, and descended from a 
family of the Coimbetore country. His native language is, of course, 
Tamili; but he speaks the Karnataca, Mussulman, Marattak, and I 
believe the Persian. He is said, by good judges, to be a person ex- 
tremely well versed in the affairs of the country, and is much more 
active than Br&hmans in general are. By the inhabitants he is now 
called Sri Mantra, the same title that is given to the Peshwa at 
Poonah. It is said to signify a person v ho has been fortunate from the 
time of his having been in the womb. Next to Meer Saduc, he seems 
to have enjoyed a greater power, under the late Sultan, than any 
other person j but his authority was greatly inferior to that of the 
above-mentioned favourite; and he is said to have been in no 
small danger from the bigotry of his master. The Sultan is reported 
to have once proposed to Purnea to become a convert to the faith 
of Mahomet : as all proposals from a Sultan are tantamount to oi ders 
that must be obeyed, the Br&hman replied, “ I am your slave,” and 
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Name of Ser- 
tngapalam. 


CHAPTER a paiapet wall on one side, and by the aqueduct on the other. But, 
however rude such a bridge may be, it is of most essential conveni- 
May20, &c. ence to the town, and to the inhabitants of the southern bank of 
the liver, though the construction is attended with great expense. 
Tlie inconvcniencies felt from the want of a bridge on the northern 
branch arc so great, that both Purnea and the Resident are very 
anxious to have one erected , but on an estimate being formed, it 
is found, that even without an aqueduct, a rude bridge of this kind 
would cost 16,000 CantePram Pagodas, or 5,579.1. Qs. 4d. It is very 
fan ly proposed, that the Company should defray one half of this, 
as lords of the island; while the Rdja should defray the other half, 
on account of the advantages to be derived by his subjects on the 
north side of the river. 

Seringapatam is commonly called Patana, or Pafan, that is to say, 
the city ; but the name used in our maps is a corruption from Sri 
Ranga Patana, the city of Sri Ranga, from its containing a temple 
dedicated to Vislmu under that name. The temple is of great cele- 
brity, and of much higher antiquity than the city, \vhich did not 
rise to be of importance until the time of the princes of the Mysore 
dynasty. \ 

The island is about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
and has a most dreary, ugly appearance ; for naked rock, and dirty 
mud walls are its predominant features. The fort or city of Sri 
Ranga, occupies its upper end, and is an immense, unfinished, un- 
sightly, and injudicious mass of building. Tippoo seems to have 
had too high an opinion of his own skill to have consulted the 
French who were about him ; /and adhered to the old Indian style 
of fortification, labouring to make the place strong by heaping 
walls and cavaliers one above the other. He was also very diligent 
in cutting ditches through the granite ; but, as he had always on 
hand more projects than his finances were adequate to defray, he 
never finished any work. He retained the long straight vails aud 
squaie bastions of the Hindus i and his glacis was in many parts so 


City and 
island. 
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high and sleep, as to shelter an assailant from the fiic of the CHAT'Tr>Ii 

rampaits. In tlic island also, in order to water a garden, he had 

dug a deep canal parallel to the norks of the fort, and not ahoic I>UyQO,f.c. 

eight hundred \ards distant from them He nasso unskilled, as to 

look upon this as an additional sccurit\ to the place; but liad it 

been deemed neccs^ar} to besiege the town regularly from the 

inland, the assailant would have found it of the utmost use. Had 

TlppC'O s troops been capable of defending the place proper!;, this 

mode of attack would ha;c been necessary; but the confidence 

v.hich our ofneers jusils reposed in the superiority of their men, 

and tL-‘ c\rreme diShcuhs of bringing up the immense stores ne- 

cC'San. to hatter down man; ]iea\% v,orl« made them prefer an 

at-ark aero < the n^cr, '>her<" the v orl s •. ere not so ‘trong, and 

where the', senfrad o.i ^rtormina: a bre-aeli that nothing, but a s'crr 

srreat tlifrerenrc ./ef c*n the intrcpidrti. of the a sailaot* and de- 

fend.int5 cord ii-\e n^biee to carm*. Tijc depth of the 

river ' rf I'ttle 'rrpora e: bet the a'-ai'ant-. in pas.ingO’yC'r 

its rc/s - ere e..p^..e to a ut^%i f.rr^ of artiiler,, and 
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CHAPTER traverses, and these were defended by the Sultan in person. The 
loss of men here was considerable , but the English troops gra- 
l\lay 2 b, 5.C. dually advanced, and the Sultan retired slowly, defending his 
ground wi^h obstinacy 

The enfilading fiie from the Bombay army, on the north side of 
the liver, had been so strong, that the defendants had been en- 
tiiely driven from the ramparts on the right of the breach, and 
had been prevented from raising any traverses. Our people who 
went in that direction did not meet with the smallest opposition, 
and the flank companies of the 12th regiment, having found a 
passage across the inner ditch, passed thiough the town to attack 
the rear of the enemy, who were still opposing the Europeans on the 
Death of left. The Sultan had now been dnvenback to the eastward of the 

Tippoo. palace, and is said to'have had his horse shot under him. He might 

certainly have gone out at a gate leading to the north branch of 
the river, and nothing could have prevented him from crossing 
that, and joining his cavaliy, which, under the command of his son 
Futty Hydei\ and of Purnea, were hoveling round the Bombay zsTay. 
Fortunately, he decided upon going into the inner fort, by a nar- 
row sally-port ; and, as he Avas attempting to do so, he was met by 
the croAvd flying from the flank companies of the 12th regiment,- 
while the troops, coming up behind, cut off all means of i etreat. 
Both parties seem to have fired into the gateway, and some of the 
Europeans must have passed through with the bayonet ; as a Avound, 
evidently inflicted by that Aveapon, Avas discovered in the arm of 
the Sultan. His object in going into this gateway, is disputed. 
The Hindus univeisally think, that, finding the place taken, he Avas 
going to the palace to put all his family to death, and then to seek 
for his own destruction in the midst of his enemies But, although 
such is considered by the Hindus as the proper conduct for a prince 
in his situation, we have no reason to think 'that a iilussulman 
would conduct himself in this manner, nor iras Tippoo ever accused 
of want of affection for his family'. 1 think it more probable, that 
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he ignorant of tlic Biitisli tioops liaving got into the inner CHAPTER 

fort, and was i elinng thither in hopes of being still able to repel 

the attack. May 20, 6 cc 

No indnidnal claimed the honoui of haMng slam the Sultan, Destruction 
nor did any of either part} knoM that he had fallen in the gateway, son. 

The assailants were, indeed, at that time too much enraged to think 
of an}' thing but the destruction of their enemy. Each division 
pushed on towards the eastern end of the town; and, as they ad- 
vanced, the carnage increased The garrison threw themselves 
from the voiks, attempting to escape into the island, and from 
thence to their cavalry. The greatei part, however, were either 
killed by the fall, 01 broke their limbs in a most shocking manner. 

3 'Iccr Saduc, the favourite of the Sultan, fell in attempting to get 
through the gates. He is supposed to have been killed by the 
hands of llppoo's soldiery, and his corpse lay foi some time ex- 
posed to the insults of the populace, none of whom passed without 
spitting on it, or loading it vutli a slipper; for to him they attributed 
most of their sufferings in the t}'Tannical reign of the Sultan. 

The two divisions of the storming army now met at an open place 
surrounding a very fine mosque, into which the remains of the 
garrison withdrew, and with their destruction the fighting nearly 
ceased. The number of burials amounted to somewhat above seven 
thousand ; several of these were tovms-people of both sexes, and all 
ages, but this was accidental, for our soldiers killed none inten- 
tionally but fighting men. Tliose who are disposed to declaim on 
the horrors of a town taken by assault, may always find room to 
dwell on the women, infants, and aged peisons killed, and on the 
little protection given by places, however sacred ; for such terrible 
things must always happen, when an enraged soldiery with fire- 
arms are pui suing an enemy through a populous place. 

When our two parties had met, and no longer saw before their Plunder, 
eyes the enemy, by whom they, or their country men, had been often 
most barbarously used, they soon cooled, and were disposed, by their 

VoL. 1. K 
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CHAPTER officers, in the manner most proper to secure their new conquest ; 

however, left their ranks; and the followers of the camp. 
May 20, &c. under pretext of taking refreshment to their masters, poured into 
the town, and an entire night was employed in plunder. In this, 
I believe, very little murder was committed; although there can 
he no doubt that many persons were beaten, and threatened with 
death, in order to make them discover their property. The women 
on this occasion went out into the streets, and stood there all niirlit 
in. large groups; I suppose, with a view of preventing any insult, 
by their exposed situation ; few men being capable of committing 
brutality in public. This precaution was piobahly little necessary. 
The soldiers had mostly been in the trenches two days; they had 
been engaged in a hard day’s work ; and their hopes and their rage 
having then ceased, they were left in a state of languor, by which 
they were more inclined to seek repose, or cordial refreshments. 


than to indulge in sensual gratification. 

Next day the wounded and bruised of the enemy were collected 
from the works, and neighbourhood, to vhicli some of them had 
crept; and the mosque, which had been the great scene of blood- 
shed, became now a place of refuge, in which these poor creatures 
had every attention paid to them by the British surgeons. 

Buildings. The town of Serin gap at am is very poor. Tlie streets arc narrower, 
and more confused, than in any place that I have seen since leav- 
ing Bengal. The generality of the houses arc very mean, although 
many of the chiefs were avcU lodged after their fashion, but for 
European inhabitants their houses arc hot and inconvenient. 
Within the fort, Tippoo allowed no person to possess property in 
houses He disposed of the dwellings as he thought fit, and on the 
slightest caprice changed the tenants. A great many of the chiefs 
fell at and at ihc storxumg Seringapatam ; and those 

who survived, and the families of tliocc mIio fell (all of v.lioni li-ive 
been pensioned b) the Company), have mostly retired to ihe do- 
minions of the Nabob of Arcot, vhich they consider as more seruro 
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and pleasant than Mysore ; many of the families having originally 
come from the lower Carnatic, and settled here on the establish- 
ment of a Mussulman government. Numbeis of the houses which 
had been thus deserted, are now occupied by the officers of the 
gai rison 

The old palace of the Mysore Rajas at Sei'ingopafani is in a ruin- 
ous condition. At the time of the siege, the family Avas reduced 
to the lowest ebb The old Raja Crishna, who was first confined by 
Hyder, died without issue ; but left his wife in charge of a relation, 
whom he had adopted as his son. This young man soon died, not with- 
out suspicion of unfair means His infant son, the present was 
under the charge of the old lad^'-, and of Nundi Raja his mother’s 
father, a respectable old relative, who now supeiintends his educa- 
tion. Shortly before the siege, the whole family had been stiipped, 
by the merciless Meer Saduc, of even the poorest ornaments; and 
the child, from bad tieatment, was so, sickly, that his death was ex- 
pected to happen veiy soon. This was a thing probably wished for 
by the Sultan, the family having fallen into such contempt that 
the shadow of a RAja would no longer have been necessary. The 
family of the RAja, having been closely shut up in the old palace, 
knew very little, during the siege, of what was going forward ; and 
in the confusion of the assault, having been left by their guaids, 
they took lefuge in the temple of Sri Ranga, either with a view of 
being piotected by the god, or of being defended by the surround- 
ing walls from the attack of plunderers. On the restoration of the 
piince to the throne of his ancestors, a place for his lesidence was 
very much wanted; the necessity of keeping the island of Seringa- 
patam for a miHtarj’^ station, having rendered the palaces there ver}’- 
unfit for the purpose. Tippoo, with his usual policy of destroying 
eveiy monument of the former government, had razed Mysore, and 
removed the stones of the palace and temples to a neighbouring 
height, where he was building a fort ; which, from its being situ- 
ated on a place commanding an extensive view, was called Nazarhar. 


CHAPTER 



of 

Mysore. 
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CHAPTER This foi tress could have been of no possible use in defending the 
country, and was probably planned merely with the view of ob- 

Slay 20, &c. souring the fame of Mysore, the former capital. At a great ex- 
pense, and to 'the great distress of the peasants working at it, 
the Sultan had made considerable progress in the works of this 
place, when he began to consider that it afforded no 'water. He 
then dug an immense pit, cutting down through the solid black 
rock to a great depth and width, but without success ; and when 
the siege of his capital was formed, the whole woik was lying in 
a mass, of confusion, rvith a few wretched huts in it for the accom- 
modation of the workmen. Into the best of these, in July last, the 
young jR^’a Avas conducted, and placed on the throne. At the same 
time the rebuilding of the old palace of Mysore Avas commenced. 
It is now so far advanced, as to be a comfortable dAvellmg ; and I 
found the young prince seated in it, on a handsome throne, Avhich 
had been presented to him by the Company. He has veiy much 
recovered his health, and, though he is only betAveen six and seven 
years of age, speaks, and behaves Avith great propriety and de- 
corum. From Indian etiquette, he endeavours in p'ubhc to preserve 
a dignified gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
Close, the Resident, to Avhom he is greatly indebted foi that officer’s 
distinguished efforts in his delivery, make him sometimes relax; 
and then his face is very lively and interesting. 

The sovereign Riija of Mysore is called the Curitir; in order to 
distinguish him from the head of another branch of the family, 
called also Raja, but distinguished by the title of Dalaxoai, or 
Putai'su The tivo families generally intermarried ; and the poAver 
of the Curtur Avas frequently as much controlled by the Dalatoai, 
as it Avas afterw^ards by Hyder. The Dalawai family still exists, hav- 
ing been spared by the magnanimity of Hyder, although they had 
attempted to procure his destruction ; and they had sunk too low 
in the estimation of the people, to be objects of jealousy. 

By the Mussulmans, they Avere in derision called the Pettaliulty 
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Rajas ; but tlie bead of this branch, a handsome young man, being CHAI^ER 
now pensioned by the R^(ja, and treated by the Resident with re- 
spect, the subjects pietend to be ignorant of the appellation Petta- May 20, &c. 
hutty, and he is spoken of by his pioper titles, although he has no 
authorit}'. Numerous othei branches of the Mysoie family, m the 
male line, are scattered over the country, and are called Arsii 
MocaJu, OT Raj'bundy. They aie little respected, and few of them aie 
possessed of wealth sufficient to support the appearance of lank 

The palace of the Sultan at Seringapatam is a very large building, PalacemSer- 
surrounded bj^ a massy and lofty wall of stone and mud, and out- 
waidly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, however, 
some handsome apartments, which have been converted into bar- 
racks ; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of venti- 


lation common in all native buildings. Tlie private apartments of 
Tippoo foiTned a square, iu one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods ; 
for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant. 

These goods were occasionally distributed among the Amildars, The Sultan’s 
or governors of provinces, with orders to sell them, on the Sultan’s 
account, at a price far above their real value ; which was done by 
forcing a share of them upon every man in proportion to his sup- - 
posed wealth. This was one of the grand sources of oppression, 
peculation, and defalcation of revenue. Tlie friends, or v'ealthy 
corruptors of the Amildars, weie excused from taking a large share 


of the goods; while the remainder was forced upon poor wretches, 
whose whole means, when tom from them, were inadequate to the 


estimated value of the goods ; and the outstanding balances on this 
account were always large. 

The thiee sides of the square formerly used as warehouses, are now Ttppoo'sions. 
occupied by the five younger sons of Tippoo, who have not yet been 
removed to Vellore They are well looking boys, and are permitted 
to ride, and exercise themselves in the square, when they are desirous 
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crUPTER so to do : they are also allowed to view the parade, and to hear the 
bands of music belonging to the troops m garrison. 

May 20, &:c. The apartment most commonly used by Tivpoo was a laro-e loftv 

Government , ,, • r n ^ r. ■, ° 

of the Sul- open in front after the Mussulman fashion, and on the other 

thiee sides, entirely shut up from ventilation. In this he was wont 
to sit, and write much; for he was a wonderful projector, and was 
constantly forming new systems for the management of his do- 
minions, which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into ex- 
ecution. That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of 
his subjects, I have no doubt; and he certainly believed himself 
endowed with great qualities for the management of civil affairs ; 
as he was at the pains of writing a book on the subject, for the in- 
struction of all succeeding princes : his talents in this line, however, 
were certainly very deficient. He paid no attention to the religi- 
ous piejudices of the greater part of his subjects ; but every where 
wantonly destroyed their temples, ^ and gloried in having forced 
many thousands of them to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never 
continued long on the same [plan; so that his government was a 
constant succession of new arrangements. Although his aversion 
to Europeans did not prevent him from imitating many of their 
arts ; yet this does not appear to have proceeded from his being 
sensible of their value, or from a desire to impiove his country; 
it seems merely to have been done with a view of showing his sub- 
jects, that, if he chose, he was capable of doing whatever Euro- 
peans could perform : for although he made broad-cloth, paper 
formed on wires like the European kind, watches, and cutlery, yet 
the processes foi making the whole were kept secret. A French 
artist had prepared an engine, driven by water, for boring cannon; 
but so little sensible was the Sultan of its value, that he ordered 
the water wheel to be removed, and employed bullocks to work the 
machinery. One of his favourite maxims of policy was, to over- 
throw every thing that had been done in the government ; 

and in carrying this into practice, he frequently destroyed works 
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of great public utility, such as reservoirs, and canals for watering CHAPTER 
the ground. Although an active prince, he in a great measure se- 
eluded himself from his subjects (one of the greatest evils that May 20, &.c, 
can happen in an absolute monarchy) ; and his chief confident, Jlfeer 
Sadl^c, was a monster of avarice and ciuelty. The people univer- 
sally accuse Tippoo of bigotry, and vain-glory , but they attribute 
most of their miseries to the influence of his minister. The Brdh- 
mans, vho bianaged the whole of the revenue department, were so 
avaricious, so corrupt, and had shown such ingratitude to Hyder, 
that Tippoo would have entirely displaced them, if he could have 
done without their services , but that was impossible ; for no other 
persons in the country had any knowledge of business. Instead of 
checking them by a constant inspection into their conduct, by ex- 
emplary punishment when detected m peculation, and by allowing 
them handsome salari es to raise them above temptation, he ap- 
pointed Mussulman Asophs, or Lord Lieutenants, to superintend 
large divisions of the country; and this greatly increased the evil; 
for these men, iutirely sunk in indolence, voluptuousness, and igno- 
rance, confident of favour from the bigotry of their sovereign, and 
destitute of pnnciple, universally took bribes to supply their 
wants ; and the delinquencies of the Brhhmans were doubled, to 
make good the new demands of the Asophs, over and above their 
former profits. Owing to this system, although the Sultan had laid 
on many new taxes, the actual receipts of the treasury never 
equalled those in the time of his father. The Amildars, under 
various pretexts of unavoidable emergency, reported prodigious 
outstanding balances ; while they received, as bribes from the cul- 
tivators, a part of the deductions so made. Although the taxes 
actually paid by the people to government were thus much lighter 

than they had been in the administration of Hyder, the industrious 

\ 

cultivator was by no means in so good a condition as formerly. 

The most frivolous pretexts were received, as sufficient cause for 
commencing a criminal prosecution against any person supposed to 
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CHAPTER be ricli ; and nothing but a bribe could prevent an accused indivi- 
fi'oro ruin. Tippoo certainly had considerable talents for war; 
jMay 20, &c. but his fondness for it, and his engaging with an enemy so much 


Fears for his 

personal 

safety. 


Pnvate 

apartments 


his superior in the art, brought on his destruction ; while his early 
habits, of contending with the Marattah plunderers, had given 
him a ferocity and barbarity, that must prevent every considerate 
person from pitying his overthrow. The policy in which he suc- 
ceeded best, was in attaching to him the lower iMussulmans. He 
possessed in the highest degree all the cant, bigotry, and zeal, so 
well fitted for the purpose, and which some few men of abilities 
have succeeded in assuming ; but with him, I believe, they were 
natural. None of his jMussulmans have entered into our service, 
although many of them are in great want ; and they all retain a 
high respect for his memorj’’, considering him as a martyr, who 
died in the defence of their religion. 

Though Tippoo had thus secured the affections of many of his 
subjects, and though he was perhaps conscious of good intentions, 
and fondly imagined that his government was fit to be a pattern to 
all otheis; yet whoever sees his private apartments, will be sensible, 
that the mind of the despotic monarch was tom with apprehension. 
Such is, perhaps, the universal state of men of this description ; and 
although a knowledge of the circumstance may not be sufficient to 
prevent the ambitious from grasping at this power, nor to induce 
the person who has once possessed it to return to the calm of 
private life ; yet it may be some consolation to the persons ex- 
posed to its baneful influence, to know, that their rnler enjoys 
less security and tranquillity of mind than themselves. 

From the principal front of the palace, which served as a revenue 
office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occasionally showed 
himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square was 
through a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained four tigers ; 
which, although somewhat tame, would in case of any disturbance 
become unruly. Within these was the hall in which Tippoo wrote. 
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and into which very few persons, except Mter Saduc, were ever CHAPTER 
admitted Immediately behind this, was the bed-chamber, which 
communicated w*ith the hall by a door and two windows, and was May 520 , Ac. 
shut up on ever}" other side. Tlie door was strongly secured on 
file inside, and a close iron grating defended the w"indow"s. The 
Sultan, lest any person should fire upon him wdiile in bed, slept in a 
hammock, w Inch was suspended from the roof by chains, in such 
a situation as to be invisible tbrough the windows. In the ham- 
mock were found a sword and a pair of loaded pistols 

The only other passage from the private square was into Zenana, Zendna 

or women’s apartments. This has remained perfectly inviolate under 
the usual guard of eunuchs, and contains about six hundred women, 
belonging to the Sultan, and to his late father. A great part of these 
are slaves, or attendants on the ladies ; but they are kept in equally 
strict confinement with their mistresses. The ladies of the Sultan 
are about eighty in number. Many of them are from Hmdiisia7i 
Proper, and many are the daughters of BriJmans, and Hindu princes, 
taken by force from their parents. They have been all shut up in 
the Zenana when very young; and have been carefully brought up 
to a zealous belief in the religion of Mahomet. I have sufficient 
reason to think that none of them are desirous of leaving their 
confinement ; being wholly ignorant of any other manner of living, 
and having no acquaintance whatever beyond the walls of their 
prison. 

Without the walls of Seringapatam are two gardens and palaces, Snitan^s 
which formerly belonged to the Sultan, but are now occupied by gardens, 
the Commandant of the forces, and by the Resident at the court of 
Mysore. The gardens have been laid out at a considerable expense ; 
and canals from the river afford ihem a copious supply of w'ater. 

The palace at the Laid Bang, wffiich occupies the lower end of the LavlBaug^ 
island, though built of mud, possesses a considerable -degree of 
elegance, and is the handsomest native building that I have ever 
seen. Near to it stands Mausoleum of Hyde), wffiere his son also- 

VoL. L L 
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CHAPTER reposes in state. The tombs of both are covered with rich cloths 
Company's expense; and the establishment of Moulahs to 
I^Iay 20, &c. offer up prayers, and of musicians to perform the Nohat, is kept 
up as formerly. The buildings are handsome of the kind, and arc 
ornamented with mishapen columns of a line black hornblende, 
which takes a most splendid polish. The other palace and garden, 
JDurnaadau- Called the Durna adaulut Baug, was Tippoo's favourite retreat from 
business. Its walls are covered with paintings, which represent the 
manner in which the two Jllussulman princes, Hydcr and Tippoo, 
appeared in public processions ; the defeat of Colonel Bailie ; and 
the costume of various casts, or piofcssions, that arc common in 
Mysore, In these paintings the figuics arc much in the style of 
caricatures, although they retain a stiong likeness of native coun- 
tenance and manner. The annexed Drawing (Figuhe C) of a 
Brahman, his wife, and child, done by one of the best artists at 
Scringapatcm, and fully equal to the paintings on the walls of this 
palace, will convey to the reader a more exact idea of the pro- 
gress made there in the art of painting, than words could po.ssihly 
express. 

The principal workman employed by Colonel Close in icpatnng 
the palace in the Laid Baug, gave me the following account of 
the processes used for finishing the inside of the palaces at 
Sa ingapalam. 

At first sight, one would imagine that much gilding is used in 
the ornaments ; but in truth not a grain of gold is < mploycd, 
The workmen use a paper covered with talsc gilding. Tins they 
cut into the shape of flower^, and paste these on tlic walls or 
columns The uitcrbiiccs arc filled up with oil colour^, which are 
all of Janopean preparation 


rmi'liitig 
u‘cd in the 
jinhct. 
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with a hammer, till they be thoroughly united ; whieh requires CHAPTER 
the labour of two persons for a whole da}' The mass is then cut 
into small cakes, and dried in the shade These cakes can at any Maj 20 , &c. 
time be dissolved in vatcr, and spread thin with a hair brush on 
common writing paper. The paper must then be put on a smooth 
plank, and rubbed with a polished stone, till it acquire a com- 
plete metallic lustre. The edges of the paper are then pasted dov’n 
on the board, and the metallic surface is rubbed with the palm of 
the hand, mIiicIi is smeared with an oil called Gunia, and then 
exposed to the sun On the two following days the same opera- 
tion is repeated; vhen the paper acquires a metallic yellow colour, 
which, however, more resembles the hue of brass, than that of gold. 

The Gitrna oil is prepared as follows. Take three quaiters of a 
Hlaund (about 18 lb) of A gas ha 1 / ajixj (Linseed oil), half a Maund 
(lb. 12) of the size called Chividcrasu, and a quarter of a Maund 
(6 lb.) 'of MusambrOf or aloes prepared in the country. Boil the 
oil for two hours in a brass pot. Bruise the Musamhra, and, having 
put it into the oil, boil them for four hours more. Another pot 
ha%ing been made red hot, the Chunderasii is to be put into it, 
and will immediately melt. Take a third pot, and, ha^i^g tied a 
cloth over its mouth, strain into it the oil and Musambra . these 
must be kept in a gentle heat, and the Chunderasii added to them' 
gradually. The oil must be strained again ; and it is then fit for use. 

The Chunderasii is prepared from the milky juice of any of the 
following trees: (Ficus glonierataB.oxh.), Goni (a tree which I call 
Ficus gonia) Bayla, Bayvina, Gobah, &c. It is therefore an elastic 
gum. 

The oil used for painting consists of two parts of linseed, and one 
part of Chunderasii. 

In white washing their walls, over the cliunam or lime plaster, white wath- 
the workmen of Sermgapatam^xsX give a thin coat of Siiday, or fine 
clay; which is mixed with size, and put on with, a hair brush. They 
next give a coat of whitening made of powdered Balapiim, or pot~ 
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Ganjam 


CHAPTER Stone, and then finish with a coat composed of eight parts of J bra- 
or mica, one pait of powdered Balajmm, and one of size. The 
i>o, -5Lc. Abracum is prepared from Mdiite mica, by repeated grindings, the 
finei pai tides being removed for use by washing them from the 
grosser pai ts. The v'all, when finished in tliis manner, shines like 
the scales of a fish ; and when the room is lighted, has a splendid 
appearance : but in the da}’^ time, the wall white washed with the 
powdeied potstonc oXono, in my opinion, looks better than when 
washed vnth eithei quick lime or mica. 

In the space between the city and the two gardens, the greater 
part of the island of Scrhigapatam is coveied with the ruinous mud 
walls ofthesubuib, cdXitd Shahar Gaitjam ; and nothing can have 
a look more dismal and desolate, Tippoo, before the siege, had 
entirely removed the roofs ; for he expected that the British army 
would have taken possession of the island, as they had done under 
Lord Cornwallis. It must not be supposed, however, that the huts, 
of which we now see the ruins, have been at any one time all 
inhabited. Tliey were, in fact, cantonments for the troops, who 
were removed from one side of the island to another as capnee 
dictated. In Shahar Ganjam a new town is fast rising up, in which 
the streets are laid down broad and regular. In the old canton- 
ments, the huts had been miserably huddled together. 

According to the register of houses which I received from the 
Cutwal, the fort, or city, contains 4,163 houses, and 5,459 fami- 
lies; and t\iO Shahar Ganjam contains 2,216 houses, and 3,335 fa- 
milies. At five inhabitants to each house, we may estimate the 
population of the-city to be 20,'815, and of the suburbs 11,080; in 
all, 31,895 persons. This, however, is independent of a strong 
garrison and its numerous followers. The principal merchant 
in the place says, that in the reign of Tippoo the island contained 
500,000 inhabitants ; and he pietends to found his estimate on 
the quantity of grain consumed. In this calculation, I think 
he exaggerates grossly ; as I see no place where such a number 
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of ])'’)’ons co’ild l)a\c I Kno\\ nRo. tliPt tlic man, in CHAPTER 

o’.i’.tT rc'ijncf*^ not tn he* {ni'^tcd. Perhaps nc ina} safely admit 
tlK fnimri population of tlu* island to Iia\ c amounted to 150,000 Maj 20, &.c 
persons; mIio were rntneh sujijmitcd by the court and army, 
scarce 1\ an\ manufactures lia\ in*:; been established By the re- 
moval of the court, ami the elimmisbed nuinbci of the troops, the 
inlnbitnnts iiav c been reduced to the necessity of leaving the island ; 
nbich IS still a V cry incoin cniciii place for Kurojicans , all tbcir 
sen ants, and the most common aitificcrs, bcingpeopic from Jl/adra^, 
v\]io clnr':c the most extravagant v\ngcs Excellent meat and good 
vegetables arc to be had in ahtindanec; but, bread being dear, the 
pi IV ate ‘oldicis arc in gciicnil under the necessity of eating nee. 

In this couiUrv, the flivisimi of the people into what arc called TAiagax and 
the left and light hind sides, or and Jinl/a^ni, is produc- left and nsht 

tivc of more considerable .efleets than at an} place that I have seen 
111 India, although among the JJttidus it is gcncrall} known. 

The tubes, or casts, compiehended m the Eddagat, or left hand 
side, aic nine. 

]. Panc/in/a, comprehending, 

1 Tlic Cithbnwdmn, or blacksmiths. 

52 Badiga, carpenters. 

0 Cuusugant, toppci smiths. 

A. Cnl'hadiga, masons 
5 Attain, gold and silversmiths. 

52 . Bhcri dntty, nicrcliaiits, who pictcnd to be of the Vahj/a cast. 

3 Devn)2g(i, a class of w cavers. 

A. Heganigaru, oilnrakers, who use two oxen in their mills. 

5 GoUur, or Golawaulu, vidio transport money. 

6 Pahwmilu a two tribes of cultivators, who are not of Kama, 

7. PalaumJilit J taca origin. 

8. Baydani, hunters. 

9. Madigaru, tanners or shoemakers. The Panchala command 
the whole party, and t\\& Madigai'u, in all disputes, form, the most 
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CHAPTER active combatants; on which account, as their o\m name is re- 
proachful, they are commonly called the Eddagai cast, as if they 
May 20, &c, were the only persons belonging to if.. 

The casts forming the Ballagai, or right hand side, are eighteen in 
number. 


1. BanijigarUj who are of many trades, as well as many re- 
ligions. The two most conspicuous divisions are, 

1. Panchum Bamjigaru, who are traders, and wear the Linga. 

2. Teliga Bamjigaru, who worship Vishnu. 

2. Wocligaru, cultivators of the Sddra cast, and of Karndtaca 
extraction. 


3. Jotiphama, oilmakers, who use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Rungaru^ calico printers, and taylors. 

5. LadarUj a kind of Mussulman traders, who are followed by 
all the artificers of the same religion. 

6. Gujerati, merchants of Guzerah 

7. Camatigaru, persons who are really of the Vaisyu cast 

8. Jainaru, worshippers of Jam. 

9. Curubaru, shepherds, blanket-weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumharu, potters. 

11. Jgasaru, washermen. 

12. Besta, Palankeen-hearers. 

13. Padma Shalapvaru, a kind of weavers. 

'14. Namdani, barbers. 

15. ■ Uparu, persons who dig tanks, and build rough walls, 

16. Chitragarii, painters. 

17. Goallaru, keepers of cows and buffaloes. 

18. Whalliaru. The people called Parriars 2Lt Madras, who form 
^he active part of the right hand side, and are commonly called 
Ballagai, their o^vn name being disgraceful. The PanckumBanyigaru 
are the leaders of this division. 

' It must be observed, that in these lists I have used the Karndtaca 
or Canarese language j and almost all the names are in the plural, as 
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speaking of classes of men. The singulat number may in general CHAl’TER 
be obtained by rejecting the final 9'U. I must also observe, that 
these lists differ, in some respects, from a valuable account of the May 20 , &c 
right and left hand sides, •which Colonel Close was so obliging as 
to communicate. The difference, I suppose, arises partl}^ from his 
having received the accounts through the medium of the Mussul- 
man language, and partly from his having taken them at Bangalore. 

Mine I received at Senngapatam^ by means of an interpreter from 
the language ; and I have found, that in different places, 

though at no great distance, there ate considerable variations in 
the customs of the same tribes : a circumstance to which I request 
the reader’s attention. My descriptions of sects are only to be 
considered as strictly applicable to those of the places where they 
have been taken. I avoid the Mussulman names ; as I find that 


these people had, in general, very imperfect notions concerning their 
Hindu subjects, and frequently used distinctions to which there was 
nothing analogous among the aboriginal natives. 

The origin of the division of Hindus into the right and left hand 
sides, is involved in fable It is said to have taken place at Kunji^ 
or Conjeceram, by order of the goddess Kah ; and the rules to be 
observed by each side were at the same time engraved on a copper 
plate, which is said to be preserved at the temple of that place. 
The existence of such a plate, however, is very doubtful ; both 
parties founding on its authonty their pretensions, which are dia- 
metricallj' opposite. The different casts, of which each division 
is composed, are not united by any common tie of lehgion, occu- 
pation, or kindred : it seems, therefore, to be merely a struggle 
for certain honorary’' distinctions. The right hand side pretend, 
that they have the exclusive privilege of using twelve pillars in 
the pundalj or shed, under -vihich their marriage ceremonies arc 
performed ; and that their adversaries, in their processions, have 
no nght to ride on horseback, nor to carry a flag painted rrith the 
figure of HaiunruVUa. The left hand side pretend, that all these 
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CHAPTER privileges are confirmed to them by the grant of Kali on the 
copper plate ; and that they are of the highest rank, having been 
May 20, A'c. placed by that goddess on her left hand, which in India is the 
place of honour. Frequent disputes arise concerning these impor- 
tant matters ; and on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is 
common, but also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up 
the lowest and most ignorant of their followers to have recourse to 
violence, and encourage them by holding out the houses and shops 
of their adversaries as proper objects for plunder. A very serious 
dispute took place at Serbigaputam since it fell into the hands of the 
English. Thirty families of the weavers, belonging to the left hand 
side, joined themselves to the Teliga Bajujigaru, and were encouraged 
by them to use all the honorary distinctions claimed by the right 
baud side. This gave great offence to the Panchum Banijigaiu, and 
the JVhalliaru were let loose to plunder : nor could tiiey be repressed 
vdthout an exertion of military force, by which scveial people were 
killed. In order to preserve the peace of the garrison, and to en- 
deavour to bring the two parties to an agreement, it has ever since 
been thought expedient to prohibit any marriages from being 
celebrated ivithin the fort. 


Other dissen- 
sions among 
the natives. 


Hereditary 
chiefs of 
casts. 


Pride is the occasion of another violent dispute for precedency 
betv/een two casts, the Panchum Banijigaru, and the Camaligaru, 
although they are both of the same side. The former allege, that 
they are the hereditary chiefs of the division; and the Camatigaiu 
declare, that they are of a higher cast, as being Vaisya, while the 
otheis are only Siidras. The dispute at present runs very high, and 
has occasioned some trouble to government 

In ever}' part of India with vhich 1 am acquainted, ivhcrcvcr 
there is a considerable number of any one cast or tribe, it is usual 
to have a head man, whose office is generally hereditary. His 
powers are %arious in difrcrcnt sects and pLcc^ ; hut he is com- 
monly intrusted with the authorit} of punishing .'-o transgressions 
ai^ainbt the rules of the cast. His power is not arbitrary ; as he is 
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n-i'islfil l>^ .1 counni <l»c most lo-'pcctThlc tncniheis of CIIAPIlll 
In^ tiihc 'Liu* puni'-luncnt" tli.it In* < .tii mlluM nir fines and stupes, 
r.nd aln»\ c all fMoininnim itinn. u\ lovs oft-i'^t , mIiicIi to a Jhndn ms>co, Ar, 
IS tlio ino'^t tomhh of .ail pmnsiuiunts 'Ilitsc lu i edilary chiefs 
.also, assisted l)\ tin'll ('oiinril, fr(‘ijuentl\ (h’lidc end causes, oi 
disputes ainone: tlnii tiiln . and \Mieii the husincss is too intiicatc 
oi diffuult, It is p:tnei.di\ lefened In the hereditary clucf of the 
inline: tube of the side oi tlivision to Mhicl> the panics belong. In 
this c ?so, he assembles the most U‘pct t.dile men of the dn ision, and 
settles the dispute, and the advueol these ptisons is commonly 
snfiicu nt to nnhe hotli jtnlies ai quiesce in the decision, foi c\ciy 
one would shun a ni.in who could he so nnieasonahlc as to refuse 
ronqili.'nte. '1 liesc couiis liave no leitnl jiii isdiction , hut their 
innueiu e IS "n'.it, ami m iii) i*f the .dilcst sujipoit their 
del isions hv the authnntv ot j^oi eminent 

The dominions ot the Ua)ti of A/i/nmc .nc now dnulcd into thicc D6min)oniof 
i^re-it districts, nr Siifni^eiin^, called the Pdlano, Nagaja, and dm- 
trnlal Subinjcim’! oi Rmjadns , from (he thicc places where the chief TomiofCo- 
officcs or Cutdn't tcs aic situ.itcd. Tlic Patana district is b}' fai the 
lar£i:cst, and is under the immediate inspection of the Dcrcan, Pin uca, 
and ot his deputy, Buchaoxv. The Ciitchcry is in Scringapaiam , and 
dependent on it aic ninct} -one Tr/Ziiw, or subdivisions, of wdncli 
six fonncily belonged io Nagara. This present district is a much 
grcatci extent of tcnitory than cA'cr before was subject to the 
J^Tysoic familj , for although they liail conquered Coimbciore, and 
though some districts formerly belonging to them, and bordering 
on the Bma Mahal, have been ceded to the Company, yet, beside 
these six Tallies taken fiom Nagara, they never possessed Sira, Ban- 
galurii, nor Colar, w'bicb Avcrc conquered from Mussulman families 
by Hydcr. In addition to this, they have acquired the diatrahal 
Siibayciia, containing thirteen Tallies , and the Nagai a, containing 
nineteen Each of these distiictsis uiider the inspection of aSubadar. 

VoL. I. M 
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CHAPTER Each Taluc is managed by an Amildar, who is an officer of justice, 
police, and revenue ; but his authority is very limited ; the power of 
Mn20, &c. severe punishment, aud of revising all civil causes, being reserved 
to the Dewan. The Amildars have under them a sufficient number 


Tfl/«c of Pa- 
rana ashta 
Gram, 


of Sheristadars, or accomptants, who in the Karndtaca language are 
called Parputties ; aud the villages under them are managed by 
Gaudas, and Shanabogas, called by the Mussulmans Potaik, and 
Curnums. These two offices are propei ly hereditary. The Gauda is 
the lepresentative of the Amildar, and the Shanahoga is the village 
accomptant. The Amildars, Parputties, and Shanabogas, are almost 
universally Brahmans. The Gaudas are all Shdias: 

The Taluc or district on the north bank of the C&oery, at Seringa- 
patam, is called the Patana ashta Gram ; while that on the south 
side of the river is called the Mahdsura ashta Gram. These Talucs 


derive their names from each of them having formerly contained 
eight Grams, Gramams, or villages, gi anted to Brahmans m Enaum, 
or charity. The country rises gradually on both sides of the river, 
is naturally fertile, and for some distance from the town is finely 
watered by noble canals ; which, having been taken from the river, 
follow the windings of the hills, and as they advance horizontally 
to the eastward, send off branches to water the intermediate space. 


The water is forced into the sources of these canals by Anacuts, or 
dams, which have been thrown across the river, and formed of 
large blocks of granite of a prodigious strength, and at a great 
expense. Desolation, however, is to be seen every where near 
Sermgapatam, and has been occasioned partly by invading armies, 
partly by the precautions of the defenders, and partly by the wan- 
ton caprice of Tippoo; but still more by the natural effects of his 
bad system of government. The temples, villages, and dams have 
been broken down, the canals choked, and every plantation of - 
trees totally ruined, while a great extent has been laid ivaste for 
hunting ground. But now every thing wears an aspect of beginning n 
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restoration. The villages are rebuilding, the canals are clearing ; CHAPTER 
and in place of antelopes and forest guards, we have the peaceful 
bullock returning to his useful labour. May 20, 6 cc. 

Having assembled some of the most sensible Gaudas of th^Ashta State of 
gi'am Tallies, in the piesence of the Sherisiadars and Shanabogas, or 
lower officers of revenue, who were recommended to me as the 
men best acquainted with country concerns, I examined them, 
both at my tents and on the field, conceining their piaotices in 
agriculture, and the following is the lesult of my inquiries. 

The giounds aie of three kinds , roet land, or that watered arti- Three kinds 
ficially, and producing what are called wet crops, or giains, dry 
field, or that which receives no artificial supply of water, and which 
produces dry crops, or grams ; and gardens, 01 Bagait. 

The soil of the ashtagram is considered as of four different kinds, Soils, 
the feitihty of which is great according to the order in Avhich they 
are enumerated First, a very black soil containing a large pro- 
portion of clay, and called Eray, Crishna, or Mucutu Secondly, a 
very red soil, containing also alaige propoition of clay, and called 
Cahhay or Kempii hiimi These two sometimes contain a few small 
pebbles, 01 loose rounded stones, without injuring the quality of 
the land Thirdly, Marulu is a light brown coloured soil, with a 
large proportion of sand This also may contain loose nodules of 
stone without injury to its quality. Fourthly, Daray, which con- 
sists of much sand, and angular nodules of stone so compacted that 
the plough penetiates it with difficulty : to avoid circumlocution, 

I shall frequently use these native terms 

The articles which the farmers cultivate in Watered 

are, rice, sugar-cane, Udu, Hessaru, JVulV Ellii, and Tadagimy. Of 
these, rice is the one of by far the greatest importance. 

Tlie farmers of the ashta gram have annually two crops on their Two crops, 
wet grounds ; one crop grows daring the rainy season, and is called 
JSaiiiu, and also the male crop, being supposed to be the stronger, 
the other crop is called Cane, and female, and grows in the dry 
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CHAPTER season. The grounds aie of coursp forriied into terraces, quite 
level, and sui rounded by little banks for the purpose of irrigation. 

May 20, S^c. The plots of watered ground, owing to the considerable declivity 
of the country, are very contracted, and irregular in shape: but 
by means of small channels leading from the grand canals,^ or from 
reservoirs, they can, at the pleasure of the cultivator, be either 
filed with water, or allowed to be dry. 

The tanks or icservoirs not being numerous m the ashta gram, 
and the canals being completely filled from the river in the rainy 
season only, the Haiim crop of rice is by far the most copious. 
The small supply of water in the dry season is reserved chiefly for 
sugar-cane. If attention were paid to construct reservoirs for the 
preservation of the water that is lost from the canals in the rainy 
season, much of tfie ground would annually give two crops of 


Irngatjon. 


Different 
manners of 
sowing nee. 


rice. 

Throughout India there are three modes of sowing the seed of 
rice, from whence arise three kinds of cultivation. In the first 
mode, the seed is so^Yn dry on the fields that are to rear it to 
maturity: this I call the drt/ seed cultivation; at Serwgap^tam it is 
called thQ,Bara butta, or Pmieji- In the second mode, the seed is 
made tp vegetate before it is sown ; and the field, when fitted to 
receive it, is reduced to a puddle; this I call the sprotfied cultivation; 
at Seringapatam it is caljed the Mola butta. In the third kind of 
cultivation, the seed is sown very thick in a small plot of ground; 
and, when it has shot up to about a foot high, the young rice is 
transplanted into the fields where it is to ripen ; this I call the cul- 
tivation by transplanting ; the farmers of the ashta gram call it 

Natl 
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The Kinds of licc culti\.itcd licio arc as follo;r: 


CTI AFTER 


N A AI E S 

Monthv 

U (JtllK li 
to rij’cn 

ScT'ori 

(or 

<cn\inq 

Modts of CiiIlJ\at]on 

I Doda liuffa - - 

/ 

Both 

Punqt, jl/ohi, both kinds of 
Katt 

2 lloiay Caivahuti 

5-] 

Jlainu 

ditto ditto ditto. 

S Ai cma Caniibnti 

5} 

ditto 

ditto and Baira'agy Kali. 

Sucada<^'^ - - - 

5|- 

ditto 

ditto and jllola 

5 jl/in argt/li - - 

o[- 

ditto 

Mala 

6 Vo/ic Jiaja - - 

H 

ditto 

Ptnicji 

7 ConaxLaly - - 


ditto 

ditto and Jllola 

S Bity Sana butta - 


ditto 

ditto ditto. 

9 Puttu butta 


Both 

JlTola and Kir'agy Koii. 

10 CaiacuUu - - 

H 

Cai'u 

ditto ditto. 


I attempted to ascertain, licthcr the diflerent kinds of cultivated Different 
rice ought to be con'^idcrcd as different species, or merely as va- 
rietics, but I soon found, that fora tra-vellcr tins v’as impractica- 
ble. Among the nati\es, even vith such as speak the same lan- 
guage, the greatest confusion prevails , for the same name, in dif- 
feient parts of the countiy, is applied to distinct kinds of nee; 
v hilc in one \ illagc e^ en the same kind of licc acquires two or more 
names, from a dissimilar season, or mode of cultivation Thus in 
the Jhhia gj'ams, the same kind of rice, vdien raised in the Cajii 
crop, is called Doda cassa ^ vhich, -when laised, in theZZania crop, 
is called Doda butta Although I by no means presume to be 
certain, jet, from the dissimilitude of appearance, and from the 
diffeience of soil, cuIti^atIon, and time of coming to maturity, re- 
quired by the vaiious kinds of nee, I am inclined to think, that the 
Oiyza sativa of Linmeus actually comprehends several species, as 
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'CHAPTER distinct as the different kinds of barley, or Hordeum, that are cul- 
tivated in Europe. 

May 20, A'c. The Hahiu cultivation of rice, being here the principal crop, 
of nee engage the chief part of our attention. 

Selechon of ^ Tlie higher fields are cultivated after the dr^ seed manner of sov- 
uvalSn lower grounds are reserved for the sprouted and irayis- 

planted cultivations. By far the most common seed used is the Doda 
hutta, a coaise gram, like that which, in Bei}gaU is by the English 
called cargo rice. 

Dry seed. In the Haiiiu crop the following is the management of the diy 
seed cultivation. During the months Phalguna, Chakra, and 
VaisaUia, that is, from the I4th of February till the 2Sd of May, 
plough twice a month; having, three days previous to the first 
ploughing in Phalguna, softened the soil by giving the field water. 
After the fourth ploughing, the field must be manured with dung, 
procured either from the city or cow-house. After the fifth plough- 
ing, the field must be watered, either by rain, or from the canal ; 
and three days afterwards the seed must be sown broad-cast, and 
then covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain, that happens to 
fall for the first thirty days after sowing the seed, must be allowed 
to run off by a breach in the bank which surrounds the field ; and 
should much ram fall at this season, the crop is considerably injured* 
Should theie ha\e been no lain for the fiist thirty days, the field 
must be kept constantly inundated, till the crop be ripe ; but if 
there have been occasional showers, the inundation should not 
commence till the 45th day. Weeding, and loosening the soil 
about the roots of the young plants vitli the hand, and placing 
them at proper distances, where soun too close, or too far apart, 
must be performed'threc times ; 1st, on the 45th or 50th day ; 2dly, 

£0 da\s afterwards; and Sdly, 15 dajs after the second v, ceding.* 
These periods refer to the crops that require sc\ cn months to ripen. 

In nee which ripens in months, the field must be inundated on 
the £0th ^day; and the weedmgs arc on the £0th, 50th, and 40th 
days. 
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In the llainu crop tl)c following is the inannci of conducting tlie CHAPTER 
?pioutCfl-scc(l cult nation. The ploughing season occuj)ics the 
month A^hndha, or fiom (he Cttd o( June till the CCd of July. 20 , 
During the whole of this tune the fichl is inundated, and is ploughed 
four times, while, at each ploughing, it is turned o\ cr tw ice in tw'o 
different directions, w Inch cross each other at right angles. This 
I shall call a douhle ploughing About the 1st of Sun ana (C£d July), 
the field is m.inuicil, iiniuediately gets a fifth jiloiighing, and the 
mud IS smoothed h} the lahouiers’ feet All the water, c.Nccpt one 
inch in depth, must then he let off, and the prepaicd seed must be 
sown broad-cast As it sinks in the mud, it icquircs no labour to 


co\cr It Tor the first twcnij -four days, the field must once every 
othci d.a> ha\ c some water, and must afterw’ards, until ripe, be 
kept constanti} inundated. The w cedings arc on the 25tli, 35th, 
and 50lh da} s. In order to prepare the seed, it must be put into a 
pot, and kept for three da)s co\crcd w'lth w'ater It is then mixed 
with an equal quantity of rotten cow'-dung, and laid in a heap, in 
some part of the liousc, cntircl}' sheltered from the wund. The 
lieap IS well co\ercd with straw and n'lats . and at the end of tliree 
dajs, the seed, hacing shot out sjirouls about an inch in length, is 
found fit for sowing This manner of cultnat’on is much more 
troublesome than that called drrj-sccd and the produce from the 


same extent of giound is in both nearly equal; but the spjouted- 
seed cultivation gives time for a picccding crop of pulse on the 
same field, and saves a quartei of the seed 

Tw'O distinctions are made m the manner of cultivating trans- Transplanted 
planted nee the one called Barra' agy^ or dry-plants; and the 
other called Nir'agy, oi wet-plants. For both kinds low land is 
required. 

The manner of raising the Barra’agy, or d^y seedlings, for the Dry seed- 
Hamu crop, is as follows Labour the grouml at the same season, 
and in the same manner, as for the dry-seed ciop On the first of 
lyaishtha, or 24th of May, give the raanuie, sow the seed very 
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CHAPTER thick, and covci it witli the plou'jh. If no ram fall before the 8th 
day, then water tlie held, and again on the E2d, but, if theie ar6 

Mnyeo, &c. any showeis, these waterings aie unnecessary. Eiom the 45th till 
the 60th days the plants continue fit to be removed. In order to be 
able to laisc them for transplanting, the field must be iiiundated for 
five days, before they arc plucked. ’ 

The giound .on which the dry-sccdlings are to be lipened, is 
ploughed four times in the couise of eight weeks, commencing 
about the 15th of lyaishiha, oi 7th of June; but must, all the 
while, be inundated. Tlie manure is given befoie the 4th plough- 
ing. After this, the mud having been smoothed by the feet, the 
seedlings aie tiansplanted into it, and from three to five plants ate 
stuck together, into the mud, at about a span distance from the 
other little branches. The water is then let otF for a day: after- 
waids, the field, till the gram is ripe, is kept constantly inundated. 
The weedings are performed on the 20th, 35th, and 45th days after 
tiansplanting. 

Watered seed- The manner of raising tht Nir-dgy, or mt-seedhtgs, for tht irons- 
planted ciop in the Hainti season, is as follows: In the month 
Phalguna (I4th February to l4th March) plough the ground three 
times while it is dry On the 1st of lyaishtha, or 24th of May, in- 
undate the field ; and in the course of fifteen days plough it four 
times. After the 4th ploughing smooth the mud with the feet, 
sow the seed very thick, and sprinkle dung over it then let off 
the water. On the Sd, 6th, and 9th days, water again ; but the 
water must be let off, and not allowed to stagnate on the field. 
After the 12th day, inundate until the seedlings be fit for trans- 
plantation, which will be on the 30th day from sowing. 

The cultivation of the field into which the seedlings are trans- 
planted, IS exactly the same as that foi the dry-seedlings. 

The plot on which the seedlings aie laised produces no crop of 
pulse, but various kinds of these grains are sown on the fields that 
are to ripen the transylanted ciop, and are cut down immediately 
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bcfoic the ploughing fertile nee commences The produce of the CHAPTER 
irnti^plmUcd crop is nearly equal to that of the dry seed cultivation, 
and on a good soil, properly culti\atcd, twenty times the seed sown 20, Arc; 
i an a\ crage crop. 

The Cant crops, according to the time of sowing, are divided into Cfiracrop 
three kinds "When the farm is properly stocked, the seed is sown 
at the most fa\ ourahlc season, and the crop is then called the Cumba 
Cam; hut if there he a want of hands, or cattle, part of the seed 
is sown earlier, and part later than the proper season; and then it 
produecs from 30 to 50 per cent, less than the full crop. When 
sown too early, the crop is called lulaCaru; when too late, it is 
called lilaysha Cam. The produce of the Haiuu and Cumba Cam 
crops IS nearly the same. 

No Tiz/fl On 1/ dry seed is ever sowm. The ploughing season for Drysced^ 
the Cumba Cam dry seed begins in Bh/idrapada, or 2Ist August, and 
the seed is sown about the end of Mdrgasirsha, or Ibth December. 

In the Mayslia Cam dry seed, the ploughing commences on the 1st 
of Cliaitra, or 2Cth of March, and the seed is sow n at the feast of 
Chaitra Pinnama, or 5th of April. 

TJie Tula Cam spiouted seedh sowmon the 1st Kdrtika, 15th Oc- 
tober, the ploughing having commenced w'lth the feast Navardtii; 

IDth September. The Cumba Cam sprouted seed is sowm about 
the l6th of Pushya, or 1st of January Tlic ploughing season oc- 
cupies a month. Tlie ploughing for the lilaysha Card sprouted 
seed commences about the 15th of Chaitra. The seed is sown about 
the 16th of VaisdUia, or 9th of INIay 

The Cumba Cam transplanted nee is cultivated onl}"^ as 'ivatered Transplani- 
seedlings. The ground for the seedlings begins to be ploughed in the 
end of Kdrtika, (l6th Novembei), and the seed is sown on the 
15th Pushya, or 30th December. The fields, on which this crop is 
ripened, are begun to be ploughed in the middle of Margasit'sha, 

(1st December). The transplanting takes place about the 15th of 
Mdgha, or 29th of January. The Tula Cam transplanted nee also is 

VoL. I. N 


Sprouted 

seed. 
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CHAPTER sown Niragy about the SOtli of Astija, or IStb of October, and in a 
month aftei wards is transplanted. The Maysha Cam transplanted 
May 20, 6 cc. ricG is also sown as "iiiatered seedlings, about the 15th of Vaisdkha, or 
8th of May, and about a month afterwards is transplanted. 

Ad\aningos The regular Cam crop of the transplanted cultivation, does not 
fcrcnt crops, interfere with a preceding crop of pulse, but this is lost, when 
from want of stock sufficient to cultivate it at the proper time, the 
early or late seasons are adopted. But the various modes of cul- 
tivating the rice gives a great advantage to the farmer; as by di- 
viding the labour over a great part of the year, fewer hands and less 
stock are required to cultivate the same extent of ground, than if 
there was only one seed time, and one harvest. 

Rice harvest. The manner of reaping and preserving all the kinds of rice is 
nearly the same. About a week before the corn is fit for reaping, 
the water is let off, that the ground may dry. The corn is cut 
down about four inches from the ground with a reaping-hook, 
called Cndagalu, or Cudagu, (Plate II. Fig. ^.) 'Without being 
bound up in sheaves, it is put into small stacks, about twelve feet 
high; in which the stalks are placed outwards, and the ears inwards. 
Here the corn remains a week, or, if it rain, fourteen, days. It is 
then spread out on a thrashing-floor, made smooth with> clay, cow^- 
dung, and water; and is trodden out by driving bullocks over it. 
If there has been rain, the corn, after having been thrashed, must 
be dried in the suu ; but in dry weather this trouble is unnecessary. 
It is then put up in heaps called Rashy, which contain about 60 
Candacas, or 334 bushels The heap, as I have before mentioned, is 
marked -with clay, and is. carefully covered with, straw A trench 
is then dug round, it, to keep off the water. For twenty or thirty 
days, till the division of the crop between the government and the 
cultivator takes place, the corn is allowed to remain in, the heap. 
Manner of The grain is always preseivedin the husk, or, as the English in 
India say, m Faddy, the term rice being appropiiated to the grain 
separated from the husks, a distinction which I shall always observe. 
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There are in use hei e various ways foi kee^mg Padd^. Some pre- CHAPTER 

sei ve it in large earthen jais that aie kept in the house. Some keep 

it in pits called Hagay. In a hard stony soil, they dig a narrow May! 20 ,&c 

shaft, fifteen or sixteen cubits deep. The sides of this are then dug 

away, so as to form a cave, with a roof about two cubits thick. The 

floor, sides, and roof, aie lined with straw, and the cave is then 

filled with Paddy. These pits contain from fifteen to thirty Candacas, 

or from 83-|- to 167 Winchester bushels When the Paddy is wanted 


to be beaten out into rice, the whole pit must at once be emptied. 

Other people again build Canajas, or store-houses, which are strongly 
floored with plank, to keep out the Bandicoots, or rats. In these 
store-houses there is no opening for air ; but they have a row of 
doors, one above another, for taking out the gram, as it is wanted. 
Another manner of preserving gram is in small cylindrical stoies, 
which the potters make of clay, and which are called IVoday. The 
mouth is covered by an inverted pot ; and the Paddy, as wanted, is 
drawn out fiom a sifiall hole at the bottom. Finally, others' pre- 
serve their Paddy in a kind of bags made of straw, and called Mudy. 

Of these different means the Canaja and Woday are reckoned the 
best. Paddy will keep two years without alteiation, and four years 
without being unfit for use. Longer than this does not answer, as 
the grain becomes both unwholesome and unpalatable. No person 
here attempts to preseive rice any length of time, for it is known 
by experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of Paddy are 
found to preserve equally well. That intended for seed must be beaten 
off from the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three days in 
the sun , after which it is usually kept m straw-bags. 

There are two manners of making Paddy into rice ; one by boiling Manner of 
it previously to beating , and the other by beating alone. The ncTfor"^e 
boiling is also done in two ways. By the first is prepared the rice soaking 
intended for the use of Rajas, and other luxurious persons. A pot 
is filled with equal parts of water and Paddy, which is allowed to 
soak all night, and in the morning is boiled for half an hour. The 
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Padd^ is then spread out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards 
dried in the sun for two hours. It is then beaten, to remove the 
husks. Each grain is broken by this operation into four or five 
pieces, from wlience it is called J^du nugu aky, or five-piece rice. 
When dressed, this kind of rice swells very much. It is always pre- 
pared in the families of the Rdjas, and is never made for sale. The 
operation is very liable to fail; and in that case the rice is totally 
lost. 

Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called Ciidapal 
ahy, and is destined for the use of the Siidras, or such low persons 
as are able to piocure it. Five parts of Paddy are put into a pot 
with one pait of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is 
observed that one or two of the giains have burst. It is then spread 
out in the sun for two hours ; and this di*ying is i epeated on the 
next day; after which the Paddy is immediately beaten. Ten parts 
of Paddy.) by this operation, give five parts of rice, of which one 
part goes to the person who prepares it, for his trouble. Ten Seers 
of Paddy are therefore equal m value to only four Seers of rice. 

The rice used by the Brdhmans, and called Hashy aky, is never 
boiled. On the day before it is to be beaten, the Paddy must be ex- 
posed two hours to the sun. If it were beaten immediately after being 
dried, the grain would break, and there would be a considerable 
loss. Even with this precaution, many of the grains break; and, 
when these are separated from the entire nee to render it saleable, 
the Hashy aky sells dearer than the Cudapal aky, in the proportion of 
nine to eight. 

The beating is performed chiefly ' by women. They sometimes, 
for this purpose, use the Yata, which is the same with the Banky of 
Bengal; or a block of timber fastened to a wooden lever, which is 
supported on its centre. The woman raises the block by pressing 
with her foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing her foot 
allows the block to fall down on the grain. The more Common way, 
however, of beating Paddy, is by, means of a wooden pestle, which 
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is gcnci ally about four feet in length, and three inehes in diame- CHAPTER 

ter, Minch is made of heavy timber, and shod vuth iron. The 

grain is put into a hole formed in a lock or stone. The pestle is ^Mayso, &c. 

first raised Mith the one hand, and then uith the othei ; which is 

veiy haid labour for the Hindu ivoinen, who in general aie rather 

delicately formed. 

So far as I ha\e observed in Mysore, ground, once brought into Different 
cultivation for lice, is universally considered as arrived at the 
highest possible degree of improvement; and all attempts to render 
it more pioductive bj’’ a succession of crops, or by fallow, would be 
looked upon as pi oofs of insanity. Where there is a supply of 
water, the fanners m general think, that the best plan of cultiva- 
tion is to SOM'’ one crop of nee, immediately after another has been 
reaped; and in manj parts, favoured with a supply of watei, three 
crops of rice are every year regularly pioduced. In the Ashta grams, 
hoM'ever, there is no such land ; and though some parts each year 
give tM’o crops of rice, by far the greater part of the irrigated lands 
have too small a supply of M’ater to ripen two crops of rice ; and the 
iarmer must content himself with one crop of that valuable article, 
and another of some kind of pulse, or other dry gram Even this 
crop is frequently prevented by some of the operations attend- 
ing the cultivation of rice, as I have had several times occasion to 
mention , but still it is of considerable importance. The articles 
of Mdiich it consists are Udu, Hessaru, WuW Ellu, and Tadaguny. 

The Udu is of two kinds; Chic’udu, and Dod’udu; or little, and 
large Udus. 

The Chic’udu seems to be a variety, with black seeds, of the 
Pkaseolus mimmoo of Dr. Roxburgh. From the season in which it 
ripens, it is also called Car’udu. It is the Mmamolu of the Tehngas, 
the Sir ulandu of the Tamuls, the Mash of the Decany Mussulmans, 
the IVudied of Kanhdna, and the Ticory Colai of the Bengalese. It is 
cultivated as follows : The ploughing commences ten days after the 
feast Simratri, which this year happened on the J 2th of February, 
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CHAPTER and lasts for fifteen days, or until the 5th of March. Previous to 
first ploughing, if there has not recently been any rain, the 
May £0, &€. field must have a little water, and then it is three times ploughed. 

The seed is sown immediately before the third ploughing, by which 
it is covered. This crop obtains neither water, manure, nor weed- 
ing. The straw, when ripe, is pulled up by the roots, stacked for 
three days, dried two days in the sun, and then trodden out by 
bullocks. The flour, made into cakes, and fried in oil, is here a 
common article of diet. It is also mixed with rice flour, and made 
into white cakes called Doshy, which are also fried in oil, and are 
a favourite food. The straw is reckoned pernicious to cattle. It is 
throw on the dunghill, and serves to increase the quantity of 
manure. The grain is always preserved in the Mudy^ or straw 
bag. 

Dod'uiu. The Dod'udu, or great Udu, is called also Hain'udii. I had no 
opportunity of examining it in a state proper for ascertaining its 
place in the botanical system ; but I have no doubt of its being 
the Phaseolus mwimoo of Dr Roxburgh. It is cultivated and ma- 
naged exactly like the other kind ; ^but the first ploughing is on 
the Sth day after the Sxcarna Gauri ^rata, which this year happened 
on the 23d of August. The sowing season is 15 days afterwards; 
that is, about the 15th of September. The straw is equally perni- 
cious to cattle, but the grain is reckoned better than that of the 


Phascolus 

Murgo. 




Chic udu. 

The Hcssarii is the Phascolus 2Tungo of the botanists, a barbarous 
name derived from the Mung of the Mussulmans, and of Kanhdna. 
In the Tcliuga language it is called Pacliy Pcssarii; and in the dia- 
lect of the Tamnls, Pacha Pyru. It is of one kind only, but is cul- 
tivated both as a Hainu and as a Cam crop : in both of v hich the 
manner of cultivation is exactly the same as that of the Udus. The 
straw, being equally unfit for cattle, is reserved for manure The 
grain is dressed as Curry. 

The Tcdaguuy is the Dohehos Catsjang of Lmninus, -^.ho has here 
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introduced a most barbarous appellation. In the Telinga language, CHAPTER 
it is ealled Al^sinida, It is the Bobra and Choni of the Mussulmans, 
the Caramiaiy of the Tamuh of Madras, the Taia Pyru of Coimbetore, May 20, &c. 
the Bily Hessaru of Haiga, and the Cauli of Kankhna. Of this grain, 
there is but one kind, and it is cultivated only as a Caru crop, 

^rhich is performed exactly in the same manner with that of the 
Car'iidu. The green pods, and ripe grain, are both made into Cur- 
rics, as is usual here, by frying them in oil with tamarinds, turme- 
ric, onions, capsicum, and salt. Horses eat the grain , butthestraw 


is only useful as manure. 

Tf~u ir El In Is the Sesamuvi oricniah; and one kind only is culti- Sesamum. 
vated here. The however, is to be met with in some places 

not far distant, and is called the Phulagana Elhc. It is raised ex-. 


actly like the Car'udu, cut down when ripe, and stacked for seven 
days It IS then exposed to the sun for three days, but at night is 
collected again into a heap ; and, between every two days drjdng in. 
the sun, it is kept a day in the heap. By this process the capsules 
burst of themselves, and the seed falls domi on the ground. The 
cultivators sell the greater part of the seed to the oil-makers. 
This oil is here in common use wnth the natives, botli for the table 


and for unction The seed is also made into flour, Avhich is mixed 


with Jagory, and' formed into a variety of sweet cakes. The straw 
is used for fewel and for manure. 


A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is cultivated by the far- Sugar-cane 
mers of the Ashta gram. It is of two kinds, Restah, and PirftaputtL 
Both jdeld Bella, or Jagory , but the natives can extract sugar' 
from the Puttaputfi alone. The Jagory of the latter is also reckoned 
the best. Tlie Restah can only be planted in Chaitra, the Putta- 
putti maj' also be planted in Srccoana, or 3 Idgha. The crop of ReUah 
is over in a year; that of Puitaputti requlies fourteen months, 
but may be followed' by a* second crop, or, as is said m the JFest 
Indies, by a crop of Ratoons, which require tirelve months only to 
ripen. The Re^^tali will not survive for a. second crop. This is 
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CHAPTER the original sugar-cane of the country : the Putfaputti was intro* 
duced from Ai'cot by MustapP Aly Khan, who in the reign of Hyder 
jMay 20, &c.-^ was Tosha Khany, or Paymaster General. The cultivation of Restali 
has ever since been gradually declining. 

Cultivation. - When the ground is to be cultivated for sugar-cane, it is watered 
three days, and then for the same length of time it is allowed to 
dry. Dunng the next eight days it must be ploughed five times, 
and the clods must be beaten small with a kind of pick-ax, called Col 
Kudali (see Plate II. Fig. 3.). The field must then be manured, 
and ploughed a sixth time. The ground now rests fifteen days ; 
after which, in the course of one or two days, it must be ploughed 
twice, and then be allowed eight days more rest. It is afterwards 
ploughed a ninth time. These operations occupy forty- four days; 
six more are employed in planting the cane, which is done by the 
instrument called Yella Kudali (see Plate II. Fig. 4.). With this 
the field is divided into beds of about six cubits wide, see (a) Fig. 7. 
These beds are separated by small trenches (!>), which are about 
fourteen inches wide, and eight deep. In every alternate trench 
are dug small wells (c) about two feet deep. The water from the 
canal flows through all the trenches, and, a quantity of it lodging 
in these wells, is taken out with pots for watering the plants by the 
hand. Across every bed, at the distance of a cubit, are dug five 
holes (d) about six inches in diameter, and three in depth. In each 
of these are placed horizontally two cuttings of the cane, each 
containing three joints. These are covered slightly with earth, 
over which is laid some dung. When the cane is planted in Chaitra, 
the trenches must be filled with water from the tank, and every 
hole must be watered by pots. At the other seasons the trenches 
are full, it being the rainy weather ; but even then, for one month, 
the holes containing the canes must dally be watered by the hand. 
The earth in the holes is then stirred up with a stick, and a little 
dung is added Next month the daily watering must be continued, 
and at the end of it the whole field must be dug up with the Y zlla 
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Kudali ; tiTid round every cluster of young canes there must be CHAPTER 
formed b)' the hand a small caMty, into which a little dung is to 
he put. In the third month the canes must be watered every other i\iay 20, 
day. At the end of the third month, if the canes have gi own with 
luxuriance, the field must be dug over again with the Vella KucMli; 
hut, if they aie rather stunted, the wateiing must be continued all 
the fourth month, before they get the third weeding. At this time, 
the earth, at the roots of the cane, is heaped up into iidges ciossing 
the beds at right angles to the trenches. Afterwards, no vater is 
given immediately to the plants, but for three da3^s the trenches 
must be kept full. It is then let out for a week. If there be rain, 
there is no occasion for 11101 e catering; but, if it be dr}’^ weather, 
the trenches, fora month, must be filled with water one day in the 
week. Then the weeding vith the Vella KtidMi must he repeated, 
and the earth must be smoothed with the hand, and placed care- 
fully round the canes. The j’oung shoots from each hole will be 
now ten or twelve m number , those which are sickly must be cut 
off; and the healthy, which are about a cubit long, must be tied 
up with a leaf of the plant into bundles of two or three, m order 
to prevent them from spreading too much Should there be no 
rain, the trenches must, once in fifteen days, be filled with water, 
till the cancB, having grown higher, again require to be tied toge- 
ther. In a month after the first tying, they ought to be two cubits 
high When the plants are eight months old, they will have grown 
another cubit, and will requiie another tying. The farmer now 
begins to repair his apparatus for making Jagory the Alay munny, 
or boiling-house , the Gana^ or mill , the Copriga, or boiler ; the 
XJtsu, or mould ; the Cunu, or cooler , the Goarmwiy, or ladle ; and 
the Chebalii, 01 skimmer. In the eleventh month he begins to cut 
the Jlesfah, and the crop must be finished within the year. The 
Piittaputti is ripe in twelve months, and two months may be allowed 
for cutting it. 
yoL. 1. 
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]\Iay 20, &’C. 
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Soil fit for 
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If it be intended to keep the field of Putfaputti for a second 
year’s crop, the dry leaves which are cut off at crop season must be 
burned on the spot, and the Avhole field must be dug with the Yeila 
Kuddli, The trenches must then be filled with water, and for six 
months the watering must be continued once in eight or ten days, 
unless there be rain. The weedings, during this time, ought to be 
three ; at each of which dung ought to be given. At the end of 
six months, the canes having grown one cubit high, the weakly 
plants must be removed, and the strongest tied up, as m the first 
crop. The manner of conducting the two crops after this is quite 
similar. 'The canes of the second crop must be all cut within the 
year. 

Miicutu, or black clay, is the best soil for both kinds of sugar- 
cane ; but it is reserved for the Puttaputtt. The Cabbay, or red earth, 
answers for the Resfali, which does not require such a strong soil. 
Tlie two inferior soils do not by any means answer for this produc- 
tion. The crop of lice immediately succeeding sugar-cane is very 
bad ; the second returns to its usual quantity ; but the sugar-cane 
is never again repeated on the same ground, till three crops of rice 
have intervened. The roots and tops of the cane are burned for 
boiling the Jagory, The ashes are reckoned injurious to any soil 
on which they may be laid,- but this is ceitainly a prejudice. 


Sugar-cane is never cultivated without manuring. 

Produce of Having neglected, at my first visit to Seringapatam, to obtain an 
watered land, account of the produce of the various crops of watered land, on 
my second visit I called together some respectable Gaudas, in pre- 
sence of the Jmildar, and of a Avell informed Slmnstadar. I then 
measured a field, said by them to contain a Candaca of land, or as 
much as ought to sow 280 Seers of rice, and found it to be 6j- acres; 
on which, joined to their report concerning the quantity of seed 
required, and the return produced by a Candaca of land, I found 
the following calculations : 
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NAMES. 

Seed per Acre 

Produce per Acre 

Increase 
on one 
seed. 

Bushels 

Gallons. 

Decimals 

Bushels 

Gallons 

Decimals. 

Rice Mola cultivation 

1 4 57 

31 S 40 

20 

TJdii ------ 

0 4.0 

7 6.86 

15 

Hessaru ----- 

0 4.0 

7 6 86 

15 

TVuir Kllu - - - - 

— 

0 0.898 

3 7.43 

35 


CHAPTER 

ir 


May 20, &c. 


Of sugar-cane one acre plants 2420 holes, and produces 10,890 
ripe canes, which yield ld|:C'\7t. of Jagory. 

Tlie produce of rice by every mode of cultivation is nearly the 
'same 

In the Ashta grams the articles cultivated on diy field are as follow : Produce of 

dry field. 


NAMES. 

Seed per Acre 

Produce per Acre 

Increase 
on one 
seed. 

Gallons. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Bushels. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Ragy ----- 

3.568 

23.35 

52f 

Avaray ----- 

0 892 

0.889 

8 

To'vary ----- 

0 892 

0.889 

8 

Harica ----- 

3 568 

15 56 

30 

Naroonay ----- 

S 568 

' 15 56 

30 

Shamay ----- 

3.568 

15 56 

30 

Chca Camhu - - - 

_ _ _ 

_ _ _ 

_ _ _ 

Jola ------ 

0 892 

15.56 

120 

Huriili ----- 

3 568 

15 56 

30 

Carlay ----- 


_ _ _ 

- _ _ 

Hariilu ----- 

_ _ _ 


- - _ 

Huts' Elhi - - - - 

0 892 

1.12 

10 

TVidV Elite - - - - 

1 784 

1.334 

12 
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II. 


May 20, &c 


Ragy, or the 
Cynosuriis 
Corocamis, 
Jkinds 


Cultivoticr. 


The estimate of seed, and produce of an acre, I obtained by 
taking three sensible farmers to a small field, and asking them 
how much seed it would require, and how much it would produce. 
No revenue officer was present, nor did the field belong to any of 
the farmers. I then measured the field, and reduced the measuies 
to the English statute acre and the Winchester bushel. Not having 
been entirely satisfied vuth this manner of ascertaining the produce, 
on my return to Serwgapafom I questioned the same persons on this 
subject, that I had interrogated lespecting the Xiet crops I made 
them show me what they considered as a Wociila of dry field ; that 
is to say, the land, on which a fVocula or Colaga 'o? Rogy should be 
sown. On measuring it, I found that it was 1 acre ; and they 

said that the produce ought to be two Ca7ulacas, besides the Anaray 
and Tor’ffry. This makes the seed required for an acre to be 3 
gallons, the produce bushels, and the increase on the seed 
forty fold. All these numbers are less than those stated in the 
table, and may be taken as the average produce ; the other calcu- 
lation implying a favourable season and soil, with good manage- 
ment. 

The Ragy, by Linnseus, is named Cynosurus Corocaniis. The Dc- 
cany IMussulmans call it Ragy. In the Tamnl language, it is called 
Kevir. The farmers reckon three kinds of it, which, hovever, are 
only varieties ; the Can, Kempu, and Hidupana . all arc equally 
productive ; but the third, when nearly ripe, is very apt to shake 
the seed. In the \icinity of Serwgapatam, it is not customary to 
keep the kinds separate; in the same field all the thicc arc sovn 
intermixed ; but in some places, at no great distance, more attention 
is paid to the quality of the grains 

The ploughing commences Avliencver-thc first occasional shoners 
in spring have softened the soil sufficiently to receive tlic plough 
From that period till the 13th of Jyauhtha, or 5th of June, the fu Id 
is ploughed fiom four to six times, according as it maj lie found 
clean or foul. The dung is then given, and ploughed into the 
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soil. \Vhen the rains begin to be heavy, the seed is sown broad- CHAPTER 

cast, and covered by the plough. Tlie field is then, smoothed with 

the ffalivay, which is a harrow, or rather a large rake drawn by two &c. 

bullocks, (see Fig 9 ) Then, if sheep are to be had, a flock of 

them is repeatedly driven over the “field, which is supjmsbd to 

enable it to i etain the moisture ; and .for this purpose bullocks are 

used, when sheep cannot be procured. Next day, single furrows 

are drawn throughout the field, at the relative distance of six feet. 

In these is dropt the seed of either ^varai/ or Tova!^, which, -ar&--— 
never cultivated b}’’ themselves ; nor is Ragy ever cultivated, with- 
out being mixed with drills of these leguminous plants. The seed 
of the Avaray or Tovary is covered by the foot of the person who 
drops it into the furrow. Fifteen days afterwards, the Cmitay, or 
bullock-hoe, (see Fig. 10,) is drawn all over the field ; which de- 
stroys every young plant that it touches, and brings the remainder 
into regular rows. On the 35th day the Cuntay is drawn again, at 
right angles to its former direction. On the 45th day it is some 
times drawn again; but, when the two former ones have suf- 
ficiently thinned the young com, this third hoeing is not neces- 
sary. At the end of the second month, the weeds should be re- 
moved by a small iron instrument called Vjary (see Plate II. 

Fig 5). According to the quantity of rain, the Ragy ripens in 
from three to four months. The Avaray and Tovary do not ripen 
till the seventh month.' The reason of sowing these plants along vdth 
the Ragy seems to be, that the rams frequently fail, and then the 
Ragy dies altogether, or at least the crop is very scanty ; (but in 
that case the leguminous plants resist the drought, and aie ripened 
by the dews, which are strong in autumn. When the Ragy succeeds, 
the leguminous plants are oppressed by it, and produce only the 
small return which is mentioned in the above list ; but when the 
Ragy fails, they spread wonderfully, and give a very considerable, 
leturn 

The crop of Ragy is by far tile most important of any raised on Use of Ragy 

' ' in djet. 
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to that of nee. jMy ]\Ia(h'as bullock-tlrivcis dispute the point ; but CHAPTER 
I am luclined to think that they are "wrong, for the people heie 
have inueh experience oflioth kinds of stiaw. "while X\\q Madras May 20, &c. 
people arc only accustomed to that of rice, or at least have never 
seen the Ragtj stiaw used except in our camps, Aihcrc many causes 
contiibuted to render the mortalit}'" among the cattle very gieat. 

The Jvaray is probably what Linnxus, fiom an indecent Chmese Avaray, or 
vord, calls by the baihai ous appellation of JDo/?c//o.? Lablab This, i,ajjiab, 
howc\cr, IS doubtful. Dr. Roxburgh calls \t Dohehos spicafus B}'- 
the Decani/ j\Iussulmans iL is called Biillar It is the Pattori) of the 
Bengalese, and Anamala of the Tchngas. When ripe, the legumes 
aie iicaily dry. The plant, having been cut, and for one day ex- 
posed to the sun, is beaten with a stick to separate the seed. That 
which is designed for seed is preserved in Mudies ; vhile that for 
consumption is kept in pots, and is used in Cunies The straw is 
eaten by all kinds of cattle except horses. 

The Tovarij is the Cijiisus Cajan of Linna3us, the Orhnr of the Tcvmy, or 
Bengalee, the DMl of Hindustan, and the Tbwe?* of the Mus- 

sulmaus. ]\Iany of the Kai ndtas also call it Togan. It is cut w'hen 
almost dry, then put up in heaps, and on the day aftei, it is opened 
to dry in the sun. The graili is beaten out with a stick; and that 
intended for sownng must be preserved in a straw Mudy. It is used 
in Cw ry. After the seed has been thrashed, cattle eat the husks of 
the legume. The straw is used for few^el 

The best soil for the cultivation of these three ai tides is the Jlff^ysoil. 
black soil, or Eray bunii, which yields a crop of Ragy every year, 
and even "without manure will give a considerable return; but, 
when it can be piocured, dung is ahvays given. After a crop of 
Join, Ragy does not thrive, but Jola succeeds after a crop of Ragy. 

The next best soil for Ragy, and the one most commonly used, is 
the Cahbay, or red soil In this also it is frequently cultivated with- 
out dung, but it requires to be manured at least once in. two or 
three years. In Maridu and Daray soils, it every year requires 
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CHAPTER dung. If these soils have been cultivated with Jiorse-pram, the 
'vill not grow in them without a large quantity of manure. 

Way 20, &c. Two Or three years rest are said by some to improve the giound for 
one crop o? Ragy; after which it retuins to its usual state. But the 
advantages of this fallow are too inconsiderable to induce the 
farmers to practise it commonly, and most of them are altogether 
insensible of the benefit to be derived from this part of agriculture. 

' JbZff, or the Jb/a is the next most considerable dry crop. It is the Holcus Sor- 
of Linnaius, the Jemarry of the Mussulmans, the Sholum of the 
TamulSf and the Jonalu of the Telmgas. It is often sown for fodder; 


for when the crop is not uncommonly good, the grain is no object. 
It is cut, and given to the cattle at a time when Ragy straw is not 
to be procured. Previously to being given to cattle, however, it 
must be dried, as the gi een straw is found to be very pernicious. 
There are two kinds of Jola; the white, and the red. When they are 
intended to be cut for the gram, these are sown separately ; as the 
red kind ripens in three months, while four are required to ripen 
the white Jola, In those parts of the Ashta gram Talucs which are 
remote from the city, the grain is generally preserved; but near 
Seringapatam^ where the demand for fodder is greater, and where 
the Jola is commonly cultivated with a 'view to furnishing that 
article, the two kinds are often sown promiscuously. A red Ragy 
soil is preferred for it, and crops of Ragy and Jola are generally 
taken alternately, the crop of Ragy having an extraordinary allow- 
ance of dung. The Jola requires less rain than the Ragy, and admits 
of a second crop of Huruli being taken after it; and thus, in the 
course of two years, there are on the same giound three crops. In 
Rhalguna and Cliaitra, from the 14th of February to the SSd of 
April, they plough from five to seven times. If a ciop Ragy has 
preceded, there is no occasion for manure to the Jola; but, when 
two crops of this succeed each other, the last must get some dung, 
which is put on before the last ploughing After a heavy ram in 
Vaisallia, from the 23d April to the 23d May, the seed is sown 
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]}ion(l-cast, and covciccl with the plon^h AVhen tlic 3 'oung plants 
]ia\c apjicniod aho\c ground, tlie field must be cleared wnth the 
Cunia}), 01 bullock hoc, and this operation must be repeated on the 
thiiticth and Ibitv-lifth da^s If it be intended merelj’-foi fodder, 
these hocings aic unncccssarj’’, and the seed is sown very thin, as 
mentioned in the list , but then, should it by chance succeed, and 
be allow cd to 1 i|)cn, the produce will be a eiy great. Where it is in- 
tended fioin the fiist to be allowed to tipcn, the quantity of seed 
sown is one half more, or l,- ,VoV gallon for an acre, 111 wdiich case 
SO fold being the a^ erage return, the produce of an acre is the 
same as mentioned in the list, 01 15-|- bushels If it be intended for 
foddei, the Sola is sow n about the middle of Chaiira, or the 9 th of 
Api il, and cut down in /hhadha, or from the 23d of June till the 23d 
of July The straw' is not so good as that of Ragy^ but is here 
reckoned better than that of Paddy 

The GJnen Cambu is the IIolcus t<jnca(us of Linna 3 us, the Bajeva of 
the Alussulmans, the Ghcatalu of the Telingas, and the Sujagury of 
the ]\Iarattahs In the Tamul language also it is called Cambu. 
There is another variety of the plant, Doda, or Great Cambu, 

but none of this is cultnated ncai So lugapatam. During the spring, 
plough SIX times ; about the 13th of Jyaishtba, or 5th of June, put 
on the dung, and plough again; w'hen the heai}' lains commence, 
SOW' broad-cast, and plough in the seed In drills with the Cambu 
some people put Avaray , others do not. On the tenth day hoe w'lth 
the Cuntay, once lengthways, and once acioss the field. It must 
be carefully protected from the birds, w'hen approaching tow'ard 
ripeness, w'hich happens in thiee months and a half The ears aio 
first removed, and then the straw is cut dow'n close to the ground. 
It makes excellent thatch, and is also eaten by cattle, but is not 
much esteemed as fodder. The ears aie kept in a heap for three 
days, then trodden out by oxen, and cleaned bj' a fan, or Moram. 
The seed intended foi sow'ing, aftei being w'ell diied in the sun, 
is preserved in Mudies. That intended for consumption, is kept lu 
VoL. I. P 


CHAPTER 

II 


May 20, &c 


Chica Cambu, 
or Holciis 
spicafus. 
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CHAPTER Canajas, or store-houses, but cannot be preserved long. It is made 
into flour for cakes, and for Sangutty, oi pudding. If sown on the 
May 20, &C. two good soils, it requires no dung ; but on the two bad soils 


Shamay, or 
Pamcvm mi- 
hare 


manure is absolutely necessary. Repeated crops of this grain do 
not exhaust the ground, and Ragy thrives after it. 

Shamay is the Panicum mihart of Lamarck, the Sama and Sawmun 
of the Mussulmans, the Chama of the Telmga^ and the Shamay of 
the Tamul language. It is never sown on the Ei'ay or black clay, 
and rarely on the Cabbay, or red soil ; the two Avorst qualities of 
land being considered as sufficiently good for such a crop. In the 
spring the field is ploughed five times. At the commencement of 
the heavy rams it is sown bioad-cast, and the seed is covered by a 
ploughing. Even in the worst soil, there is no absolute necessity 
for dung , but when any can be spared, the crop will doubtless be 


benefited by manure. It ripens without further care in three 


months, is cut close to the ground, and gathered into stacks. Five 
or six days afterwards it is spread on a thrashing-floor, and the 
giam is trampled out by oxen. That intended for sowing is dried 
in the sun, and tied up in stva-w Mudies. The remainder is preserved 
in Canajas. It is sometimes boiled whole, like rice; at otlicrs, 
srround into flour for cakes. All kinds of cattle cat the straw, Avliich 
is also esteemed the best for stuffing pack-saddles. 


l[a\ica,ox The Harica is the, Pa spahim frumeiitacum of Dr. Roxbuigh, the 
rrspaiiim Vavasu of the Tamili, the Harica of the Tdinga, and the Cadoro of 

fiuncnlaaim. ^ 

the Decaay Mussulman language. As it is found to injuic the suc- 
ceeding crop of Ragy, it is never cultivated on the best soil, and 
rarely on that of the second quality. It is commonly followed by a 
crop of horse gram, and is seldom allowed any manure. In the 
spring plough five times The dung, if any be given, must be 
put on bcfoic the last ploughing. When the heavy rams com- 
mence, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed . next day form 
(hills of Tovary m the same manner as with Ragy. When tlic 
sprouts arc a span Ingh, hoc with the Cnnlny, once longitudinally 
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rnd onco pci o';*; llic fudd Next uerk v. (*(’d \nlli the U)ni}J It CIIAPTCR 
in vi\ 111011111“^. and. ]ia\ iiij^ In-cii cut down near the loot, 
is stnclvcd for 'i\ d.i\<^ It is tlieii trodden oiil hy c.itllc. 'J'lic Mn^ co, <lc 

sc(d itstncd fui sowiiiLj nin<t ho noil diiod in tho sun The re- 
in Minioi IS jircsincd in tho Caiutja, hut does not Keep Ioiil^. It is 
both hnihd lihc ru o, and made into tloiii foi drossinu; xis Sdn^ultij, 
or pnddiin; 'Jhosn.m is cattii In c\ei\ kind of e’attic, but, ol' 
all tin to. Idols ns(d hou this is iccKoiicd the noist. 

Xdxnjiai/ IS iIk J^annini. Ifnhcum oi' Lmiiaius, the Jinucra of the Kaxonai,, or 
liChiak^c, ('i!Hi:(idU of tin Decani/ Mussulmans, ('ainhi of the J'clntga^^ 
ami Tuui'i xhti'Jaiuul 1 iin;uaf;e. Thoic arc tno \.niotie5 of it 
culinattd. tlu one c.uhd Ghuhi, oi short; and the other .To///, 
or loiiLr, and Doihi, ot "icat Unless a tju.iiitit) of dung can be 
spaiod, It IS iie\ (*r snn n on the luo noist sods On the two best 
sods it rcijuircs no m.imiio, and docs not injinc the succeeding 
crop of Rn/ri/. In the sj)riiig, plough si\ times ‘When the licavy 
rams commence, sov , and plough in the seed It rcfjuiics ncitlici 
needing nor hoeing, and iipcns in thicc months. Cut it close to 
the giouiul, and stack it foi eight da^s, tlicnspiead it to the sun 
foi a da^, and on the next tie.ul out the giain n itli oxen. The 
seed for sowing must be well diicd in the sun, and jircscrvcd in 
a Mitdij The rdnamder is kept iii the Canaja. It is made into 
flour for Sinigutlijf oi pudding, and is also fi cqucntly hoilccl ndiole, 
like nee, foi nliich, accoiding to iii}’’ taste, it is tlie best suecc- 
daneum tliat the counti y .iflbrds The straw is used foi fodder, 
but IS not good T\xc.Jolu A^avonai/ is sometimes put in drills with 
llagij, in place of the Avaray or Tovary. 

Hitvuh IS much cultivated It is the Do/iclios bijlorus of Linna3us, Hvruh, or 
the //o; ".c of the Madias English, the CiiUie of the Decany 
Mussulmans, and the Co/u of the Taniul language. There are two 
vaiietics, the led, and the black, but here the two are always 
sow'ii intermixed. In the last half of Sruvana, from the 5th to the 
20th August, plough thice times Sow broad-cast, wath the first 
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CHAPTER rain oi BMdrapada, which commences on the 21st of August.. It 
requires no manure, and the seed is covered by a fourth plough- 
May 20 , &c. ing. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, and is then 
pulled up by the roots, and stacked for eight days * after which it 
is spread in the sun to drj^, and next day is trodden out by oxen. 
The seed for sowing must be well dried m the sun, and preserved 
in Mudies; the remainder is kept m pots, or in the Canaja. It is 
used for human food, either dressed as Curry^ or parched ; but the 
chief consumption of it is for cattle, both horses and bullocks. The 
stiaw is an excellent fodder, and is prefen ed even to that of Bagy. 
It is generally sown on the two worst soils, in fields that are never 
used for any thing else ; but it also follows as a second crop after 
Jola ; or, when from want of rain the crop of Ragy has failed, the 
field is ploughed up, and sown with Horse-gi'am. In this case, the 
next crop of Ragy will be very poor, unless it be allowed a great 
quantity of manure. In places where the led and black Horse- 
grams are kept separate, the black kind is sown 'fiom twelve to 
twenty days later than the -other. 

Carlay, or Carlay IS the Cicer At'ieimiim of Linmeus, tlie Cadaly of the 
Cic^r Jriett- jr^jj^zds, the Shezzzgalu of the Tellnga language, the Herbazy of the 
Decany Mussulmans, the Putny Chola of the Bengalese, and the 
Pntny Bhiit of Hindustan. On the banks of the Ganges, tins grain 
is the common food given to horses, and is very well fitted to make 
them fat and sleek, but it does not seem to invigoiate. In the 
peninsula it is too dear to be »iven as food for horses, and indeed, 
even for men, is consideied as a delicacy. There is only one kind 
of it that is commonly sown as a second crop, after Jola; but it 
requires the richest black soil. When sown alternately with Ragy, 
it seems neither to injure nor improve the ground. It has no ma- 
nure. From the 15th of Srdcana till the 10th of BMdrapada, that is, 
from the 5th till the 29th of August, plough five times. The seed 
IS then placed in rows, every way distant from each other a span. 
Each rov, is then coveicd by a furrow dravm with the plough. In 


77 I/m. 
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three months it ripens ivithout farther trouble ; it is then pulled up CHAPTER 

by the loots, and stacked for a ■« eek. It is afterwards opened to 

the sun for five or six da 3 ’s, and then trodden out by bullocks May20, &c. 

The grain intended for seed must be dried in the sun, and pre- 

seived in a Jiludij. The common way of preparing Carlay for food 

is by parching it. The straiv is used for camels onl}-, and is their 

favourite food. 

Haiiihi IS the Ricnws Palma Christi of Linnieus In the Ashta Harulu, or 
gram tMo varieties of it are common; the C/nca, or little Harulu, 
cultnated in gardens, and the Doda, or great Harulu, that is cul- 
tivated in the fields, and the plant of which I am now to give an 
account. In the spring, plough five times before the 15th of Vai- 
suhlia, or the Sth of I\Iay. With the first good rain that happens 
afterwards, draw furrows all over the field at a cubit's distance; 
and, having put the seeds into these at a similar distance, cover 
them by drawing furrows close to the formei When the plants 
are eight inches high, hoe the intervals drawing the Cuntay first 
longitudinal!}’, and then transversely When the plants are a cubit 
and a half high, give the intervals a double ploughing. The plant 
requires no manure, and in eight months begins to produce ripe 
fruit. A hunch is known to be iipe by one or two of the capsules 
bursting , and then all those which are ripe are collected by break- 
ing them off with the hand They are afterwards put into a heapj 
or large basket , and the bunches, as they ripen, aie collected once 
a week, till the commencement of the next rainy season, when tlie 
plant dies Once in three weeks or a month, when the heap col- 
lected is sufficiently large, the capsules are for three or four days 
spread out to the sun, and then beaten with a stick to make them 
hurst The seed is then picked out from the husks, and either 
made by the family into oil for domestic use, or sold to the oil- 
makers. 

The following is the process for making castor-oil, which is used Castor-aL 
by the farmeis : the seed is parched in pots containing about a&er, 
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CHAPTER. M'hich is somcAvhat more than a quait It is then beaten in a mor- 
tai, hy which process balls of it arc foimecl. Of these from four 
Mu> 20, to sixteen Sect's arc put into an earthen pot, with an equal quantity 
of boiling -water, and boiled for five houisj during which, care 
must be taken, by frequent stirring, to prevent the decoction from 
binning. The oil now floats on the surface, and is decanted off 
into another pot, in which it is boiled by itself for a quarter of an 
hour. It is then fit foi use, and by the last boiling is prevented 
fioin becoming rancid After the oil has been poured from the 
seed, the pot is filled up Avith crater, Avhich is again boiled, and 
next day the decoction is given to the Bujfaloes, by Avhich their 
milk is said to be remarkably increased. The boiled seed is mixed 
Avith coAV-duug, and formed into cakes for fcAvel. The dry stems of 
the plant arc also used for the fire. The oil is that Avhich Ave call 
Castor-oil, and at Senngapatam is commonly used for the lamp. It 
is taken internally as a purgative; and the Sudras, and low'er casts, 
frequently anoint their heads Avith it, Avhen they labour undei any 
complaint Avhich they attribute tb heat in the system. It is culti- 
vated on the tAVO best qualities of land, and on the better kinds of 
Manilit. When’ the same piece of giound is reserved ahrays for 
the cultivation of this plant, the succeeding crops are better than 
the first ; Avhen cultivated alternately AVitli Ragy, it seems neither 
to improve nor injure the soil foi that grain. 

Huts’ EUu, Huts' Elite, or the foolish-oil-plant, is a species hitherto unde- 
or Ram Ttla. jjotanists. It IS the Ram Tila of the Mussulmans. Near 

Seringapatam it is most commonly sown after Jola, as a second crop. 
When that has been leaped, plough four times in the course of 
eight days. ToAvard the end of Srdoana, or about the middle of 
August, after a good rain, sow bioad-cast, and plough in the seed. 

It requires neither manure nor Aveeding, and iipens in three months. 

It is cut near the root, and stacked foi eight days. Then, having 
been for two or thiee days exposed to the sun, the seed is beaten 
out Avith a stick, and separated from fragments of the plant by a 
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fan. The seed is kept in pots Part of it is parched, and made into CHAPTER 

sweet-meats with Jogory , but the greatei part is sold to the oil- 

maker for expression This oil is used in cookery, but is reckoned IMay^o, 6.c. 

inferior to that of Sesaminn The stems are a favourite food of the 

camel, but are disliked by the bullock, though want often forces 

this animal to eat them When not used as a second crop after 

Jola, it IS always sown on the two poorer soils. 

The TFidl' Ellu, oi Sesavmm, is sometimes sown on dry-field, but 
grows ver}’’ indifferently. 

In the Asliia gi ams there are four kinds of Tota, or gardens, cul- Gardens, 
tivated. I. Tarhari Tofa, or kitchen-gardens . II. Tayngana Tota, 
orchards, literally Coco-nut gardens ; but many other kinds of fruit- 
trees are planted in them. III. Yellay TotUy or Betel-leaf gardens. 

IV. Hiivina Tota, or flower-gardens. 


Neai Seungapaiam the first two kinds of gardens are always cul- 
tivated by the farmers ; the Yellay Tota by a distmet elass of men ; 
and the flower-gaidens by Satany, or those who make garlands. 

The plants cultivated as Tarkqri are 


1 Canal ese Names 

Botanical Names. 

Synonyma. 

Badana - - - - 

Solanum Melongena 


Hiray - - - - 

Cucumis ----- 

Junga. Bengalese. 

Somaty - - - - 

Cucumu) satwus. 

Cumbala - - - - 

Budii Cumbala - - 

Cucurbita Pepo. 


Swary - - - - 

Cucurbita Lagenana 

Mitalau. Bengakse. 

(Padawala - - - 

Trichosanilies lobata. 

Hogala - - - - 

Chica Hagala 

Momordica. 


Benday - - - - 

Hibiscus esculentus. 


Pundichira Cumbala 

Hibiscus cannabinus - 

A red vaiiety from 
Pondichery, intro- 
duced by iippoo. 

Gori - - - - - 

Trigonella tetrapetala, 
Rox, MSS. 


Tarfcari, or 

kitchen 

stufis. 
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IL 

Canarese Names. 

Botanical Names, 

Sjjnonyma. 

May 20, See. 

Chapi'ada crearay 

Dohehos Lahlabj a A^a- 




riety. 


• 

TO 

Nella CofaJay - - 

A7'achis hypogcea - - 

Velaty Muiig^ i e 

•;= < 



European bean. 

^ s 

fl 



Afussulmans. 


Meneshtna - - - 

Capsicum. 



^iisucu Jola 

Zea Mays. 



'Donana - - - - 

Artemisia ahrotanurn^ 

' 


Kiray - - - - 

Amaranfhu-s Mangosta- 




nus. 

- 


Dimtu - - - - 

Amaranthiis oleraceus. 



Mentea - - - - 

Trigonella Feenum Grce- 




cum Lin. 



Columari - - - 

Coriaiidrum Fcetidum, 

Danya. Bengalese. 



Buch. MSS. 


TO 

o 

Sopsica - ^ - 

Anefhum sowa, 

Sulpo. Bengalese, 

> 

ci 


Rox. MSS. 

Soica. Mussulmans. 

<y 

Hohchkay - 

Rumex ti'uncata^ - - 

Chucay. Mussulmans. 


Buch. MSS. 


rt 

Chicotra - - - - 

Rumex - - - - 

Chuca Palam. Ben- 

TO 



galese. 

\ 

o 

0 

Doda Gorai - - - 

Poi'fulaca oleracea 


Muhngay - - - 

Raphanus sativus - - 

Radish. 


Truly - - - - 

Allium - - - - - 

Onions of the Engl . 


Beluly - - - - 

Allium _ - - - - 

Garlic. 


Arsina - - - - 

Curcuma Innga - - - 

Turmeric. 


Suuty - - - - 

Amomum Zinziher - - 

Ginger. 


Ghenasu - - - - 

Coircohulus I 

Batatas J 

SAveet Potatoes. 



Arum pellatum 

Shamay. Mussulman 



B. Lamarck. 

Sada Cutthu. Ben- 




galese. 


Bassalay - - - 

Basella rubra. 



Surauu 




All the kitchen gardens in this neighbourhood are irrigated from 
the canals, by small channels that conduct the Avater into avcIIs, 
AA hence it is distributed by pots. The gardens are laboured by 
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digging: with llic Co/ Kudah, and arc then smoothed witli tlic Velln CHAPTER 
Kuddli The M’ceds and roots must he carefully lemovcd, and the 
gardens must be manured from the dunghill. Many fanners have isinj 20, &:c. 
small Tarkan gardens for their famil3’’ use, and for supplying the 
city M jth 1 cgclablcs , but there arc no considerable gardens of this 
kind. The same piece of ground is generally preserved foi the 
garden, and is not changed into nee fields. The soil must be of 
the two fust qualities , and the lent is paid in money. The expense 
of cultiiating a Tarkan garden is much greater than that ivliich is 


incurred in the same extent of ground prepared for nee. 

In \\\Q. Tayngaua Tola, or orchaids, arc cultivated the following Orchards, 
articles 


Ca’^arcse Names. 

Butnnical Names. 

Si/nont/ina. 

Tayagaua - - - 

Cocos Nuttfci'a - 

Coco-nut. 

Adicai - - - - 

Arcca Catechu - 

Betel-nut, Supari of 
the Mussulmans, 

Balay - - - - 

Musa ----- 

Plantain tree. 

Nimbay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Lime. 

Kictalay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Sweet orange. 

Hayralay - - - 

Citrus - - - 

Bitter orange. 

Jambii - - - - 

Psiduim - - - - 

Guava 

Bahmbay - - - 

Pumca Gramtum 

Pomegranate. 

Hulusit - - - - 

Artocarpus integrifoha 

Jack. 

Mate - - - - 

Man gif era - - - 

]\Iango. 

Ncriihc - - - _ 

Calypti anihes 

Car lophyll folia W. 


Ndh - - - - 

Phyllanthus Emblica 


HumsJiay - - - 
Amuttay. 

Tamarbidus - - - 

Tamaiind 

Humtica - - - 

Spoiidias dll lets. 



Vox,. I. Q 
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In the A{,hta gram Tallies, no fruit gardens of any consequence 
are remaining; these having all perished during the late wars. 
I\Iay 20 , &c. The soil favourable for them is low ground in narrow valleys, where 
M^ater can easily be procured by digging a few feet. If this ground 
cannot be had, rice lands may be converted into orchards. In the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, however, there is much ground fit 
foi gardens, where, by digging from one to four cubits, water can 
always be obtained. The soil must be Tray, or rich black clay. In 
making these gardens, it has been customary for the government 
to advance money to the farmer. The young trees are planted in 
lows; and between these are set plantain trees, with the produce 
of which, at the end of the year, the'farmer pays back the advance. 
The Coco and 'BeteUniit palms are called Vara, and pay to govern- 
ment one half of the produce. The plantain pays three Sultana 
Fanams ( 2 j. 0,\77 d.) for the hundred trees. The fruits of the 
mango, orange, &c. belong entirely to the farmer; but it is said, 
that the Amildars expect to be supplied for their mvn use, although 
they do not bring any thing to accompt for these trees. 

Near Seringapatam t\\e Betel-leaf gardens (Pip^r betel) are not nu* 
raerous. They are invariably formed on rice-gre jind ; and a Cabbay 
soil, or a mixture of Cabbay with Marulu, best at Swers the purpose. 
Tlie Betel-leaf-nine is sometimes planted against" the Betel-nut-palm, 
in which case it pays no rent ; but when it is planted by itself, a rent 
is fixed by an agreement between the officers of revenue and the 
cultivator. In this case, the garden is surrounded by a hedge of the 
EuphorbiumTirucaUi; and a well is dug, from whence the garden is 
watered by pots. In Chaitra, from the 26 th of March till the 23d of , 
April, the garden throughout is dug one cubit deep, and the grass and 
roots are carefully removed. Having allowed it to- rest for a mouth, 
and having obtained a shower "of rain, hoe it with theYdla Kudali, and 
make it smooth. Holes, one cubit and a half in diameter, and three 
inches deep, are then formed throughout the field, at the distance 
of five cubits. In each of these is laid downu bundle of five cuttings 


Betel-leaf 

gardens 


r 
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of tlie Betel-Ieaf-vine, a cubit and a half m length, and tied slightly CHAPTER 
together at the middle. A thin covering of earth is .then put on 
the middle of each bundle, both ends of the cuttings being left Mayso, &c. 
baie. After this, for one month, the holes must be shaded from 
the sun, by covering them with leaves and branches, and each hole 
must daily receive tv'o pots of water. Near each row of holes, a 
diill must be made with the Yella Kudali; and m this must be 
planted, at everj’- half cubit’s distance, the seeds of the Agasliay 
( AEscIij/Jiome)ie grandijiora)^ Harroana (Erythrina Indica^ Lamarck 
Bura, and Nugay (Gmlandma Moringa), which must be slightly 
covered. This whole piocess must be finished in Vais^kha, which 
this year ends with the 23d of May. Each of the holes must eveiy 
day leceive half a pot of watei, except when it rains, and on the 
15th day must have as much cow-dung and ashes mixed as the cul- 
tivator can lift between his two hands joined After this manuring, 
when there is no rain, the garden must once eveiy other day be 
watered. The manuring must be repeated once a month till the 
shoots are six months old ; at the same time the garden must be 
weeded, and the earth in the holes loosened with a shaip stick. In 
each hole, at the end of six months from planting, must be put two 
sticks, three cubits high, on which the young vines may climb. 

At the end of the year these sticks are pulled out ; the vines are 
then put upon the young trees , and every month, as they grow, 
must be tied up to the stems Once a year, f wo cubits of the pai t 
of the vine that is nearest the ground must be laid doivn, and buried 
in the eaith. The plant begins to produce ripe leaves in the 
twenty-fifth month, and continue? productive at all seasons, and 
for many j^eais One of the men present, who is about fifty yeais 
of age, possessed a garden that had been planted by his father 
when a young man. 

The Huvnia, or flower gaidens, are cultivated near towns and riowcr 
populous places which aflTord a market foi then produce. In other 
situations, small spots are planted with flowers for the use of tlie 
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CHAPTER temples. It is only where the flowers are sold, that any rent is 
exacted for the soil. High grounds, that can he watered Avith pots 
iMn\ 20, Lc. from a Avell, are chosen for flower gardens, and the red soil is 
reckoned the most favourable. 

Drj- channel In the dry sandy channel of the river, at this season, the natives 
cuUiva"eT four kinds of cucurbitaceous fruits ; viz. the Carbiija, or water 

melon; x\\c.Tarhuja; the. Calungudy ; 2.r\6. Minicoi. \nKartika 
(19th October till l6th November) they dig down trenches till the 
sand appears moist. Tlien they plant the seed, and put over it a 
little dung and Marulu soil. In fifteen days it must have more 
dung, and a slight covering of sand; and at the end of the mouth 
another manuring. In a fortnight more the flowers appear, and, 
next fortnight, 3’’oung fruit is cut for sale. In the whole of the 
third month, the plants produce mature fruit. If any rain comes, 
the whole labour is lost. 

t 

Cattle. The cattle chiefly bred in the vicinity of Seringapafam are 
cows, buflfaloes, sheep, the long-legged goat, and asses. Horses, 
SAvine, and the common goat, are in too small number to be of 
any importance; and camels are all brought from a distance. 

Oxeiu In this part of the countr}', the oxen that are bred are by no 
means numerous enough for the use of the cultivators; and none 
are reared that are fit for carriage. The supply comes chiefly from 
Alumbady, Tripaturu, Cavadu hully, Cancana hully, Ramaghery., and 
Mageri. The farmers in general keep no more stock than the oxen 
required to cultivate their lands, with a few cows, or more com- 
monly buffaloes, to give milk for their families I shall, therefore, 
defer till another opportunity giving any further account of this 
kind of cattle. 

Buffalo The persons AA'ho sell milk are commonly called Gaiilies, and Ca~ 

-bodies ; butj in fact, they are of four distinct tribes. I. Gaulies, a 
tribe that wear the H- G^^aIaru of the Siidra cast. III. Eiru, 

who are Mussulmans. Hinduslany Eiru, Avho are Rajputs. Their 

- mode of managing cattle is the same, 'hlea.i Seringapatam they keep 
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only bufl'alocs ; as these animals continue in milk longer, and give CHAPTER 
it in gi cater quantities, than the cows do; and the grand object 
of the Gaufy is to supply cities and camps with the produce of his May 20, &c, 
daily. Three men, one Avoman, and tAVo oxen, are requned to ma- 
nage twelve female buffaloes. One man, Avith the assistance of the 
two oxen, brings the glass for their nightly consumption ; one man 
collects the A'arious articles of dry food given to them in tlie house , 
and the third conducts them to pasture and diink, and milks them. 

The AA'oman prepares the milk, and carries it to market. Near a 
camp, in order to prevent the Aioman from mixing too much Avith 
the soldiery, the last two persons exchange offices. 
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CHAPTER order to be washed. When tied up, she receives another feed of i ice 
husks, oil-cake, or, if they can be procured, of Jola, Camhu^ Udu, 
iMay 20, d:c. Hessaru, or cotton seed. The Camhu and Hessani are reckoned the 
most productive of milk, and the cotton seed of buttei. At eacli 
meal, a full allowance of these dry articles of provision is two Seers, 
or rather more than half a gallon. The buffalo is then milked a 
second time, and receives her share of the grass that has been col- 
lected through the day. Accordmg to the heat of the weather, she 
Rrmks daily from 60 to 90 Seers, or from about 16 to 24 gallons. 

The female buffalo is fit for breeding at three years of age; and, 
after going with young nine months, brings forth her calf in the 
cold season. The best males are kept for breeding. The others are 
either sacrificed when young, or brought up for laboui ; and at 
four years of age, in the rainy season, tliese last are emasculated 
Two ploughs wrought by bullocks will perform as much labour as 
three wrought by buffaloes, that work from six m the morning till 
noon, and from three in the afternoon till sun-set. 

The buffalo of India is the same with that of Europe, or the 
jBos Buhalis of Linnaeus ; of which I do not observe any good de- 
scription, or figure, in our books of natural history. It is totally 
distinct from the buffalo of the CapCj and the ud?'?iee is merely tlie 
animal in its wild state, an exaggerated account of which has been 
given to Mr. Kcr, and published in his translation of the Spsiema 
Natural. The figure and description of the naked buffalo, in Pen- 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds, bears no lesemblance whatcAcrto 
any variety of this animal that I have met with. Three varieties 
of buffalo are 1 eai ed near Sermgapaiam : I. the HxiUu; II. the Gujari, 
or Guiturat; III the Chocatu, vhich comes from the country border- 
ing on the river Krishna. 

The Hulhi is by far the most common, and is the native breed of 
the country. The female has a calf every year, and gives-milk for 
seven months. Besides v hat the calfdraws from her, she gives tvicc 
a-day about a Seer, or quart, of milk. (The Seer of milk, it must be 
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observed, is less than that of gram; for the last is always heaped. CHAPTER 
The Sen' of milk is ^ cry ncaily equal to the English ale quart). She 
gencially bears fiom ten to twelve ealves, and is veiy uni uly when May20, &c. 
the keeper attempts to milk her v ithout the calf being piesent. A 
female of this bleed, uhen three or four yeais old, costs from three 
to 5\\ Ca}}ier'rata Pagoda'S, oi from ]l. Os. Q.^d to 2/. Os 5\d A male 
fit for labour sells for fi om one to three Pagodas, or from 0/. 6s. S^d. 
to 1/. 0.y 2-^/. They will con\ cy a greater weight, either in a cart or 
on their back, than a common ox; but wMlk vciy slowdy, do not 
endure heat, and cannot casil}' tra\ el more than seven miles a-da}’-. 

The tw’o strangci breeds are gicatly superior in size to the 
Hullu; but in this country they very soon degenerate. The females 
breed once in two or tin ee years only, and produce in all about 
six calves For two years after each parturition, they continue to 
give a large quantity of milk ; but in the third year their milk 
begins to diminish ; and it entirely ceases about tw^o months before » 
the time of calving. In this country, besides w'hat the calf is 
allow^ed, they give daily from six to eight quarts of milk, and re- 
quire no more food than the common breed, neither do they refuse 
their milk, should the calf be removed or die: a young female of 
these breeds sells for ten to twelve Pagodas (3/ 7s. 9^d. to M. 0^ 7d'). 

Tlie males arc entirely leserved for breeding, or for carrying cloth; 
one of them v\ill carry as much as six oxen, and wull Avalk faster. 

They sell for about fifteen Pagodas, or 51. Os. gad. 

The shepherds are of a tribe called Hal, or Hullay Curubdrii; sheep, 
wdio in this neighbourhood have generally fixed abodes, \^d, rear 
large flocks of sheep, and long-legged goats. i 

I shall take another opportunity to describe the Cun, or sheep 
of Mysore. There are thiee vaiieties as to colour, red, black, and 
wdiite; but these do not constitute different breeds. Tlie red are 
scarce, and do not thrive, being chiefly brought from the Coiinbe- 
tore country , and it has been found by experience, that no sheep 
till ive here, except those yeaned in the immediate vicinity. 
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II. 

I^Iay 20, &c. 


Maycay, or 
long-legged 
^oat. 


One man and a dog will take care of a flock of ten rams and a 
hundred ewes. The males that are not wanted for breeding are 
paitly offered up, when lambs, as sacrifices by the shepherds them- 
selves, and of course arc eaten by them ; or, while in their third 
year, they arc emasculated, and a year afterwards sold to the 
butcher. The ewes breed at two years of age, without observing 
any particular season ; and, after having given about four lambs, 
ai c sold to the butcher. For three months the lamb is suffered to 
draw the whole milk. Once a day afterwards, for from two to four 
weeks, a moderate portion is taken by the shepl^rd. The milk is 
mixed with that of cows and buffaloes; and thirty ewes do, not 
give daily to the shepherd more than a quart. The sheep are shorn 
twice a year, and fifty fleeces produce about a Maund (or S-llb. 
6 ounces), or nearly half a pound each. The wool here is all coarse, 
and is usually manufactured into a kind of blanket. A good wether 
sells for Rupee, (2s. 8-1^.) an old ewe for one Rupee {2s. 2^f.)j the 
fleeces of seven sheep sell for one Fanam {%d). The sheep arp fed 
entirely on the grass that is found in waste lands ; for which no- 
thing is paid to government, only the shepherd is occasionally re- 
quired to furnish a sacrifice for the village gods. In general, they 
are confined at night in a pen contiguous to the shepherd’s hut; 
but in the ploughing season, they are lent out to the farmeis, to be 
folded on their fields. For this, so long as he is employed, the 
shepherd receives his food. The sheep must have water twice a 
da^,'at noon, and two hours afterwards. 

The ^long-legged-goat, called Maycay in the Canarese language, 
is a v/ery different breed from the common goat; but the two 
kinds can propagate together. It seems to approach nearly to the 
Syrian goat, as may be seen by the accompanying figure of a male, 
Fig. 10. By the Mussulmans here, it is most absurdly classed with 
the sheep . while "the short-legged goat has an appropriate name. 
In every flock of sheep theie is commonly a proportion of Maycays, 
which may be from ten to twenty out of every hundred. This does 
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not intcifcrc nith the pasture of the sheep; as the Moycay^ivQs CHAPTER 

cntnel} on the leaves of bushes and trees, while the sheep eat only 

the glass. Thej- requiie the same quantity of water. One male is May 20 , t^c. 

kept for t>\ enty females Of those not wanted for breeding, the 

shephcid sacrifiees some for his own use while they aie young ; the 

icmainderhe castrates and sells to the butcher. The female breeds 

at tv o years of age, without obsei ving any regular season ; and 

once a-ycar produces sometimes one kid, sometimes twins. They 

breed about four times; after v Inch they are generally killed by 

the shepherds for their own use. For three months the kid is 

allowed the v hole milk ; aftcrw ards the mother is milked once a 

day for two months ; and eight goats will give a quart of milk. A 

castrated Mayeaxj sells foi a llupcc 7\x\A. a half, or 3s. 3d. Some, that 

are very large, are oniamentcd with silver chains and bells, and 

serve for the children of the neli to ride on. 

Svine vere once very common; but Tippoo succeeded in ba- Swine 
nishing them from the immediate neighbourhood of his capital. 

Very few have as yet been brought back; but they will soon be 
numerous, as their flesh is sought after by many of the farmers. 

The lard is extracted, and used for strengthening carriagehullocks. 

A Seer given to an ox, when he is two j^eais old, and repeated 
yearly, is said to make him giow'veiy fat and stiong It is given 
mixed Avith the porridge of Ragp, but is so nauseous to the animal, 
that it requires to be crammed down Ins throat. It appears to me 
Tery improbable that any good should arise from such a practice ; 
but among the natives it is in frequent use. 

The native breed of horses here, as in most parts of India, is a Horses, 
small, ill-shaped, vicious poney ; though considerable pains were 
taken by Hyder and Tippoo to introduce a better kind. They had 
however veiy little success, and their cavalry Aras extremely ill 
mounted. The studs of brood mares kept by the Sultan have been 
dispersed, and most of them have fallen into the hands of the Aiml- 
darS) each of Avhom has one or tAvo mares for his own riding, and 

VoL. I. R 
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CHAPTER breeds from them whenever be can procure a stallion. As many 
good horses have been introduced by the English officers, I have 

May 20 , &c. no doubt, that, in the hands of the Amildars, the breed will improve, 
and become very hardy and serviceable. The mothers have now 
the former quality in an eminent degiee; and they only want ah 
occasional supply of foreign horses to give them size and figure. 

Manures. A good deal of attention is here paid to manuring the soil. Every 
farmer has a dunghill ; which is prepared by digging a pit of suf- 
, ficient extent; in this is collected the whole of the dung and litter 
of the cattle fiom the houses where they are kept, together with 
all the ashes and soil of the family. The straw, and various leaves 
intended to be used as manure, are never mixed with the dung. 
Theiarmers who are within two miles of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, and procure from the Halal, or sweepers, the ashes, ordure, and 
other soil of the town. This also is kept separate from the dunghill. 
Tiie straws of various crops, as before-mentioned, are reserved for 
manure ; and to these are added various leaves of wild plants ; the 
Cogay Sopu, or Galega purpurea; the JEoingay Sopu, or Robinia mitis; 
theTumbay Sopu, or Phloinis esculent a of Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. ; the 
Ugany Sopu, a Convolvulus : thoAity Sopu, or FiCus glomerata, R.; the 
Umutty Sopu, or Datura metel ; and the Yeccada Sopu, or Asdepias gi~ 
gantea. These leaves, and the stiaw, are the manure given to rice' 
ground in the sprouted-seed and transplanted cultivations. "When the 
field has been reduced to mud, a sufficient quantity of the manure is 
trampled into the puddle, and, with the moisture and heat of tins 
climate, soon rots. The dung m every part of Mysore is most com- 
monly carried out on carts, (secFig. 11,) which are applied to scarcely 
any other purpose. The city soil is reckoned best for sugar-cane, 
but is also given to vaiious grains. The use of lime as a manuic is 
totally unknown to the natives; who, indeed, consider all giound, 
naturally impregnated rvith that substance, as verj^ unfit for most 
kinds of cultivation. This accords well enough with the theory of 
Lord Dunclonald, who supposes that hmc is useful by promoting the 
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putrefaction of incit vegetable matter. The heat of the climate is CHAFFER 
hei e suiiicicnt for the purpose ; and the lime, which in a cold climate ^ 
may be necessary, vould be hcic destructive, by exhausting the Mayco, 6:c. 
^ cgctablc matter too (piickly. 

Near Sci wgapaiam the farms, in general, extend to tuo or three Sizcoffarras, 
ploughs of land. One plough is a poor stock ; the possessor of four 
or five IS a great farmer; and si\ oi seven aic icckoned prodigious 
wealth: the total want of a land-mcasuic, and the scatteied dispo- 
sition of the plots of vhich each farm consists, render it veiy dif- 
ficult to asceitam the extent of a plough of land ; especiallj’- as a 
dilfciencc aiiscs fioni the propoitioii of reafered land ?Lnd dry field 
which It contains. We may readily afiirm, however, that the ex- 
tent of a plough of land is very inconsiderable ; for the ploughings 
given to the same field arc vciy numeious, although dispersed over 
a consideiublc portion of the year; and I was assuied, that a plough 
wrought by bullocks did not labour more, daily, than one seventh 
of an acre. 

This account of the tenures and extent of faims not being satis- 
factory, on my return to Seringapafam I assembled the Amildar of 
the Patiana AAita gram, with the most intelligent of liis Skeris- 
tadars, and several respectable Gaudas, to consult them on the sub- 
ject. They saj', that a faimei having five ploughs, if he lives neai 
the town, must keep ten servants, ownng to the scaicity of foiage. 

At some distance, five men servants are sufficient. In harvest and 
seed time, he must hire additional labourers, wdio aie chiefly 
women, and must have fourteen oxen. 

Instead of dividing the crops, as usual in most paits of the Rentofwa- 
countr}^ the farmer heie cultivates 'his land as he pleases, 

and pays foi each Candaca of ground ten Candacas of Paddy, which 
are equal in value to 1120 Seers of rice. Tire average price of this 
is about 20 Seei's for a Rupee. For this ground, therefore, he pays 
to the government 66 Rupees, wdiich is at the rate of 1/. 3s. an 
acre He must also give an alloivauce to the gods, and to the 
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Tenures. 


Gaudas 


Chapter Panchanga, Tallmi'i, and other village officers, in lieu of tlie share 
which they were formerly wont to receive on a division of crops. 
May 20 , kc. The rent of dry field is paid in money, according to an old valua- 
tion formed on an estimate of its produce. With five ploughs, a 
man cultivates about 12|- acres of watered land, and 25 acres of 
dry field. The Circar, or government, is bound to keep the canals 
and tanks in repair. 

The Ryuts, or farmers, have no property m the ground ; hut it 
is not usual to turn any man away, so long as he pays the custo- 
mary rent. Even in the reign of Tippoo, such an act would have 
been looked upon as an astonishing grievance. The Gaudas are not 
here hereditary, hut are appointed by the Amildar^ with the con- 
sent of the farmers ; for the Amildar never attempts to put in any 
person contrary to the wishes of the people These Gaudas receive 
a fixed pay of 20 Fanams, or 13^. a month, and perform the 
sacrifices, which in other places are usually offered by the here- 
ditary chiefs of villages. 

The account of these persons, concerning the quantity of ground 
that can he laboured by one plough, is probably under-rated. Ac- 
cording to an account of the ground that is now actually cultivated 
by the plough in the Paftana Ashta gram, which was procured 
from Purnea, and given me by Colonel Close, the watered lands 
amount to ISfip Candacas, or 8487 acres, and the dry field to p64 
Candacas, or 22,172 acres. This divided by 3078, which, according 
to public documents, is the number of ploughs in the same district, 
will give for a farm of five ploughs 13. -jVo acres of xoatered land, 
and 36 acres of dry field. 

The hire of farmers’ labourers at Seringapatam, and -generallj' 
within two miles flora the city, when employed throughout the 
year, is 10 Sultany Fanams, or 6s. Sjt?. a month. The servant lives 
in his own house ; and it is customary for the master, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as marriages, to advance the servant 
money. This is not deducted from his wages by gradual instalments; 


Servants 
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but is considered as a debt, that must be icpaid befoie the CHAPTER 

ser\antcau leave bis place. In ease of the seivant’s death, his 

sons are bound to pay the debt, oi to continue to work vutli their 20, &c. 

fathers master, and, if there he no sons, the master can give the 

daughters avay m marriage, and iccene the presents that aie 

usually gi\cn on such occasions, unless these should exceed the 

amount of the debt. 'In harvest, the daily hiie of a man is six 

Scer^ of Ptiddj/. A voman transplanting ncc gets daily of a Sid- 

iainj Fananu or about two-pence. The only servant that does woik 

in the house of a faimei is a woman, who comes once a day to 

sveep the liousc, and for her tioublc receives a piece of cloth once 

a } car. Tlic vomcn of the family cook, fetch water, and perform 

all other family labour The sci vants ai e both Sudras and IVhalliarii ; 

but sc^ cn tenths of the whole aic of the former cast. 

Si.\ or seven miles from town, the monthl}^ line of a servant is 
8 Fanams, 01 about 55 Ad Farther fiom the city, the hue is one 
Fanam, and SO Seers (or a little more than eleven pecks) of gram ; 
of which one half must be Ragy^ and the remainder of such kind 
as it may be most agreeable to the farmer to spare. 

At dilferciit convenient places in every Taluc there ai e weekly Weekly 
markets, which in good parts of the country may be about two or 
three miles from each other. To these the fanners carry then pro- 
duce, and sell it, partly to consumers by retail, and partly by whole- 
sale to traders. In the early part of the day they endeavour to sell 
their goods by retail, and do not deal with the traders unless they 
be distressed for money. It is not customaiy foi traders to ad- 
vance money on the crops, and to leceive the produce when they 
ripen. At all these markets business is earned on by sale ; no barter 
is customary, except among a few poor people, who exchange 
grain for the produce of the kitchen garden. 

On considering the state of agncultuie near Senngapatam, many Imperfect 
capital defects will be perceived. Ameliorating succession of crops is cul^re 
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CHiVPTER. utterly unknown ; scarcely any attention is paid to the improvement 
of the breed of labouring cattle, and stillless to providing them with 

May 20, &C. sufficient nouiisbment. The religion of the natives,- indeed, is a 
powerful obstacle in the way of agriculture. The higher ranks of 
society being excluded from animal food, no attention will, of 
course, be paid to fattening cattle ; and without that, what would 
our agriculture in England be worth ? We could have no green 
crop's to restore our lands to fertility, and but a scanty manure to 
invigorate our crops of grain. I am afraid, however, that the 
reader, in perusing the foregoing accounts, will have formed an 
opinion of the native agriculture still more favourable than it de- 
serves. I have been obliged to use the English words ploughings, 
weedings, and hoeings, to express operations somewhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives ; and the frequent repetitions of 
these, mentioned in the accounts taken from the cultivators, might 
induce the reader to imagine that the ground was well wi ought, 
and kept remarkably clean. Quite the reverse, however, is the 
truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection of their implements, 
and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in it 
as before the labour commenced ; while the plough has not pene- 
trated above three inches deep, and has turned over no part of the 
soil. The view of the plough and other implements in the annexed 
plates, will sufficiently account for this circumstance The plough, 
it must be observed, has neither coulter nor mould-board, to di- 
vide, and to turn over the soil and the handle gives the plough- 
man very little power to command its direction. The other instru- 
ments are equally imperfect, and are more rudely formed than it 
was possible for my draughtsman to represent. 

Manufac- The manufactures of Sey'ingapatam and its vicinity were never 
considerable. Tliey were chiefly military stores and camp equi- 
page ; and of course, have been greatly reduced by the arsenal 
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having become a mere dependency on that of Madras, Weavers CHAPTER 
arc now assembling in considerable numbers in Shahar Garija?)!, and 
in a shoit time vill probably become numerous. The trade of the 20 , &c. 
place vas almost cntiicly confined to the importation of provisions, 
clothing, and luxuiics for the court and aimy; and the returns 
wcie almost wholly' made in cash 

In the following table, the coins current here arc detailed. Corns 
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’ Accounts are commonly kept in Canter raia Palams, and in an CHAPTER 
imaginary money containing ten of these; by the Mussulmans 
called Chucnms, and by the English Cantery Pagodas, a corruption 20, &c. 
of Canter'ram Pagoda It must be observed, that, in the table, 
the value of the silver coins is estimated from that of the gold, 
according to the rate of exchange Tliat of gold coins is fixed by 
comparing the pure gold that each contains; "with that of a guinea: 
but the Canter'raia Palam, being much adulterated, passes for more 
than its real value. Tins -would occasion much confusion. I shall 

0 

therefore, in all calculations, consider it as worth one twelfth part 
of the Sultany Pagoda. The coins were assayed at the Calcutta 
mint by Mr. Davidson. 

The value of the different coins was frequently changed by the Regulations 
late Sultan in a very arbitrary and oppressive manner. When he 
was about to pay his troops, the nominal value of each coin was 
raised very high, and kept at that standard for about ten days ; 
during which time the soldiery were allowed to pay off their debts 
at the high valuation. After this, the standard was reduced to the 
proper value Ever since the place has been in the hands of the 
English, the value has been fixed by the commanding officer. The 
value put upon the copper, by this regulation, is higher than the 
market price of that article; owing, probably, to a difficulty in 
getting copper money to pay the troops the fractional parts of their 
allowances The Batia, or price exacted by the money-changers for 
converting coin of one kind into another, is modeiate; but the 
dealers are accused of imposing on thoSewho are unacquainted -with 
business ; and, as scarcely any of the coins are aliquot parts of an- 
other, they have great opportunities for this kind of fraud I have, in 
the table, stated the quantity of copper given, by the Shrqfs, for gold 
and silver; when they give gold or silver for copper, they charge 
QiO Dubs for Zi Sultany Pagoda, which is a difference of 2 -|- per cent. 

According to the regulations of the late Sultan, the Seer is the Weights, 
standard weight and measure, and is of t\vo kinds ; called in the 

Yol. I, S 
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CHAPTER 

II. 


Mussulman language Cuclia Seer, and Pucka Seer. Each is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. 

May 20, &c. The Cucha Seer is the basis of the weights, and is equal to 24 
Sultany Rupees, or to the 0. 6O67 part of a pound avoirdupois. On 


this is founded the following set of weights ; 
1 Seer - - - - 

5 Seers make 1 Pansh Seer 
8 Pansh Seers = 1 Managu, or Maund 


20 Managus 


= 1 Barua, or Candy 


lb. 

0.6067 
S.0335 
24.2d80 
485. Shoo 


By the Cucha weight are sold Jagory, sugar, tamarinds, turmeric, 
ginger, mustard, capsicum, betel-nut, asafoetida, garlic, spices, 
pepper, cardamoms, sandal-wood, wool, silk, cotton, thread, ropes, 

' honey, wax, lac, oil, Ghee, &c. &c. Oil and Ghee are frequently sold 

, by measure. A Seer weight of oil is taken, and put into a cylindri- 

cal brass vessel, which is reduced to a size adequate to contain the. 
exact quantity, and serves afterwards as a standard. 
l^Ieasuies. The Pucka Seer is formed by mixing equal quantities of nee, 
Udu, Hessaru, Huruli, Tomry, Axtaray, Carl ay, Ellu, and wheat ; and 
then by taking of the mixture 84 Rupees weight, which is put into 
a vessel that will exactly contain it when heaped. This serves for 
Dry Mea- a standard, and measures 7^. , V o V o cubical inches. From this stand- 
sure. Sultan established the following dry-measure, which he 

ordered to be used throughout his dominions. 


SuUany Pleasure. 

Cubical inches 
and 

Decimals 

Winchester Measure 

Bushels 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

and 

Decimals. 


1 Seer - - - 

74 8125 

00 

00 

0.3592 

16 Seers - 

1 ColagaoxJVocula 

1197 

— 

0 

0 454 

20 Colagas 

1 Candaca 

239 40 

11 


0 108 
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Notwithstanding the arbitrary po\rcr of the Sultan, he "vvas by no CHAPTER, 
means able, in this matter, to introduce any uniformity ; the iveight 
thciefore difl'ers in almost every village, and even in the same for 
different purposes. The Ccndaca indeed every where contains £0 
Cola gas ; but the Colaga vaiics from 5 Seers, to the Suit any standard 
In the Ashta gram the usual measure is : 


Customary Illcasure in the Ashfa gram. 

Cubical inches, 
anil 

Decimals, 

^Ylnchcstcr INIeasurc. 

Bushels. 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

and 

Decimals. 

14 Seers - - 

20 Colagas 

1 Colaga - - 

1 Candaca 

1047.375 

20947.5 

9 

1 

2 

1 897 
1 94 


By this measure are sold all kinds of grain 

The measure of length introduced by Tippoo was founded on the LongMca- 
Gtijah, equal to 38|- inches. 

6000 Giijahs = 1 Hardary, commonly by Euro- Miles. Furlongs 
peans called a Sidtany Coss - - - =3 5.-^^ 

4 Haldanes =. 1 Gavada, or day’s journey, =14 4 -iVW 

But the Hardary m common use is one fourth less, 

and IS therefore equal to - - 2 5.87 

Tlie Gavada, or day’s journey, - - =10 7.48 

This measurement is called Canter'raia, or Cautery, as the English 
pronounce it. 

None of the roads, howmver, are measured but all the distances 
are formed by computation, and may therefore, in general, be 
estimated as much longer than they are commonly called. 

Cloth and timber are usually measured by the purchaser’s cubit ; 
which may be considered, in all nations, as on an average eighteen 
inches. 
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CHAPTER The natives here are either not well acquainted with the quarries 
their country, or else pretend great ignorance concerning them. 

Mayso, (Sfc. Although the country abounds in a variety of ornamental stones, 

Quarries. o^^serve only two about Seringapaiam, that have received a marble 
polish. The one is the black stone used in Hyder's monument, 
the quarry for which I shall hereafter have an opportunity of ex- 
amining. The other is a most beautiful green stone, of which some 
bases for pillars were found in the palace ; but no person can tell 
from whence they were brought. It has the appearance of quartz 
stained by copper ; but is vitrifiable, per in a moderate heat, and 
gives out no copper to the vitriolic acid. 

The two finest stones near Senngapatam are found at Kingalu 
Copaht, and Cavafy CadUj both near the northern /branch of the 
river. The former is a compact granite, consisting of dark red 
felspar, red and yellowish quartz, and black mica. Some of the yel- 
low particles appear to be felspar.. The prevailing colour is owing to 
the dark red minute particles of felspar ; but it also contains large 
concretions of the same stone, whith have a bright red colour. 

I had a specimen resembling this bi ought me (I do not know from 
what place), in which the red felspar predominated over the 
quartz, and the mica was in a very small proportion. The grains 
' are small ; it is also a very ornamental stone. 

The stone from Camry Cadumaj be called either a hornstone por- 
phyry, or a granatine. Its basis is a "Sark brown hornstone, in 
which are, imbedded grey, yellow, and red felspars, and black shorl. 
Like the former, it is very compact. 

The granite, of which the walls of Mysore and Nuzerhar have 
been formed, is loose-grained, and consists of glassy quartz, green 
and black mica, and reddish felspar. The mica is in large quantity, 
and the felspar in a smaller proportion than usual. 

Specimens of a fine-grained granite were also brought me from 
some quarry in the neighbourhood, consisting of black mica, grey 
felspai, and yellowish brown quartz, which gives the predominating 
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colour. It is, probably, rather a gneiss than a granite, as a stratified CHAPTEft 
appearance may be seen in one of the specimens ; but, exrcept in the 
rock, it IS generally difficult to distinguish gneiss from granite. 

At Kingalu Copalu is also found a very pretty, fine-grained gra- 
nitell, consisting of grey felspar and black mica. It is evidently of a 
slaty texture, and would be a gneiss, if it contained quartz. It is 
of the.kind of stone called by Saussure Roche feuilletie, which seems 
to be a useful distinction. 

Neai the Duma Adaulut Bang, on the island of Senngapatam, ai e 
found nodules of a stone called Madi Cullu, which is sometimes 
used for making gun-flints; these, however, aie of a bad quality. 

Better ones, called Chely mttly, are said to be found near a village, 
called Beu Cullu, about twenty miles north and west from Serin-- 
gapatam The Madi Cullu is evidently a homstone. 

All these stones are very hard ; yet the natives cut them into 
pillars, or flags, with tolerable facility. The same persons cut the 
stones out of the quairy, and afterwards work them up into the 
various fantastical shapes that are given'to them m Hindu build- 
ings. Good workers in .stone get from 40 to 50 Fanams a month 
(from about 1/. 6s, lO^d. to 1/, 13j 7d.). The drudgery is performed 
by common labourers. Tlie granite may be cut by wedges in any 
direction, and to any length , but there is always one direction, 
in which it is found to split easiest ; a number of small square 
holes, about an inch and a half in diameter, and four inches deep, 
are cut in the line by which the stone is meant to be split. The 
work is performed by a small steel punch of this shape, v^hich H 
is driven m by a heavy iron mallet. When the rock or stone is \} 
very long, or deep, these holes must be almost contiguous , but when 
the surface to be split is small, they may be at considerable dis- 
tances. Blunt wedges of steel are then put in the holes, and each is 
struck upon in its turn, until the stone splits, which it does in a 
straight line to the very bottom of the mass or sti'atum. Tlie surface 
is cut smooth vith steel chisels, and, except in the vei^' finest works. 
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CHAPTER receives no higher polish. When a marble polish is to he given, it 
is done by rubbing the stone with cakes made of the adamantine 

May 20, &c. Spar, reduced to powder, and united with melted /ac. The adaman- 
tine spar is here called Curungada Cullii, and is said to be found in 
lumps, which are immersed in rocks of a black stone, near Naga- 
mangula. It must be observed, however, that at Nagamangula the 
people denied their having any such stone. 

Near Sermgapatam the Congcar^ or limestone nodules, called 
there Suna Culluj are very common, and are found of four different 
qualities, which, however, are generally intermixed in the same 
field. These four varieties, therefore, although they produce lime of 
different degrees of whiteness, and are distinguishable by the work- 
men, have the same origin. They have, no doubt, been deposited 
by water; and I have been told, by good B-uthority m Bengal, that 
a field, after having been perfectly freed of these nodules, will in a 
few years be again filled with them. Whence then is this calcan- 
ous matter derived ? There are here no rocks of limestone, or mar- 
ble, from which it could have been washed. The whole calcarious 
matter to be found in Mysore is a Tufa. The quicklime is prepared 
by a class of people called Uparu, who are in general poor, and 
must receive advances to enable them to hire labourers. A labour- 
ing man at this work earns daily f of a Fanam, almost a sixpence ; 
and women, who perform much of the labour, get one third of that 
sum. They are allowed to collect the nodules, which are generally 
found by the sides of rivulets, 'and in waste ground, without pay- 
ing any thing to the public ; but in the late government they were 
frequently compelled to supply the Sultan at a low'rate. The lime 
is always burned with charcoal. The dark-coloured quicklime, for 
building, costs, at Seringapaiam, six Fanams a Candaca, or nearly five 
pence a bushel , finer lime, for white-yashing, costs ten Fanams, or 
a little more than eight pence a bushel ; and the finest, that is used 
for chewing with betel, costs twenty Fanams a Candaca, or one 
shilling and four pence half-penny a bushel. 
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Firewood at Senngapatam is a dear article, and the fewel most CHAPTER 
commonly used is cow-dung made up into cakes This, indeed, is 
much used in every part of India, especially by men of rank , as, 
fiom the^' veneration paid to the cow, it is considered as by far the 
most pure substance that can be employed. Every beid of cattle, 
when at pasture, is attended by women, and these often of high 
cast, who with their hands gather up the dung, and carry it home 
in baskets. Tliey then form it into cakes, about half an inch thick, 
and nine inches in diameter, and stick them on the walls to dry. 

So different, indeed, Hindu notions of cleanliness from ours, that 
the walls of their best houses are frequently bedaubed w'lth these 
cakes , and every morning bumerous females, from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, bring for sale into Senngapatam baskets of this 
fewel 

Many females who carry large baskets of cow-dung on their Women of 
heads are well-dressed, and elegantly formed girls The dress of 
the Karndtaca women is indeed very becoming ; and I have never 
seen finer forms than even the labouring women of that country 
frequently possess. Tlieir necks and arms are in particular re- 
markably well shaped. Their nastiness, however, is disgusting ; very 
few of the inhabitants above the Ghats being free from the itch ; 
and their linen, being almost always dyed, is seldom washed. 

Timber, for building and furniture, may be had at Senngapatam Timber, 
of excellent quality , but it is dear, as it is brought from a great 
distance by land carriage. The principal supply comes from the 
neighbourhood of the western Ghats, 

The plan which I have concerted with Colonel Close, for m}^ Plan for fu- 
future investigations, iS, to proceed to the chief places of the IXdja's gatfons!^^ 
dominions ; and there to make myself master, so far as I shall be 
able, of the state of the country I am then to draw up a set of 
queries applicable to the state of aifairs, which PurneavfAl circulate 
among the Amildars, and procure their answers for my information. 

I shall follow a similar plan in the dominions immediately subject 
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CHAPTER to the Company. The country toward the north-west being now 
H* in a very unsettled state, owing to the insurrection of Dundia, I 
Mey 20, &:c. shall defer my visit to that quarter to the last ; with a view of giv- 
ing the collectors of Canara time to answer such queries as I may 
propose to them, after having visited that province, which is the 
last part of the Company’s territory that I intend to survey.. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FROM SERINGAPATAM TO BANGALORE. 

TTAVING finished my business at Seringapatam, on the fith of CHAPTER 
June 1800, I left it early in the morning, and assembled my 
people at a small village, named Gaynangur^ which is situated among June 6. 
the hills north from the liver Chxtery. The fields that are at present Appearance 
occupied having now been all ploughed, I observe that a large coun- 
proportion of the arable land is left waste. 

At Gaymngur there is much talc; but the laminze are not large Minerals, 
enough to serve for glass. It occupies the rents and smalLveins in 
an extensive chain of quartz, which is in a state of decomposition, 
and of which some parts are red, and some white. By digging 
deep, it is probable that larger pieces of the talc might be found. 

The inhabitants are wonderfully ignorant of the mineral produc- 
tions of their country, for they did not know the limestone nodules, 
so common in this place, when shown to them in their own fields. 

All their lime comes from the city, 

7th J}ine — I went to Mundnm. Not above one third of the Mmditm 
arable land appeals to be now occupied. 

The flight of locusts that I saw when I was here last (p 57), Locusts, 
settled at a village to the eastward, and ate up all the young Jola. 

The rice land here is watered entirely from tanks oi reservoirs ; Watered 
and the cultivation is never commenced till there be a sufficiency 
of water in the tank to ensure the crop. When the rains set in early, 
and fill the tank tiniel}'-, the farmers have yearly two crops ; but 
when the early part of the season is dry, they take a Hainu crop of 
JFulPEllu, Udu, Hessaru, or Carl ay , and afterwards, when the tank 
IS filled, plough for a crop of Caru rice. 

VoL. 1. T 
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CHAPTER The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 

III* 

Names. Ripening. Names. . Ripening. 

June 7 . Doda Butta 5 months. Concrwaly 5 months. 

Rice. -n Tt 

Putu Butta 5 months. Mulu Butta 3 months. 

Hotay Caimbuti 5 months. 

Every kind may be cultivated, either as Haintt or Caru. The 

Mulu Butta is never sown, except when there is a deficiency of 

water. The only cultivation here is the Mold Butta^ or sprouted- 

seed ; the manUer of preparing which is as follows : Steep the seed 

in water all night , next morning mix it with cow-dung, and fresh ' 

« 

plants of the Tmhbay Sopu, or Phlomis esculenta, RoStb. MSS., and 

put it in a Mudy. Oh the Mudy place a heavy stone, and on the 

two following days sprinkle it with Water. On the thirdL day it is 

fit for sowing 

For the Hainu crop, the ploughings, from about the 1st of June 
till the 11th of July, are nine in nuifiber. Dung and Ipaves are 
then put on the field, and trampled into the mud. The water is now 
let off, until no more than a depth of one inch remains; afterwards, 
the seed is sown, and a slight spnnkling of dung is laid over it. 

A watering once in three days is then given ; and after the third 
time, the field is inundated till the grain ripens. The weeds are 
removed on the 20th, 40th, and 60th days. The Caru cultivation 
is exactly the same, only the ploughings are between the 21st of 
November, and the 20th of December. 

In both kinds of cultivation, and in every species of rice, an 
equal quantity of seed is sown on the same extent of ground, and - 
the produce is nearly equal. By measuring a plot of ground, and 
reducing to the English standards the farmer’s estimate of its seed 
and produce in a middling good crop, I find the seed to be for an 
acre, 1 bushel 1,624 gallon, and the produce to be 36 bushels 
0,720 gallon, or thirty fold. The quantity of seed here is smaller, 
and the produce greater, than in the land watered by the over 
(Mvery, 
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8th June. — -o^ent to Madura Since the 4th instant, Avhen 
had a heavy storm of wind, rain, and thunder, the weather has been 
remarkably pleasant. The sun is in general clouded, and the tem- 
perature of the air like moderate summer weather in England. 

The proportion of ground in actual cultivation does not appear to 
exceed one tenth pait of the countrj'’. At Madura there is a very 


CHAPTER 

III 

June 8. 
liladiii a. 
Weather, 


fine reservoir, which indeed waters moie ground than the inhabi- 


tants can cultivate; for they are much reduced in number. In Depopula- 
Hyder's time they amounted to S50 houses , and they rose to 400 in 
the early part of the Sultan’s government. By the expeditions of 
Lord Cornwallis the houses sunk to 250, and Tippod’s late oppres- 


sions have reduced them to 100. The people, however, seem to be 


much satisfied with the protection they enjoy under the British 
forces, and aie betaking themselves with industrj^ to the re-esta- 
blishment of their couutr 3 ^ 

The reservoir, and an old pagoda in the foit, are said to be the 
work of T'lsJmu Verdana Raya, a prince who, about 700 years ago, 
had vei}^ extensive dominions in this countiy. The reservoir is a Resenoir. 


very valuable work, and ought to render this prince’s name venerable 
to the latest posteiity. It receives a supply from therivei bj* means 
of a dam and canal, and, with the repairs which it is now about to 
receive, is expected to be able to supplj'^ with water, through the 
Arhole year, all the fields under the level of its bank. The extent of 
this land is very considerable ; but the supply of water hai ing been irrigation, 
for some years deficient, the farmers have been obliged, on many 
fields, to content themselves vith a Hainu crop of Cailay, and a 
Cai u crop of Jola 

Two crops of rice are never taken from the same field in one Rice. 


3 'ear, but in order to divide the labour, part of the iice ground is 
cultivated in the Hauiu, and part in the Cam season. 
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Stigar-cane, 


A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 
The following are the kinds of rice cultivated here : 


NAMES. 

Months required to bring 
the Seed to maturity. 

Seed required 
for one Acre. 

Produee of one 
Acre 

lit Quality of 
Soil, 

Increase on one Seed. 

Produce of ont 
Acre 

ad Quality of 
Soil 

Increase on one Seed 

Produce of one 
Acre 

3 d Quality of 
Soil 

Increase on one Seed | 

tfl 

73 

3 

A 

• 

a 

4J 

A 

Gallons. 
Decimal parts. 

* 

*> 

75 

JZ 

0t 

3 

A 

0 

¥» 

U 

u 

u 

A 

Gallons 

Decimal parts. 

A 

75 

JZ 

3 

A 

•0 

0 

U 

A 

Gallons, 

Decimal parts. 

¥1 

73 

3 

A 

U 

PJI 

Gallons. 

Decimal parts 

Hotay Cambutt 

5 

1 

0 

1.467 

59 

1 

0 47 

100 

41 

2 

0.25 

70 

23 

2 

1 8 

40 

Doda or Bily Butta 

5 

1 

0 

1.467 

59 

1 

0.47 

100 

41 

2 

0 25 

70 

23 

2 

1.8 

40 

Arsma Caimbufi 


0 

3 

0 627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1,52 

42 

Putu Butta - - - 

H 

0 

3 

0627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

07 

S4 

17 

2 

1 52 

42 

Yaltc Raja - - - 

H 

0 

3 

0627 

47 

16 

114 

35 

2 

07 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

Mvrargtih - - - 

6 

0 

3 

0 627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0,7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

Conawalj/ - - - 

5 

0 

3 

0627 

47 

1 

1 6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1 52 

42 

Sucadass - - - 

H 

0 

3 

0627 

47 

1 

1 6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 


This estimate was-formed by taking a farmer to his own field, 
asking him hojv' much seed it required, and measuring it. Tlie 
measures were then changed into English ; and the other farmers 
were interrogated concerning the quantity that each kind of rice 
should produce on an equal extent oF the different kinds of soil. 
The produce of the same kind of lice, in the same soil, whether 
cultivated as Hainu or Caru, or as Mola or Nati, should be nearly 
the same. 

All the kinds of rice may be raised either as Hainu or Caru crops, 
or by the Mola or Nati modes of cultivation. No Puneji is ever 
attempted. The Mola cultivation is exactly the same as at Mundiim^ 
The seedlings for transplantation, in the Nati cultivation, are always 
raised as Niragy. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane being somewhat different from 
that used at Seringapatami I shall enter into the particulars. The 
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only cane cultivated here is the Restali. The preparation of the CHAPTER 
ground occupies about three months previous to the end of Phal- 
guna, which happened this year on the 14th of March. The steps June 8. 
taken m this preparation are as follow, "Water the field. Allow it 
three days to dry, then plough it six times, and break the clods with 
the Col Kiiddh. Manure with leaves, and plough again ; manure 
with dung, and plough three times. The field, having been thus pre- 
pared, is divided into beds, as at Senngapatam (p.9fi). Four holes,, 
about a cubit’s distance from each other, are formed in the breadth 
of each bed. Two cuttings of three joints each, are put in each 
hole, and covered first vath an inch of earth, and then with five 
inches of dung Water is given to each hole, and every morning 
for fifteen days this is repeated. The holes are then dug up with a 
sharp atick, and more dung is given For fifteen days more the 
watering must be again repeated. The whole field must then be 
hoed with the Yella Kuddh, and in each bed a winding channel 
must he formed, passing through between the rows of holes, as in 
the explanatory sketch (Fig. 7). ^Fhen there is no rain, these 
channels must once a week be filled with water. At the end of a 
month the ground must be again hoed, and the channels formed 
afresh. Between the 24th of May and the 22d of June, the canes 
become a cubit high. The plants of each hole must then be tied 
together with a binding of leaves A third hoeing is now given,' 
and the earth heaped up roimd the roots of the cane. The water- 
ings once a week must he continued When the plants have grown 
another cubit, which will be about the beginning of September, 
they must be tied a second time; and again a third time about the 
beginning of November, the watering once a week having been 
regularly continued About the end of December, the works are 
repaired ; in the tenth month from planting the crop commences, 
and must be finished in the eleventh. Tlie cane is succeeded by 
Sesamum, that by nee, and that again by sugar. The Sesamum and 
rice occupy one year, and the sugar-cane another, alternately. The 
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III. 


June 8. 
Saline earth. 


Sn Vaulina 
'cam Brdh- 
tnans. 


best fields for this cultivation are composed of a sandy red soil. 
The low black clays are reserved entirely for rice. 

In this part of the country much of the soil is impregnated with 
saline matter, and called Soidu munnu. Of this there are two kinds ; 
one chiefly impregnated with carbonate of soda, the other with the 
muliates of soda and magnesia. The latter would produce nothing : 
the former is cultivated, although it produces poor crops. The 
manure used for it is formed of the branches of the Euphorbiuni 
Tirucalli^ which in this pai t of the country are never used on any 
other kind of rice-ground. In the country near Madras they are, 
for all soils, the most esteemed manure. 

Having procured a Sn Vaishnaram Brdhman, esteemed a man of 
great learning, I examined him concerning the peculiarities of his 
sect ; but with very little satisfaction. However well these men 
may be instructed in ceitain dogmas, and the art of disputation, 
they are not qualified to give any satisfactory information con- 
cerning the origin of their order, or the means by which it came 
to prevail over others ; for, of the sectaries which differ from them- 
selves, such as those of Budha, Jama, or Swa, they profess an almost 
total ignorance, and sovereign contempt. 

This man allows, that in the existing V6das no mention is made 
of any division of the Br&hmans into sects ; but he contends, that 
from the very beginning of the universe all the three sects of 
Smarial, Aayngar, and Madual, existed ; and he says, that they are 
mentioned in the eighteen Purdnas, which, next to the Vkdas, are 
by the Br&hmans esteemed as most holy. Although the Brahmans 
have existed from the beginning of time, yet in the ninth century 
of the era of S&liv&hana, or tenth century of Christianity, twenty- 
one heretical sects had ansen in Bh&rata-khanda, and had turned 
from the true worship almost the whole of its inhabitants. Each of 
these sects had a Bhasha, or hook explaining , their doctrine, 
founded partly on dogmas derived from the Vedas, and explained in 
the last six of the eighteen Pur&nas, and partly on tenets contrary 
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to the hook^ esteemed '^acred by the Bi altwaii':. The most le- CIUPTLR 
markable of tlicse sects were the Buddhtais, the Jamas, and the 
S'mrJa^ Junes. 

About this time arose a celebrated doctor of the Bidhvians, 
r\:i\\\Qi\ Said ara ^IcJh' ivn, who belonged to the sect of Sma. Tlic 
eighteen ih/rd/wf arc di\ ided nito three distinct doctrine?, called 
Safuiha, Rajasa, and lantau} , the ptmapLs of which, fiom thcii 
tendency, arc comjiaicd to God. to a king, and to the dcMl; the 
fir>t and last resembling God and the E\il Spirit, while the Rdjasa 
is of a ptinccl} natinc, paitU good and partly bad. S'Dihaia 
Achin pa .is a Sinai !al, acknow lodged the tw o first parts to be tlie 
proper guide for the conduct of Brdhmaiii, and wrote a BhusJta, 
or commentary, c.allcil .ificr his own name, in which he explained 
the doctiinc of the first twehc of the eighteen Pnrd;m, so as to 
reconcile it with the tenets of six of the prevailing sects, of whom 
the most remarkable w ere the Saiaiam, Gompatyam, Saivam, and 
Vaislmcr^nm. By this method he gained a stioiig party; and having, 
among others, brought over the prince of Srmga-gin, where he 
lived, he commenced a v loleiit persecution against the heretical 
doctrines. 

In the year of Salivuliana 9J2 (A D. lOOp), at Sit Prrmaturu, or 
Sriraram P'hnthur, near j\Iadras, was born Rama Anuja Achin ya of 
the Sri Vahhnavam sect of Brahmans, and who, of course, followed 
the authority of the first six only of the eighteen Pm anas. These 
six are called Vaishnacam, Kaiadyam, Bdgaxi'atam, Garudam, Pad- 
mam, and Vardham The second division of the eighteen 
is read by this sect of Bt uhvians, although they do not found on it 
any of their doctrines. Thej’ look with horror on the third division. 

On arriving at the age of discretion, Rama Annja became a.Sannydst, 
and wrote a commentar}’’, in w'hich he confuted the works of 
Sankara Achdrya, and demonstrated, that of the twenty-one sects, 
the only one that ought to be tolerated was that called Vaishnavam. 

The commentary of Rama Anuja is now the chief guide of the Si t 
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CHAPTER V lishnavani JBrdhmcDis They worship Visluiu, and the gods of liis 
family only, and all over the Decan are almost exclusively the 
June 8 . ' officiating priests in the temples of these deities. They allege Brahmd 
, to be a son of Vishnu^ and Svoa the son of Brahmd, and consider 
them as the creative and destructive poAvers in the universe; but 
they abhor the ivorship of these gods, l^ishnu they consider as the 
same with Para Brahma, or the Supreme Being : yet they Avorship 
him in nine only of his ten incarnations. Biidha, although the 
tenth incarnation of Fisfmu, is never Avorshipped by them, nor, I 
belieA'’e, by any Brdhman. Tlie reason assigned for this is as folloAA's: 
one of the Asuras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the 
inhabitants of Avhich Avere A^ery troublesome to the inhabitants of 
Brahma L6ka, heaven of Brahma, Aiffio attempted in vain to take 
the place; it being destined not to fall, so long as the Avomen avIio 
resided in it should preserve their chastity, Avhich hitherto had 
been inviolate. Tlie angels at length offered up theii; prayers to 
Vishnu, Avho took upon himself the form of a most beautiful young 
man, and became Budha Avatdra. Entering then into the city, he 
danced naked before the AVomen, and inspired thcnl Avith loose 
desires ; so that the fortress, being no longer defended by the 
shield of purity, soon fell a prey to the angels. As the Brithmans 
cannot defend this action of the god, they never invoke him by 
the name or ni the form of Budha Avatdra. i 

Rama Anuja Achui ya having had great success both against the 
Smartal, and the heretical sects, especially the Jabias, formed a 
hieiarchy for his folloAvcis. He divided the whole into eighty-four 
portions, and ordered, that each portion, and their descendent'-, 
should be suliject to a Guru or Saumahi of his appointment, and to 
the succcssois of this Guru. Tlie number of Gurus helongntg to 
this sect arc therefore eighty- four, of Avhom fi\e aic Hannyhi, and 
seventy-nine .ue man icd licrcditary chiefs. 

The Matams, or phots A\hcic the five Sannydn Gurus tli/cdy 
reside, arc Ahobalum, Totadn near RdmCsxcai a, Tupathi, Sn llau^aih 
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niul 7v When one of these obsci vcs tlic approach of CHAPTER 

death, lie a])points sonic oi ni.iii of learning; and piety, 

to he hi^. successor. If the person chosen give his consent, he must junts 
fois.ike his wife, children, .ind goods, part of which goes to Ins 
childien, and pait is given in (haiity, that is to sav, to the Jirah- 
:} ans The new Aainn/ev; sliaves his head, and tliiows aside the 
thread by which Brahmaus arc distinguished. The viitues and 
powers belonging to his high lank he jcceivcs along with an 
Vpadcia, which is dcliveicd to him by Ins picdeccssoi C^pad6sa \s a, 
nnsterions sentence, w liicli the receive fiom their Gw/ 

and constantly mutter when at their devotions That of the Brdh~ 
viaiif; IS entirely diiVerent from what is bestowed on the lowcj casts; 
and IS again very inferior to that given to the Sannpdsi GuruSt 
which, accoiding to them, has most wondciful powers. In case of 
sudden death, the followers of the jMata meet, and choose from 
among themselves a SannpiUi, who gets an Upadha fiom one of the 
others. These Gurus frequeiitlv give an Upad6sa^ and some images, 
to a favourite disciple, and appoint him a kind of deputy to manage 
their affairs at a distance. Thus the Ahobalam Su'/imahi has sent a 
deputy to ]]fai!col(ipy w ho resides at that great place of Hindu wor- 
ship, and there watches ovci the interests of liis superior. These 
deputies obsci VC the rules of Bannp/tsi, but have no power to appoint 
a successor. When one of them dies, the followers send back the 
images to their Gwrw, and requc'^t that he would depute another 
Representative. 

Among the Sri Vmshna'cam BiuhviansWiG office of an hereditary 
Gw/ if descends in the male line according to primogeniture, but, 
when one of them has no children, he must adopt his nearest male 
relation, who succeeds him as his son. Kindred by the female hue 
is considered as not forming a tie of blood. These hereditaiy chiefs, 
once in two or three years, make a circuit round the places where 
their followers live. They also send agents to transact their busi- 
ness. An infant may succeed, and during his minority the business 
VoL. I. U ' - 
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CHAPTER is canied on by the nearest male relation, or by some other Vaidila 
.1^, Srahinan, whom the family appoints. 

June 8. The Sa7iny&sis and hereditary Gurus seem to be totally indepen- 
dent of each other, and to possess nearly the same authority and 
powers over their followers. When a Gum of any sect comes near a 
place, the whole inhabitants of a pure descent, whether they be his 
followers or not, must go out to receive him with the utmost respect. 
What IS meant by the followers of a Guru, are certain families at- 
tached to him, to whom he performs certain ceremonies, and over 
whom, in all matters connected with religion, he possesses a juris- 
diction. In general, every man follows the Gruru of his father : but 
this seems to be a voluntary submission ; and it is commonly allowed, 
that a man, whenever he pleases, may change his Guru. The cere- 
monies bestowed by the Sri Vaishnwcam Gurus on their followers 
are chiefly Upadisa and Chakrdntikam. The Upadisa I have already 
explained. It is delivered orally to the follower ; and to write it 
down, or reveal it, are crimes of such an enormous magnitude as to 
be quite unknown. The Chakrdntikam is performed with the spear 
of the god Vishnu, which is made hot, and applied by the Guru to 
the shoulder of the disciple, so as to burn the skin. During life this 
is frequently repeated ; the Upadesa is only delivered once. 

Neithei of these ceremonies are ever bestowed on a person of an 
impure 'birth ; so that the Whalhmm and Madigaru must qontent 
themselves with praying to God for his blessing to aveit evil, or' 
bestow good. This however not being satisfactory, these poor people 
frequently attack the Brahmans for an Upadksa. In order to be quit 
of their importunity, the Brhhmans sometimes tell them the name 
of any god, the constant muttering of which pleases the man much 
better, than the oflfenng up his requests to the deity in the pure 
language of the heart So powerful is the influence of ceremony 
over that of reason. 

In their judicial capacity the Gurus possess great authority. They 
take cognizance of all omissions of ceremonies, and actions that arc 
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contrary to the rules of cast Small delinquencies the}’’ punish b}’’ CHAPTER 
pouring: cow -dung and water on the head of the guilty person, by 
fine, and by whipping For great offences they excommunicate the Junes, 
culprit ; which is done In sha\ mg his head. This excludes a man 
from all socictN , c\ cn from that of his nearest connections , for his 
very Wife would incur a similar punishment by gning him any 
assistance. The excommunication may he rcmo\ cd b} the G/im, 
in which ease he purifies the repentant sinner by a copious draught 
of cow’s urine. Though the dejmties hate no pi oper authority to 
punish delinquents, } ct they frequently make people voluntarily 
submit to their correction. Tlicy threaten any person to send a 
complaint to his Guru of some ciimc laid to his charge, and an 
ordei to proceed to the residence of the Guru to answci the com- 
plaint Most persons, howc\cr, choose to submit to whatcvci the 
deputy dictates, rather than undertake the trouble of a long jour- 
ney; at the end of which they might be more severely punished by 
the Guru, than they w'ould have been at home by the deputy. 

■When a Guru is accused of any misdemeanor, he is called before 
a Trimatustorii, or asscmbl}’’ of the most eminent P~oidika Br'/ihmaus 
of all the three sects, who have the power of inflicting six different 
punishments, all of wdiich arc \ery severe. 

9th Juue^ — I w cut to Clunapatam, or Chenapattana, which w'as for- June 9 . 
merly the Tesidcncc of a Polygar family called Jacadtea Rayas. 

They were Tchga Bantji^aru, and seem to have risen into pow^er 
about five centuries ago Tliey continued till very latelj’- possessed 
of considerahle territories ; and w ere reduced by the Mysore Rajas, 
no long time before these, in their turn, became subject to the 
Mussulmans. The direct heir of the family, in the male line, now 
resides here in great poverty; and, being a petty trader, is called 
Jiva Raja Chitty. 

Glass-ware is one of the manufactures of this place. It is made Manufacture 
by two operations. In the first, from the raw materials, are formed 
masses of glass ; in the second, these masses are WTOught up into 
small bottles, and ornamental rings for the arms of w’omen. 
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CIIAPTCR The rude sketches in the Figures 12 and 13, Avill assist the reader 
to undcistand the following account of the furnaces by udiich the 
June 9 first operation is performed. Tm'o or three of them are in general 
constructed in the same building (aaaa), wliich is erected in form 
of a terrace against one of the iralls of a yard ; and which, where 
there are three furnaces, ma)' be six feet high, tivelve broad, and 
twenty-six long. The furnace (b) is arched, and i^die summit has 
a lound opening (c) about two feet in diameter. Inis is covered by 
a flat stone (d), in wbich there is an apertuFe (e). Near the surface 
of the ground is a platform (ff) which has an aperture in its cen- 
tre (1). This divides the furnace into two cavities, the lower of 
which (g) serves for the fewel, vhich is introduced by an opening 
(h) at the bottom of a niche (i i i) that is formed in the front of the 
terrace. The ciucibles containing the materials (k k) are intro- 
duced by the opening {c)Jn ^e summit of the furnace, and placed 
in a ciicle on the platfoim (ff). The opening (c) is then covered 
with the flat stone (d), and the aj^’ js excluded by covering the 
stone with moist clay. The small hole (e), however, is left open. 
The fire place (g) is the n fill ed with ivood, and the fire is managed 
according to the nature, of the materials which the crucibles 
contain. 

For making green glass, take of the following .articles according 
to apothecary’s weight. 


__ lb. oz. dr. scr. gr. 

Broken glass - - - - - - -149000 

Bamji Callii, powdered white quartz - - - 14- 9000 

Loha (an old button like brass was given to me as 

a specimen) - - - -- ---- - 0 -3-2 I 13 

Copper ----- i -— - d 2 9 ^ 

Cm7Ci///w, iron pre' with manganese [_ - - 0>2 1 2 2 

Soulu, or impui e soda - ■ i ■ " - 29 ^ — -0 0 0 

‘ lb. 58 1 1 5 ^ U 

~ This'is'the-charge for one crucible. “ " — ^ TT”* 
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In making red glass the Loha is left out Foity-four crucibles CIIAPThR 
stand in one furnace. A small quantity of the materials is assa}^ed 
in the furnace us?d for bloMung the glass , and, if the prevails Junes, 
too much, an addition is made to the quartz. 

In Older to vitrif}' these materials, bum on the first day ten 
bundles of firewood Next day put out the fire by stopping the air 
Next day put in fresh wood, and keep up the fire foi eight daj^s ; 
but no supply of fewel is gi\ en at night The fire of course goes 
out towards morning. Afterwards the fire must be kept up night 
and day, till the glass be melted , which is known by putting an 
iron rod into the crucible through the small hole (e) in the fiat 
stone. This requires from four to six days more. The fire at first 
is put out n ith a i lew of preventing, bj^ this means, the glass from 
being injured by the smoke: but it is not easy to conceive anv 
chemical operation more injudiciously conducted than this is The 
alkali is never saturated, and effloresces from the glass, when that 
is kept any length of time; Each crucible ought to produce 41 ib. 

3 oz. 4 dr. 2 scr. 8 gr. of glass, worth seven Suliany Famms or Sfd; 

The contents of one crucible for black glass, are 

Hr. cr. cr. 

Quartz - - - - - I4 c 

Soda - - - - - £c ^ 

Broken glass - - - - ££ i j. 
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CHAPTER three other openings (f f) Are for the woikmen to take out the 
glass, which is put m a flat earthen crucible (e e) like a soup-plate. 
When the glass is melted, two workmen sit down at each of the 
three openings, six men m all to each furnace, with an assistant to 
keep up the fire. One man of each pair introduces the point of an 
iron rod, and turns it round among the melted glass, till a sufficient 
quantity adheres. He then takes out the rod, and with one hand 
gives it a quick, rotatory motion on a stone, that is placed heford 
him. With the other hand he applies a knife, and forms the glass 
into a ring round the point of the rod. He then pushes the ring 
into the furnace, and there gives it a quick rotatory motion, so 
that the liquid glass by the centrifugal force assumes an elliptic 
form. Tlie rod is then withdrawn, and the ring is dilated by in- 
serting the point of the knife between it and the rod. It is then 
pushed on the point of a cone managed by the other workman, who 
also gives his cone a rotatory motion, and pushes up the ring, till 
it becomes of a proper size. He then polishes it, while it is cooling, 
by applying his knife to the surface, all the while continuing the 
rotatory motion. The work is earned on with considerable dex- 
terity, and the two men make about ten rings in a minute. 

These rings are universally worn by the women of the Dtcart^ as 
or^ments^ an ornament on the wrists; and their applying closely to the arm 
the Hindu js considered as a mark of delicacy and beauty; for they must of 
course, be passed over the hand. In doing this, a girl seldom 
escapes without drawing blood, and rubbing part of the skin from 
her hand : and as every well-dressed girl has a number of rings on 
each arm, and as these are frequently breaking, the poor creatures 
suffer much from their love of admiration: but in the female breast, 
this is a more powerful motive than the dread of any common pain. 

The soda, or fossile alkali, is found in the soil near Madura, and 
at Guialii, a town east from Mundium. In. the hot season the glass- 
makers go to these places, and prepare as much as they want. They 
collect the Soulic Minmu, or saline earth, into heaps ; and near these 
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dig (Incc pils, Avliich I sliall call A, B, and C. The pit A in tlie CIIAPrCR 
center is a squaic of four cubits in extent, and one foot in deptli, 

Tlic pit B IS circular, tlnec and a half cubits in diainclci, and two Junep 
and a half in depth The pit C is a small circulai cavity capable of 
containing four oi fn e pots of w’atei, and communicates w’ith the 
pit A by means of a small channel, which can be occasionally shut 
up with clay. M'licu all things are ready, the pit B is filled nearly 
with Soiilu SifiiNJUt, and then is added a little w'atci, which is mixed 
well with the saline earth, so as tofoim thin mud. This is then 
])ut into the pit A foi two houis; when the earth subsides, and 
leaves aclcarwatci iinpicgnatcd with alkali, w’hich is allowed to 
run off into the pit C. Some of this water is then put into a fourth 
pit, and mixed w’lth cow'-dung. Themixtuic is allowed to putrify 
for three dajs, and is then spread thin on forty mats by means of 
the twig of a tree, which retains its leaves. When dry, this foims 
a very thin ciust on the mats, w'hich arc then laid on the giound, 
and exposed to the sun Evciy day aftenvards these mats aie 
sprinkled wnth fifty pots of the clear biinefroin the pit C, procured 
as before mentioned This is continued for tw enty days ; when a 
cake of soda, about half an incii in thickness, is foimed all over tlie 
mats. It is ^ erj' impure, and sells for two Paissas the CucJia Seer, cr 
1 os. O^d the hundred weight. It is used for w^ashing, and for 
making glass Laigc quantities of it are said to be bi ought fre— 

EUandaru, a towm about forty miles cast from Mysote. 
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CHAPTER until it be red hot ; when it is taken out, beaten into a long thin 
plate upwards of an inch in breadtli, and rolled up into an oval or 
June 9, lound form, leaving a small space between each of the folds. It fs 
then put into the fire again, well heated, and hammered out as be- 
fore. This process is lepeatcd eight times, by which the weight of 
the steely is reduced to one fifth of the original quantity. 

‘‘ AVhen this is done, it is ready for being formed into wire, and 
is again heated, and beat into small square rods. It is heated again, 
and diawu through a small hole, in a plate of common steel, into 
wire by means of pinceis. In this plate there are seveial holes, of 
various dimensions, for the purpose of giadually reducing the wire 
to the size required. 

“ After it has been once drawn, it is necessary to heat it again, 
before it can be drawn a second time, which is done through a hole 
somewhat smaller than the former one. It afterwards requires no 
farther heat ; but is drawn eight or ten times more until it be suf- 
ficiently fine; and this is partly ascertained by the sound it gives, 
when struck by the finger on being stretched out. 

“ At the time of drawing it thiough the plates, a small quantity 
of oil is applied to it, to make it pass easily. 

“ Tlie length of time taken up in making four pieces of wire, 
ncaily of the same weight, and as fine as the larger of the speci- 
mens” (its weight 169 grains, its fineness 2 grains a foot), “ fiom 
the time of commencing the preparation of the steel, will occupy 
one man four days. One Rupee weight (177 grains) of this wire 
sells for one Sultany Fanam {%d ). The price of the smaller one is 
double the other, being ranch finer. 

“ The steel of the Bazar, or maiket, is sold at the rate of one 
Seer for one srhall silver Fanam (or -near ^d. a pound) Wlien refined, 
and ready for being made into wire, one Seer might be purchased 
for eight Sultany Faiiams (or 2s. l^d. a pound) ; but there being no 
demand for it, it has no sale ” 

A0t\\ June , — I passed this day in examining the forests of this 
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neiglibourliood, but shall defer giving an account of tbe parti'cu- CHAPTER 
lars, till I bave visited some otbei parts of tbe same cbain of woody 
bills, and shall be thus enabled to give at once a view of tbe whole. 

Owing to tbe badness of tbe soil in tbe bills neai Chinapatam, few 
of tbe tiees come to great perfection. 

11th June. — I lemained at Chinapatam, taking an account of tbe June ii. 
palm gardens in tbe vicinity. A tract of land runs near this from Palm gai- 
Madura towards Magadi, winch is about eighteen miles in length, 
and varies from one mile to a quarter of a mile in width. The 
whole of this, except a few barren spots intersecting it, is planted 
with coco-nut and betel-nut palms All this giound might be cul- 
tivated for nee, and has a supply’ of water from reservoirs, but the 
plantations are much more valuable. 

The betel-nut palm, or Areca, called by the Mussulmans Supdn, Areca, oi 
requires a neb black soil, and is planted in such places only as pro- 
duce water on digging a well two cubits deep There are beie two 
varieties of the Areca, the one bearing large, and the other small 
nuts Tbe produce of both kinds is nearly equal in value and quan- 
tity. The nut of this country is said by the people heie to be as 
good as any brought to market at Madras, that from Coimbetore ex- 
cepted ; but I afterwards found that they were misinformed. 

The following account was given me, by the proprietors, of the Manner of 
manner in which they make a new betel-nut garden. forming a 

A plot of ground, having been selected for a nursery, is dug to garden, 
the depth of one cubit. When the seed is ripe, which happens be- 
tween the 15th of January and the 13th of Eebruary, trenches must 
be formed in the nursery a span bioad, and a cubit deep The 
trenches are half filled up with sand, on the surface of vhich is 
placed a row of the ripe betel-nuts. These are again covered with 
five inches of sand, and two inches of rich black mould, and watered 
once in three days for four months, at which time they are fit foi 
being transplanted into the garden. 

The garden having been fenced with a hedge of EupJiorbiinn 
VoL. I. X 
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CHAPTER TirucaJli, or Jatropha Curcas, is dug to the depth of a cuhit at the 
same time with the nursery, and planted with rows of plantam-trees 
June 11 at the distance of three cubits. When the young palms arc fit for 
being transplanted, the garden must be dug again to the foimei 
depth, and t^ro young Jrecas must be set m one hole between every 
two plantain-trees. When there is no rain, tliey must have uater 
eveiy third day. YTieii the rainy season commences, a trench 
must be dug between every third row of trees, that is to say, so as 
between every trench to form beds, each of which contains two 
rows of the yh'eca These trenches seive to cany off supeifltious 
water, and to bring a supply from the resei voir, Mdien irantcd The 
garden must be dug twice a year, to keep it clear of weeds At 
the end of thiee years the original plantam-trees aie removed, and 
a low is set in the middle of each bed, and kept up ever aftei wards, 
in Older to pieseive a coolness at the loots of the Arcca. When the 
betel-nut trees aie about five feet high, which lequiies about five 
3'ears, the}^ receive no more water than what is given to the plan- 
tain-trees, which in dry weather must be watered twice a month. 
The tiee, when five years old, begins to produce fi uit, and lives 
fiom thirty to foity years 

Each tree pushes out thiccor four spadices, vliich fiom about the 
Cist of August until the Ifith of Novcnibei, become fit foi cutting, 
atdiffeient mteivals of twenty or thirty days, one aftci the other. 
When the nuts liave been cut, the skin is lemoved with an non 
knife, and a quantity is put into a pot vith some water, m which it 
must be boiled till the eyes be scpaiatcd. The nut is then cut 
into thiee or four pieces, and for thicc or four dajs diicd on mats 
exposed to the sun, when it becomes fit for sale. Eacli tree is 
reckoned to produce ^marly the laluc of one Suit any Funam, or 
pence, vhich is the usual price of two Cucha Setrs, oi ne.irly 
1 -j- lb. Squirrels arc ver) troublesome, and destroy a great deal of tlic 
fruit , but it is considcied as sinful to kill them 

'lliesc plantations are interspersed with coco-nut, mango, hnie, 
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jack, and Himfeca (Spondias dulcis) trees, which add to the shade, CHAPTER 
and to the freshness of the soil. Under the trees are cultivated 
ginger, and all kinds of fruits and roots that aie called Tark&ri, Juneii 
hut no greens, or Sopu. The ivhole, however, is kept m a very 
slovenly manner; only the fences are good. 

The betel-nut that is raised here, is sold to the mei chants and 
shop-keepeis for ready money, the farmeis never leceive any 
advance. 

At Chinapatam there are four varieties of the coco-nut; 1st, red, Coco-nut 
2d, red, mixed with green; 3d, light green; and4tli, dark green. These 
varieties are permanent; but, although the led is leckoned some- 
what bettei than the others, they aie commonly sold piomiscuously. 

Their produce is nearl}^ the same. 

The soil does not answer, unless water can be had on digging into 
it to the depth of three or four cubits , and in such situations a 
light sandy soil is the best. The black clay called Eray is the next 
best soil. The worst is the red clay called Cabbay, but with propei 
cultivation all the three soils answer tolerably well 

Tlie manner of forming a new coco-nut garden is as follows Mannerof 

The nuts intended for seed must be allowed to lipen until they fall cow-nut^ 
from the tree; and must then be dried in the open air foi a month, garden, 
without having the husk removed. A plot for a nursery is then 
dug to the depth of two feet, and the soil is allowed to dry three 
days On the Ugadi feast (26th March) remove one foot of earth 
from the nursery, and cover the surface of the plot with eight 
inches of sand On this, place the nuts close to each other, with the 
end containing the eye uppermost. Cover them with three inches 
of sand, and two of earth. If the supply of water be from a well, 
the plot must once a day be watered , but, if a more copious supply 
can be had from a reservoir, one M'ateiing in the three days is suf- 
ficient. In three months the seedlings are fit for being transplanted. 

By this time the garden must have been enclosed, and hoed to the 
depth of two feet. Holes are then dug, for the reception of the 
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CHAPTER seedlings, at tAventy feet distance from each other in all directions ; 

for when planted nearer, they do not thrive. The holes are two feet 
June 11. deep, and a cubit wide. At the bottom is put sand seven inches 
deep, and on this is placed the nut Avith the young tree adhering to' 
it. Sand is noAV put in until it rises tAVO inches above the nut, and 
then the hole is filled with earth. and a little dung. Every day for 
three years, except when it rains, the young trees must have water. 
While the tiees are young, the garden is cultivated for all kinds of 
Tarkari stuffs, which serves for Aveeding. When they have groAvn 
up, the ground is ploughed, and cultivated for sugar-cane, betel- 
leaf, 'Cara Butta rice, Sesamum^ Huts" Ellu, Tadaguny^ Carlay, Hes- 
saru, Udu, Huruli, Shamay, Namnayy or Ragy^ according as the soil 
is fitted for either of these ciops. Mango and jack trees are also 
' planted in these gardens, but greatly to their prejudice ; for no cul- 

tivation can he cairied on under these tiees. 

The coco-nut palm begins to produce when seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readily be 
ascertained. I was shoAvn some that were said to have been planted 
by Jacadeoa Raya, and the people believe that they will live for a 
thousand years. Young trees, howevei, produce most fruit, which 
comes forward at all seasons of the year.' A good tree gives an- 
nually a hundred nuts. A few are cut green on account of the 
juice, Avhich is used as drink, but by far the greater part are alloAved 
to arrive at some degree of maturity, although not to full ripeness; 
for then the kernel Avould become useless. The cultivator in gene- 
ral removes both husk and shell, and sells nothing but the kernel to 
the merchants, as they transport them even so far as to Madras. 

The kernel of the coco-nut enters much into the food of the 
richer natives, both in its raAV state, and dressed after various 
fashions , and it yields by far the finest oil of India, provided the 
nut is fresh, and the oil used soon after expression. The husks of 
the green coco-nuts are sold to the Whalliaru for making ropes, 
at the rate of tAVo thousand the Sultany Fanam (about Sr/.); but the 
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liusk of the ripe nut is not fit for this purpose. At Chinapatam, Tdri, CHAFFER 
or palm u’lue, is never extracted froni/ the coco-nut tree, as the 
practice injures its growth. Two old leaves in general fall an- 
nually from every tree, and each of these forms tiro of the mats Mats for 
which are used in thatching huts. These mats sell at sixty for the 
Sultany Fanam, and are put on as the first coat, which is afterwards 
covered with grass or straw, but in this neighbourhood thatched 
roofs are not much esteemed. 

Merchants from Ae; Bangalore, Color, Ballapura, Hosso- 
coiay, and Devund-Jndly, come here to purchase the produce of these 
gardens. 

Although the soil is consideied as the property of the govern- TeniKBs cf 
ment, yet when a man plants a palm garden, the trees are considered 
as his property, and he may at pleasure sell them. He pays one 
half of the produce to the government, as ground-rent; but pays 
nothing for the fruit-trees that are intermixed, nor for the vege- 
tables or grains that are cultivated under them. On this' acconrt 
the proprietors seem to be very careless in planting new trees, “ 
room of those that have died, or that are in a state of decav: f:r 
the older and thinner the palm trees are, the less they injure rle 
crops under them. The Amildars, it is alleged, expect preserrs rf 
the fruit, Jagory, and other articles that are cultivated fr — 
irardens, and that do not pay rent. 

O 
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A!. 7(i a liinulicd v and Airnish hniMutli tlicjiiicc of the 

cane, wliicli lie boils down, at the furnace of the cultivatois, to -fths 
of thcoiiginal bulk, and then c.ii rics it liomc to complete the oper<a- 
1 ion This fainilv is also allou cd a \ ilIaR-c rent-fret, as bcino- suu-ar- 
niakcis to thccouit vSn( )i a miserable monopoly of good things 
is a favourite practice in tlie arbitiary governments of Iloiduitaii. 
Instead oi wisliing to proem e articles of the host quality by giving 
a high puce foi what lliev want, the princes of India arc contented 
with p’cvcnting their subjects. In a monopoly, from getting sucli 
good things as they can ; not rcllcctmg that a prince, byhissuperi- 
oui w'caltli, can always in tlic fair market procure better things 
than Ills subjects I cxaininei! the head of this family of sugar- 
boilers, but what lie said concerning the manner of conducting 
the operation was evidently false; and I did not think it fair to 
press him too closely, as a discoveiy of the ait might injure his 
piopert}'. 

Both Pafia Putti and Rcstah canes aic cultivated, and ofbot)i 
the white sugar can be made, but cane that is raised on a rich soil 
will not answer for this purpose, as its juice can never be made to 
granulate 

Taking with me some sensible cultiv^ators, and a Parputty^ I 
shew'cd them a small plot of cane, and asked how much Jagoiy it 
would produce: they said, 400 balls at H Acer eaeh. By measur- 
ing the field, and reducing the measures and weights to the English 
standard, I found this to give ISf bundled vv^eightan acre. 

In the black soil called Eray the crop-season commences at Siva- 
rdtri feast, or on the 12th of Eebruary. In the sandy soil called 
Marulu it begins a few days earlier. By this time all the imple- 
ments are brought to the w'drks, and the iion boiler is hired from 
the government at the rate of one Fanam (about S</), and one ball 
of J a gory, a day. 

The boiliug-liouse is a thatched hut, about forty feet long and 
twenty hi oad, with a door in front, but without wondow^s. The walls 
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arc mud, and stand all tlie ycai , but a new loof of vciy slight ma- CII\PTCR 
tcnals is put on annually, avIicu the ciop is iipc; at one end is a 
squaie pit for holding the cuttings of the sugar-cane, (see Fig 15 June ii. 
and 16, a), and at the other is the hoilci (h) The fui nace (c) is partly 
laiscd, and partly sunk, it is in the toim of a tiuncated cone, and 
the fcwcl is supplied from withoul by an ojicning in the \rall (d). 

The small hole (c) for letting out the smoke is most injudiciously 
placed hefoie the boiler, and has no chimney. The iron h6iler 
(b b b) IS flat, and completely shuts the mouth of the furnace Be- 
foic the boiler is a caMtj (f) foi containing the large cooling 
jai At one of its sides is a scat of mud (g) for the w'oikmau who 
supci intends the boiling ; and at one end of this is kept a small ark, 

(h) dedicated to the gods Here is dailj put a proportion of Ja- 
gory, and a bit of money, which aie given to any Brahman that may 
come to bless the opeiation by his picscnce , but, if none come, the 
money is sent to the Brahmans of the towm, and the woikmen eat 
the Jffgoiy, atlci having picsented it to the gods, and uttered their 
names. ~ . 

The sugar mill (see Fig 1?) consists of amoitai, beam, ]e\er, Sugar mill 
pestle, and icgulatoi 

The mortar (a a) is a tree, about ten feet in length, and fouiteen 
inches in diameter It is sunk jieipendiculaily into the eaith, leav- 
ing one end tivo feet abo\c the suifacc. Theholloiv (bb) is conical, 
truncated dowmwards, and then becomes cyhndiical (c), with a 
hemisphermal pi-ojeclion -(d) in its bottom, in older to allow the ! 
juice to lun freelyTcT the small opening (e), that conveys it to a 
spout (f ), fiom which it falls into an eaithen pot. Round the upper 
mouth of the conejs a, circular -C^ity (gg), which collects any of 
the juice that may run o^er from the upper-ends of the pieces of 
cane; and from" thence a canal (hh) conveys this juice downithe 
outside of the mortar toTtlie spojit (f j ^ ^ 

The beam (1 i i) is ajiout sixteen feet in length,-' and-six inches m 
thickness, and is cut oAt^om-a larg^tree that is divided by a fork 
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CHAPTER into two arms. In the folk an excavation is made for the mortar, 
round which the beam tunis horizontally. The surface of this exca- 
Jime 11. vation is secured by a semicircle of strong wood. Tlie end towards 
the forks is quite open, for changing the beam without trouble. 
On the undivided end of the beam sits the bullock-driver (k), whose 
cattle are yoked by a rope ( 1 ), which comes from the end of the 
beam ; and they are prevented from dragging out of the circle by 
another rope (m), which passes from the 3mke to the foiked end of 
the beam. On the arms a basket (n) is placed to hold the cuttings 
of cane; and between this and the mortar sits the man (o) who 
feeds the mill. Just as the pestle comes round, he places the pieces 
of cane sloping down the cavity of the mortar ; and, after the pestle 
has passed, he removes those which have been squeezed. 

The lever (p p) is a piece of timber nearly of the same length 
with the beam Its thicker and lower end is connected with the 
undivided end of the beanl by the regulator. Some way above its 
junction with the regulator, a piece of Sujalu, which is a very hard 
vnod, is dovetailed into the lower side of the lever ; and in this 
piece (q) is made a smooth conical hollow, which rests on thefhead 
of the pestle. The uppei end of the lever is fastened to the two 
arms of the beam by two ropes (r r). 

The pestle (s) is a strong cyliudiical piece of timber, about four 
feet in length. At each end it is cut to a point, so as at the upper 
end to foini a cone, and at the lower a pyramid of fiom twelve to 
fifteen sides, surmounted by a short cylinder. The cavity in the 
lever being towards one end, makes the position of the pestle always 
oblique ; so that as it passes round it rubs strongl}’’ against the sides 
of the mortar. Its cylindrical point rubs on the top of the hemi- 
spherical projection (d) that is in the bottom of the cylindiical cavity 
of the mortar. 

The regulator (t) is a strong square piece of timbei, which passes 
through the undivided end of the beam, and is secured below hy 
part of its circumference being left for checks. It is perforated by 
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eight holes, in the lowest of which is placed a pin to prevent the CHAPTER 
regulator from falling when the strain is removed. A pm in one of 
the upper holes of the regulator, and another m one of the holes in June ii. 
the thick end of the lever, serve to secure in their place the ropes 
that hind closely together these two parts of the machine Accord- 
ing as these pins are placed higher or lower, the relative dnection 
of all the moveable parts of the machine is altered, and the balance 
of the beam is so regulated, that it goes round without any friction, 
but yet with its fork closely applied to the mortar The only fric- 
tions m this machine, it must be observed, aie at the two extremities 
of the pestle ; and that which is at the lowei end is entirely em- 
ployed in biuisiiig the cane, which is the object in view; still, 
however, it is a machine badly contiived for the purpose to which 
it is applied. 

When the woiks and niachin^y have beeu prepared for making Making Ja- 
Jagory, all the proprietors of Sugar-cane in the village assemble, 
and work together a day at each man’s field, in rotation, until the 
whole is finished. A sufficient number of people bring the canes to 
a man, who cuts them into pieces about six inches long, and puts 
them m the square cavity (a) in the boiling-house. From thence 
one man supplies the basket of the person who feeds the mill, and 
who is the third man employed at the works. The fourth man 
diives the bullocks; a fifth carries the juice to the boilei , a sixth 
attends the fire, and a seventh manages the boiler The mill goes 
night and day, and gives 56 pots of juice, containing in all about 
218 ale gallons The bullocks are changed, after having expressed 
three pots, and do no more work that day, having been obliged 
to go veiy fast. Two of them are m the yoke at a time. 

The cane raised on black mould gives about a fifth part more 
juice than that produced on sandy soil . but then nine pots of the 
latter give a hundred balls of Jagoiy^ ivhile it requires tirelve, or 
even foul teen, pots of the former to produce the same quantity. 

The V orkmen always put into the boiler as much juice as v ill yield 

VoL I. Y 
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June 11.. 


a hundred balls of Jagory. It is strained into the boiler through a 
cotton cloth, and there is added to it a proper quantity of lime-' 
water. In a boiler full of rich juice, from cane raised on sandy soil’ 
there is put half a Seer of lime-water, or about 34 cubical inches ; 
and poorer juice from the same kind of soil requires double that 
quantity. The boilef full of juice from' black mould requires ^five or 
six Seers, which is added. by degrees.. The boiler performs his ope- 
rations three times in the twenty-four hours. When the juice has 
been evaporated to a proper consistence, it is put into a large pot, 
and allowed to’ cool for three hours. It is then poured into the 
mould, which consists of a long thick' plank, in which a hundred 
holes are formed, each in the shape of a quadrilateral inverted 
pyiamid. The Jagory, or inspissated juice, is allowed to diy m the 
mould for four hours when the plank being turned over, the balls, 
or rather pyramids of Jagory, fall down. They are dried by placing 
them on leaves for a day, and are then fit for sale. These balls 
weigh l^Seer, or 10,6l7lb. ; and, if made from cane raised on black 
mould, sell foi about seven balls for the Sultaiiy Fanam, or 8^. the 
hundred weight. If made from cane raised on sandy soil, six balls 
cost a Fanam, which is at the rate of 11^. 9\d. a hundred weight/ 
The Jagory, it would thus appear, contains both the sugar and mo- 
lasses, and is similar to what m Jamaica comes out of the cooler 
before it is taken to the curing-house. It is, however, somewhat 
more inspissated ; for which an allowance must be made, if we wish 
to compare the strength of tlie sugar-cane juice in the two coun- 
tiies. By the foregoing account it lequires about 37 gallons of the 
best juice to make a hundred weight of Jagory. 

By the account of a man, who came into my tents from another 
village, twelve potS' of juice from a black mould give 165 Seers of 
Jagory, which agiees very well with what was told me in the 
presence of the Parputty. ^ 

The government and the farmers share the produce of Jagory 
equally. An acre produces 13, W hundred weight, at a medium of 
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10s.'; tlie average rent of sugar land is therefore 3l. 6s. 6d, an acre. CHAPTER 
Tlie faimeis allege, that the Amildars, in order to favour the court 
sugar-maker, who generally supplies them. also, take, all the "juice June ii 
that IS produced on sandy soil, and estimating the quantity of 
Jagory Avhicli would fall to the farmer’s share, lepay him with Ja- 
gory made of cane laised on black mould ; ' but this seems too paltry 
a kind of imposition to be practised, and shows that they have 
little real cause of complaint when they mention one so trivial. 

l£th June. — went to Rama-giri. A part of the way I had tra- June 12 
veiled befoie, but, on coming to the Arkazoati rivei, I turned to 
the north, and passed thiough a valley naturally beautiful, but 
which appeared dismal on account of its having been in a great Desolation, 
measure deserted. Near its head I found a few small villages sur- 
rounded by a little cultivation. 

Since the accession of Tippoo, Rama-gin has been strangely agi- Rima-gm. 
tated. The town, which was then consider able, he removed from 
the west side of the rivei, and placed close under the hill upon 
which the fort is built. It M'as then -surrounded by a wall, and some 
other defences of no great importance. The ai my of Lord Corn- 
wallis summoned the fort ; and the gari ison, intimidated by the 
taking of many strong places which they had seen fall, suirendeied 
without any resistance, and for some time our tioops kept posses-, 
sion. After the peace Tippoo dismantled the fort, and now the 
Amildar has again lemoved the town to the west side of the rivei, 
and placed it lower down than its oiigmal situation. During the 
incuisions of Loid Cornwallis the inhabitants were deprived of the 
means of subsistence, and a laige pioportion of them perished of 
hunger. I give this, and other similar accounts of the state of 
population, from the information of the natives, which T believe is 
just, and rather partial to the British side, partly from flattery, and 
partly from their being sensible that they never before were under 
the protection of a people so humane, just, and poweiful The place 
IS dreadfully infested by tigei*s, especially the fort, which occupies a 
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large rocky hill, capable of a very tedious defence, even without any 
assistance from art. Several Brdhmans reside near the summit, for 
the place is reputed holy ; but it is kept in a very slovenly state. 
It is plentifully supplied with water from several large cavities, or 
chasms in the rock, which receive the rain, and by their coolness 
prevent its sudden evaporation. Such cavities are called by the 
natives Donays, and in all the rocky hills of this great chain of 
mountains are very common. In the hottest season they never be- 
come dry ; but they have no springs to give a supply of fresh 
water, and of course afford but un\vhoIesome drink. 

The granite, of which the lock of Rdma-giri consists, is very 
beautiful, and is composed of small giains of black mica, orpeihaps 
mi'carelle, and of white glassy quartz, in which are immersed large 
masses of led felspar. It seems to agree exactly with Mr. Kirwan’s 
definition of granitic porphyry. It is a very elegant stone, and 
might be procured in very large masses. 

Cattle seem to be the principal object of the people of Rama-giru 
On account of the great quantity of prickly bushes, and a number 
of what they call wild dogs, no sheep can be kept ; but there are 
considerable numbers of goats and cows. The inhabitants seem to , 
be uncommonly cleanly ; as they gave me some butter that was 
free from any bad smell or taste, a circumstance' that I never before 
met wth in India^ except where the butter was purposely made for 
the use of an European. ^ 

Very few wethered goats are kept heie, most of the males being 
sacrificed when young. Three males are reckoned sufficient for a 
hundred females. The females begin to breed when a year old, 
and twice annuall}- have alcid. They give milk eight months in the 
year ; that is to say, four months after each kid, and yield daily 
half a Se&r, qr about an ale pint. They are killed when eight years 
old. A young goat, male or female, sells for five or six Fanams, or 
for 3 s. A^d. or 45. O^d. The tigers are very destructive to this 
kind of cattle. 
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The farmers who are m easy circumstances keep from' ten to CHAPTER 

thirty breeding cows ; but the number of cattle has been exceed- 

inirly reduced by a most fatal disorder that prevailed among them June 12. 

~r ’ -111 .. Oxbnd. 

last year. It is attributed by the natives to a contagion introduced 

by the Biinjarie^, who followed the British ai my; and no doubt 

it raged with the utmost \iolcnce in the camps before Seringapatam ; 

but a similar disease frequently occurs at the same season, although 

it M as never before known to prove so fatal. I am therefore inclined 

to believe, tliat it is rather endemic than contagious. It commenced 

in April, and lasted three months The cattle seized by tliis disease 

pass bloody, or at least very red, urine, and ai c reduced by a purging; 

but, although very few recover, the disease does not kill suddenly; 

they live under it from two to three months. It is alleged, that 

last year nine tenths of the whole cattle in this district perished 

from tins cause. 

The cows are always kept in a house at night, and by some are 
littered with straw ; but by others this is neglected. At night they 
always get straiv to eat In the morning, about an hour after sun- 
rise, all, except the working oxen, are turned out to the woods 
under the charge of a man, who takes care of fifty head. They are 
much exposed to tigers, and are not guarded by dogs. At noon 
they have water, and again in the evening, when they are brought 
home. The milch cows on this occasion have for their drink the 
water in which the grain of the family has been boiled. 

The cow begins to breed at about three years of age, but at no 
particular season of the year She goes nine months with calf, and 
does not breed oftener than once in two or three years. She conti- 
nues to give milk, until withm three montlis of calving. For the 
first month the calf has all the milk , afterwards it continues to have 
a little every day, till the mother becomes dij^ A middling good 
cow gives, twice a day, three quarters of a Seer of milk, or about a 
pint and a half, besides what the calf draws. A cow lives until she 
is twenty years of age, but does not breed after sixteen. The idea 
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CHAPTER of putting a cott to labour shocks the natives liere exceedinglv. 

They cannot hear it mentioned vuth patience; and lelate, v.ith 
June isz. q£ satisfaction, that for this oifence tlieir last JRq/a put 

to death sereral Brinjanes; for it is customary -with that people to 
make cou's carry their bagg-age. 

The -working oxen begin to plough atsun-nse, and continue until 
sun-set, with an inteiniission of three hours at noon ; at which time 
they have a feed of straw, as the}^ have also at night. They have 
water at noon, at three o’clock, and at sun-set. The cattle bred here 
are not fit for the road The richest man of the vnllage keeps a bull 
or two, as there may be occasion, and these serve all the cows with- 
out hire. Tlie best calves are kept for this purpose ; and occasionally 
a good bull is purchased from some distance, to improve the breed. 
The bull begins to propagate at three years of age, and continues 
till ten. Tliose intended for labour are emasculated at three years 
of age, by bruising the parts betv ecu two sticks. They very seldom 
die in consequence of this operation ; but for about fifteen claysarc 
in pain from the swelling, and for a month do not begin to vrork. 
In the Decan, castration is not practised on any quadruped. The 
young bulls are frequently wrought, and the ox continues to labour 
until he is ten or twelve years of age; -when, worn out by hunger, 
fatigue, and bad usage, he dies a premature death, and his carrion 
is devoured by the JVhalliaru. The late emasculation of the cattle 
intended for labour is done vith a view of giving the ox spirit; but 
I am inclined to think that it produces a great degeneracy m tbc 
breed; foi the cov,s. in consequence, arc frequent!}' impregnated 
by the poorest creatures of the herd. 

In all diseases of the ox kind, the grand remedy is tlie actin 
cautery, applied vci\ fancifull}' in diflerent places, and ton different 
extent, accord'ng to the supposed nature of tlic disease. Tlicanin 
IS rhrov n dovn, his mouth and legs arc tied, and long Imi" 
burned v itli a liot iion, so as to bring off both hair and skin 1 Ijrt r 
hues arc often thus drav. n, on each side, the whole length of t' ^ 
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animal’s bocH*. Although the killing an animal of this kind is by all CHAPTER 
Jlnidiis considered as a kind of murdei,^! kno\r no creature, ■whose 
suffeiings equal those of the labouring cattle of Iliuduslan. June 12 

Befoie the fatal disease of last year, the usual pi ice of a middling 
ox five years old, vas from 25 to 30 Fauams, 01 from Ifii' Q^d. to 
1/ 0^ ; and of a cow, from 20 to 25 Fanains, or from 135. 5d^ 

to 16s 9\d The pi ICC of an ox is now 40 Fanams, or 1/ 6s. lO^/. ; 
and of a cow, 30 Fanams, 01 1/ Os \~d 

In this hilly tract, thcic is a race of men called by the other na- Cad’Enh- 
tives Cad Enligaiu, but who call themselves Cat' Cliensu. Here ^clcns^ 
they live in little huts near the Milages, and have a small piece of 
blanket, or cotton cloth, to cover their nakedness. Tliey are re- 
Tfoncilcd to the other natives, and pay a trifling capitation tax to 
govcniment. "Where the woods aicinore extensive, they are tei- 
rified at the sight of any civilized being, and Ii\c absohitely vith- 
out any clothing, but co^ er their nakedness with a few leaves. In 
these forests they dwell in caves, or under bushes, which they make 
a better shelter from the weather, by adding small branches from 
other trees. When the civilized part of this tribe go into the woods 
to visit their relations, or to trade with them, they must throw off 
their rags, lest they should be mistaken foi a villager, in which 
case none of the CJiensu v ould approach. 

The language of the Chensu is a dialect of the Tamul, with oc- 
casionally a few Karnata or Tehnga ivords intermixed, but their 
accent is so different from that Madras, that my servants did not 
at first understand what they said. Their original country, they 
say, is the Ammalya forest below the Ghats, which is confirmed by 
their dialect Those Avho live in the villages have taken the Pan- 
cham Bamjigaru as their chiefs ; they trade chiefly with them, and 
call them their iSirawi?^, or lords, but, although they have learned to 
invoke the name of Siva, thej^ do not wear the Lingam. Those m 
the woods have either no religion, or some simple one with which 
those here are unacquainted. The people of this country attnbute 
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CHAPTER to the Chensu the power of bewitching tigers ; and my Br&hman 
gravely informed me, that the Chemu women, when they went out 
June 12 to proem e food, left their infants m charge of one of these fero- 
cious beasts. The Chensu of course deny their possessing any such 
power; but allege, that the art is known to another rude tnbe 
named Soligaru, who" inhabit the southern Ghats which separate 
this country from Coimbetore. 

The Chensu here live upon game, wild roots, herbs, and fruits; 
and a little grain, which they purchase from the farmers. They are 
enabled to do this by collecting some drugs, honey, and wax. It 
is on account of their having the exclusive privilege of collecting 
these two last articles, that they pay a poll-tax, which is annuallj^ 
fifteen Fanams, or 10^. 0^. for each family. 

Bees. The bees are of two kinds : one; smaller than our bee, builds its 
nest on the twigs of trees, and is easily procured ; the other is a 
large bee, which builds in the clefts of rocks, and its honey is obtain- 
ed with great difficulty. The wax sells at Seers for the Fanam, 
or \l. 8^. 4c?. a hundred weight. The honey sells at 2 Seers for the 
Fanam. 

Drugs. The drugs collected by the Chensu are as follow : j^gulusunti, 

, and Hegguntigay, two roots used in medicine, Foph, a bark used 

as a red dye. The plant that produces it is a scandent shrub,'’ t^e 
flower or fruit of which I could never find ; nor did Dr. Roxburgh 
know it by the dry specimen of the branches in leaf. It seems, 
however, to be nearly related to the Veniilago. The Miiddi, or bark 
of the root of at least two kinds of Morinda, is also used as a dye; 
as is likewise the Capily Podi. It is the red dust shaken from the 
fruit of the Rotleria Unctoria The merchants of Bangalurii and 
Colar buy up these articles, paying to the Chensu a Fanam for 32 
Seers of Fopli, and Muddi, or 3^. \Q\d. a hundred weight, and a 
Fanam for one Seer of Capily Fodi, or 1^. \^d a pound 

When ordered, the Chensu collect gum from various trees , but 
they never do it without a special commission, and the quantity 
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, tliat they could procure is inconsiderable The tieesivhich produce CHAPTER 
it are, 

Diudugay - - Anderwma Paushmoum, Rox. !MSS 

Bcivu^ - - ~ Jllcha a:iadii'achta 

MiiniciiIUy - - C}m'072gia glabra, Bncli MSS 

Mcrccna, - - lilangifei a Trdica. 

A'cancay, - - Cassia am icidaia. 

Nugay 

Bay la, - - - JEgle marinelos 

Jala, - - - Sliorca Jala, Buch IMSS. 

Chadacalu, - - Chloroiylon Diipada, Buch. MSS. 

Betia Tovary, - - Bombax gossypDimn, Lin. 

The principal articles of vegetable food collected b}' the Cheasu, 
are, the seed of the Bamboo, and several kinds of Dioscorca, or Yams, 
that grow wild m the neighbouring woods 

The kinds of game which they kill arc as foIloM" . 
jrudainu, or Jctaji - Lepiis Hiirgosa, Buch. I\ISS 
Baiidicoote - - Mas Malabo nous, Shaw. 

CacT Hundi - - Siis Scrofa ferus. 

Unlay ~ - - A7itilope Gazella, 

Saiaga, ov Mamc - Cei'vus axis. 

Cadaba - - - Ceivus Cadaba, Buch. MSS. 

Condagiirovi - - Cermis Muntjac. 

Cadu Cauli - - Phasianus Gallus, 

Navelu - - Pavo. 

Paruala - - Columba 

Lavagay. 

Chipula HaU 
Cad HaU. 

Swaray Hah , 

Hah siguifaes a bird; My time would not permit me to enter 
into a particular investigation of these species The beasts are 
killed with a match-lock, which the farmers give to the Chensu, with 
VoL. I. Z 
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Iron mines. 


powder and ball, on condition of receiving a part of the game. Tlie 
birds are killed with the pellet-bow, or caught by hair springes. 
The Che?}su possess no domestic animals. 

Lac is produced in seveial of themeighbouring hills, upon >the 
ti ee called Jala, which seems to be of the same genus with th^lShorea 
of Gtertner, and this is piobably not different fiom the Vatka of 
Linnasus. The tree is never planted, but grows naturally ; and the 
persons who rent the Lac carry the insect from one tree to another. 
The tree grows to a large size; and there are a great many, on 
which no insects have been put. The Chensu and Woddar are the 
persons who commonly rent it ; but they allege, that they are dis- 
couraged from the employment, by the want of leases forn number 
of years. Stick-lac sells here at three Fanams for the Maund of 40 
Seers, oi Qs. A^\d. a hundred weight. 

13th June. — I went to Magadi, which in our maps is called Ma- 
ghery. This stage was very fatiguing for my cattle ; and the road 
passed through a wild but romantic country, which consists of low 
hills, inteimixed with little cultivated vallies. The soil of these is 
tolei ably good ; and, like the Rdma~giri valley, they are cultivated 
with diy grains only. The higher parts are covered with trees, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, are in most places very 
small , but near Scroana-diirga, and in a few other parts, the timber 
and Bamboos grow to a good size. The summits of all the ridges 
of hills are bare rocks of the granitic porphyry, and often rise into 
high sharp peaks, or immense masses of naked stone. By far the 
most remaikable of these is occupied by Sa^ana-durga, which the 
army of Lord Cornwallis took by assault; ever since w’liich time 
it has been deserted. 

On my w^ay I examined some iion forges, of which there are 
many in this hilly tract of country ; and from a man, who employ® 
twelve labourers, I piocured the following account of the opera- 
tions perfoimed on the ore. The non ia made parti}’ from the 
black sand which is found m the rainy season m llie channels of all 
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ihc torrent'; in lljc countiy, nnd J)a1ll^ fioni an oic which is found criAPrcR 
at Ghcfdpu) a, two copses fioin Dining' the four months of 

heavy lanr;, lour men me alilc to collect as much sand as a fuinacc June 13. 
can smelt in the rcmaindoi of (he \car. In oidci to sc pai ate the 
cailh and sand, nlnch ate always mixed witli it in the cliannci of 
the ton cut. It iccjuires to he n ashed 'J'licsc men get ten Famm<;y 
or €)}■ S-k/ a month, and the natme of tlieir sen ice is similar to 
tint of the farmers sonants, being hound hy occasional advances of 
moncN to continue in the cinploMncnt of the master. Dining the 
icmaining eight months of the ycai they work at the forge. 
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CHAPTER forced through the muzzle. The lower part of the belloAVs is re- 
tained in its place by a rope fastened to the lower angle (11), and 
June 13. supported by an elastic piece of timber (13), \idiich is fastened to 
one of the posts of the hut, like a turner’s lathe. The muzzles of 
both the bellows are inserted in one common tube (14), Avhich is 
made of baked clay, and is placed in a sloping direction, so as to 
pass through a mass of moist clay (15), that occupies the front of 
the furnace above the first mentioned stone (3). Above this is 
placed a large tile (lb); and the empty spaces between this and the 
mound (1) are filled up noth moist cla}’^ (17). The furnace is now 
cylindrical, and open at top, on which is placed a chimney (18) 
made of baked clay, m the form of two tiuncated cones joined to- 
gether by the apices. Of these the upper cone is by far the shortest. 
From this it must be obseived, that the vdiolc lower fiont of the 
furnace is moveable ; and when it has been newly built up, a little 
charcoal is burned in it for an hour, to diy the moist clay by which 
the various parts arc connected. The rents foi med xluring this ope- 
ration must be carefully closed with more clay, and the furnace is 
then ready for immediate use. 

For smelting the black sand, the following is the pioccss. A 
quantity of the sand is measured out, and divided into three parts, 
each of which I found to weigh a little more than 25 pounds 11 
ounces avoirdupois. Three baskets of charcoal arc then set aside, 
of uhich each contains about a bu'-hel. Two of the baskets of char- 
coal arc then put in by the top of the chimney, and above these 
one third part of the sand. The file is then kindled, and urged with 
the bellows, ^Vhcn the fiic subsides, one half of the remaining 
charcoal, and another third of the sand, arc put in , and, when those 
have again subsided, the rtinaindei of the sand and charcoal is 
added, and the fire is uigcd siv hours and a half from the coni- 
mcncemcnt. The liont ol the turrucc is then broivcn, and on rr- 
movin'^ the walk a mas^ ot iron is lound at the bottom, which i* 
taken out v, ith forceps, and cut into two block‘d, weighing each half 
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a Mauml, or a little more than twelve pounds two ounces. By this CHAPTER 
it would appear, that the ore produces no more than about 3 If per 
cent.; and the iron so produced, although malleable at first, is ex- 
tremely impure. Tippoo took it from the workmen at 3 Fanams a 
Maiind, or ds, a hundred weight. He gave them, ho-wever, 
great employment ; as he made his shot of this iron, by hammering ; 
for the fusion-4s never so complete as to allow it to he ca i 
moulds. 

In order to render this iron more pure, and to fit it for being Iron forge, 
wrought up into the implements of husbandry, it is taken to an- 
other house, and repeatedly forged. Fig. 20, 21, 22, and 23, are 
rude sketches of the apparatus necessary for this purpose. There 
are here also two bellows (1), but they are smaller than those in the 
smelting-house ; and, the mound (2) on which they are supported 
being Jow, a pit (3) is formed behind it, m which 'the labourers 
stand to reduce them to the proper level. The muzzles of the bel- 
lows (4) are inserted into an earthen tube (5), which conveys the 
air into the furnace through one of its side- walls (6) These walls 
are two masses of clay, one cubit long, ten inches high, and four 
inches thick ; and are placed on the floor, parallel to each other, at 
the distance of a foot. On them is laid a flat cover (7) made of 
baked clay, and about an inch and a half in thickness. In its hinder 
part is an oblong opening (8), sufficient to admit one of the blocks 
of iron The fore part of the furnace is secured on the top by a 
moulding (23) of clay, which is somewhat ornamented. Before it 
is placed a stone (21) a cubit long, twelve inches bioad, and three 
high Except what is shut up by this stone, all the fore part of 
the furnace is open. The hinder part (10) is entirely shut up with 
clay, except a small opening (ll), by which the ashes and vitrified 
scoiuB fall into the ash-pit ( 12 ). 

A block of iron from the smelting-house having been put into 
the centre of the furnace, it is filled with Bamboo charcoal, and 
strongly heated j vliile another block is put into the upper opening 
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CHAPTER , Fa,am. 

iri* At two Fanams the returns are - - - - -1536 

June 13 Cost - 1300 

Net profit 235 


Fanams. 

At three Fanams gross produce ----- 2304 
Cost 1300 


Net profit --------- 1004 


Manipula- 
tion of the 

•re. 


Another 

Statement. 


The operation for smelting the ore is exactly the same ^as that 
used for the black sand, except m the cleaning of it. The ore is 
first reduced to powder Avith an iron bar, and then the earthy parti- 
cles are AA'ashed atvay in a wooden trough ; Avhen it becomes exactly 
like the black sand, and is called b}’’ the same name, Adui'u. The 
collecting of it is attended with less trouble than that employed to 
collect the black sand, but the carriage to any considerable dis- 
tance pi events it from being used m general; as thcAvorkmen must 
live Avhere the farmers aviU give them employment in their vacant 
time. 

Two other men, one from Gh&ttipura, arid one from Cutlu on the 
Avay to Bangaluru, confirm the above account. Each smelting, ac- 
cording to them, takes nearly 68 pounds of black sand. The differ- 
ence here, from the other account, probably arises from my having 
weighed the former Avhen very moist, and this Avhen dry for 
the Avorkmen ahvays put the sand into the furnace, aft-ei having 
thoroughly soaked it Avith Avater. According to this account, hoAV- 
ever, the ore gives rather more than 37 per cent of tiie impure iron, 
and a little less than 20 percent, of iioii fir for the use of the black- 
smith. For this purpose, after it has been split into Avedges, it 
requires to be four times heated and hammered 

According to the account of these people, the following are the 
expences of a smelting-house and foige . 
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Fanams. 

To 3 men to collect and prepare ore for 9 months, at 10 
Fanams 270 

To 5 pel sons to make charcoal, at ditto - - - _ 45Q 

To the head workman at the smelting furnace, at 15 Fanams 
a month - -- -- -- -- 135 

To -3 under workmen at ditto, at 3 3 Fanams each a month - 351 
To tlie head workman at the forge, SO Fanams a month - 180 

To 3 hammer-men at ditto, at 9 Fanams each - - - 243 

To S bellows-men at ditto, at 8 Fanams each - - - 144 

Paid to the Government : 

Tor liberty to make charcoal ------ 2OO 

For ground-rent of furnace - - - - - -10 

Ditto for workmen’s huts - - - - -54 


CHAPTER 

III. 


June 13. 


Total of expences 


- S037 


Produce of three smeltings daily for 9 months, of 32 days : 


Fanams. 

Gross, produce, at 2 Fanams each smelting - - - 1728 

Loss - -- -- -- -- - 309 

Gross produce, at 3 Fanams each smelting - - - - 2592 

Total expence 2037 


Profit - - 5 Q 5 


In this account the expences greatly exceed those stated by the 
first man, and seem to me to be much exaggerated. The persons who 
gave it allege, that the Gliettipura ore has not been lately wrought. 

14 th June — remained at Magadt to procure specimens of the June 14. 
timber contained in the forests, which was attended with more diffi- 
culty than could have been supposed. About forty men, employed 
all day, brought only ten specimens j and of these several were use- 
less, from being spoiled at the heart. 

Von. I. A a 
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CHAPTER 15th June — Having had little success yesterday in sending the 
'woodmen to bring me specimens of timber, I w ent to-day into the 
Jure 15. Avoods on the east side of S(Tcana-durga, Avhich name has been cor- 

i. 1 1 * T T • ■ t 1 

durga. ruptecl by us into oeierndroog. it is an immense bare rock, vhicli 
has man}’ fortifications on its summit. A lover rock, but A'et one of 
gieat strength, is fortified, and is situated at the base .of thelarger, 
towards the small river, vdiich runs in a very deep ra\ine,- and a 
large space between the ravine and lock is also enclosed By a 
stone wall, and surrounded by thick forests. This place formerly 
contained several temples, and some large gardens belonging to 
^lagadi Kempa Gauda; and served as a place of refuge for the in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring countri', vho in case of invasion 
retiied hither v ith their grain and cattle. A few families of Brah- 
mans lemain near the ruinous temples , and the site of the gardens 
is evident from a number of fiiiit and floivering trees. Evciy' 


Magadi 

Kcrtfa 

Gauda 


Terc-'t'. 


Other part of the enclosure is overgrown wnth forest trees and 
Bamboos. 

^lagcdi Kempa Gauda, or the red head-man of ]\fagadi, Avas a 
Avealthy farmer, Avho, haA'ing gathered together a number of fol- 
loAvers, built at his native A*illagc tw o large temples, and the fortress 
of Savana-durg{L, and became a Polpgarof great distinction ; as he 
possessed also Edma-gn i, and a great c.vtent of the neighbouring 
hill} tiact- About five years ago, Tlppoo, with bis usual policy of 
remoA ing ca ci a monument of Hindu govci nment, destroyed Mas^adi, 
and forced the inh ibit.ints to settle in a ncAv tow n, w hich he erected 
in the woods, and called Ali-nagar. The people are now deserting 
this place, and returning to their old .ibode in Magadi 

In the liolloAY ground near the river arc some of the best forc=ts 
in the count! A. the trees grow ing to a gonsideiahlc size Thcc.’ttic 
ofth.e inlir>b.ta’!t'> ncvci go into them , nor can aoA one cut die 
timber V iti.oet an order from goAci nment. Much of the Ioa'. cr hnd 
in this fori.?t niitilit be cleared ami cultiAated 

Througliout ihcsc hills, winch extend norlhA.ard from Capala* 
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din'ga, arc nlall^ cultivated spots, niMhich, during 77/j/;ooV govern- 
ment. were settled nuiu} Baydaru, oi hunters, wlio rccencd tw’elve 
Pagodas (M 5s ) a }e.n, and served as irrcgulai troops wdicnever 
icquned Reing accustomed to pursue tigcis anddeci in the woods, 
they wcie excellent niaiksnicn with their match-locks, and indefa- 
tigable in following their pic} , whicli, in the time of war, was the 
lite and piopeity of e\eiy helpless creature that came in their way. 
Dining the wars of Ilydcr and his son, these men weie chief instru- 
ments in the temble ilcjircdations committed in the low er 
Tlic} were also frequentl\ cmplo}cd with success against thePo/j/- 
gai s, w hose follow ers w ei c men ot a similar description At pi esent, 
as the\ rccen e no pa} , the} aic obliged to apply moie closely to 
agricultuic, tor in thatwaN they always em])lo}ed then leisure; 
and there is a jnospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious 
people, although thes still letain their aims, and an anxious desire 
for plunder. 

iCth June — I remained at lilagadi, endeavouring to complete my 
collection of the various timber trees I sent also to Ghetiipiiia to 
inquire aftei the iron mines but was informed by the officers of 
government, that, nobody Iiaring Avrought tliem for some years, 
their situation was not now' known. After a long search, how'ever, 
they had found a few' stones, which they sent, believing that they 
might be iron-ore I then sent for the man wdio had gi\ en me the 
information, and on the following day, 

17 th June , — I took him along w ith me to Ghettipura, w'here I not 
only found the 01 e in several places, but also the pits, from which 
the people w'ere then actually taking it to supply their furnaces 
I am at some loss to account for this desire of concealment relati\ e 
to mineials, which also extends to every kind of quarry throughout 
the country, and which equally pen ades the officers of government 
and the other inhabitants. iMen, who have given me apparent!}'- 
correct information relative to then farms, have eagerly denied a 
knowledge of the fossile kingdom, Avhich they no doubt possessed. 


CHAPTER 

III 


June lo 
Eaydai u 


June 16 . 
Iron niinesat 
Ghettipura 


June 17. 
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CHAPTER and for which denial I can assign no plausible motive. The late 
SuItaUj indeed, is said to have harassed his subjects exceedingly, 
June ir. Jjy making them work at quarries, and also to have been veiy severe 
on the smelters of iron ; aud the people may have suspected, that 
my inquiries might lead to similar oppressions; but according to 
the iron-smelters’ own account, the Sultan gave them a high price 
for their iron, and by his great demand afforded them constant em- 
ployment, It is probable, however, that he compelled them to work 
much harder than they were inclined to do, and that they were de- 
frauded by those who were entrusted with the payment. 

Much steel was formerly made at Ghettipura, from whence it 
derives its name, which signifies literally hard town. It is a small 
village situated by the compass W. S. W. from Solatia- durga, and is 
distant from Magadi about seven miles. Near it are many cultivated 
fields intermixed with low rocky hills, Tlie ore is found both in 
the fields and hills. 

The iron ore of the fields consists of small irregular masses sepa- 
rated by thin layers of earthy matter, and is found in beds that are 
from five to ten feet deep, which have only been ’wrought in a few 
places, where they come so near the surface that they have been 
discovered by the plough. It is probable, that by digging deep they 
might be found to be of great extent. The small masses are easily 
beaten into powder, and then the black sand is readily separated, 
by washing, from the clay and sand that are the other ingredients 
in their composition. This oie is of two kinds; one efilorescing into 
red ochre, the other into yellow. Intermixed with both these kinds 
of ore, which are called female stones, are many lumps of what the 
natives call male stone. It appears to me to be composed of the 
same materials with the female stone, but is so hard, that the imper- 
fect manipulations of the natives cannot reduce it to a powder, and 
of course they cannot separate the earthy matter. Tt is, therefore, 
looked upon as useless, fluxes being totally unknown to the miners of 
Mysore. The female stone appears to me to be the male in a state of 
decay. 
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The iron ore of the hills is also male and female; the latter being CHAPTER 
the only one used ; and this is also, in my opinion, the male in a 
state of dissolution. The male stone in the hills bears a mudh larger June 17. 
propoition to the female, than it docs in the fields. This 01 e also 
is found on digging a very little depth into the soil, and seems to 
be the source from whence most of the black sand of the country 
is washed by the min It appears to me to differ from the quartz 
impregnated with iron, which I mentioned in the account of the 
Pedda NayaKana durga Ghats, only by containing a larger quantity 
of metal. The female stone is very easily reduced to a powder; and 
the iron sand is readily separated, by washing, from the quartzose 
sand, which is the other ingredient in the ore. It is not so rich in 
metal as the ore found in the fields. These two ores are called 
Aduru Ctillu, or stones containing iron sand 

On the surface of the hills is found another iron 01 e called Ipa- 
nada, which is scattered among the gravel in small lumps, from the 
size of an egg doivnwaids. They aie a pure ore, and are put in the 
furnace without any preparation, except breaking the laiger pieces 
into bits about the size of a filbert. The quantity of Ipanada re- 
quired for one furnace is exactly the same, by measure, as that of 
Adu7'u; but the iveight of Ipaiiadu is of course less, there being 
more space occupied by interstices, from the greatei size of the 
pieces. The produce of iron fiom both is the same. The surface 
of the lumps of Ipanada is often covered with a kind of lilack 
enamel. 1 

1 8 th June.' — ^I passed this day in the woods near Sava7ia- durga, June is. 

investigating then productions. The woodmen are a pool ignorant Trees found 
race, most of them of the lowest cast called WhaUiaru; but they woodofJCar- 
always pretend to know every plant of which the name is asked. 

They have also a number of specific appellations, such as Pily, white, 

Ktmpii, red, Cfliv, black; Doda, large; C/«c/ 7 , small, Befto, mountain; 

JPullay, cultivated, Cadu, wild, Tvnbo, eatable, and the like; many 
of which they often apply to the same species, and sometimes the 
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same name to (liflcicmt species, mIiIi so little accuracy, that any 
])cison, who (lej)en(Ib on then accounts Vvill find himself thrown into 
gieat (onfiision. 

Ifjlh June — I was ohlii^cd to remain at Magadi still another da}', 
to complete m\ collection of foiest trees, and to procure specimens 
of the Stones fiom the best (juaincs. 

Ihc Slones that aie cmj)lo}ed in building the temples ]\Iagadi 
are, 


]st 'J he granitic porph}r\, 01 the granite winch contains large 
masses of led felspar in a small giaincd mixture of grey quartz and 
black mica, and which I described at Hama-gi) i. Near Suvana- 
durga there is an excellent quarry of this stone 

2(1. A granite consisting chicfl} of black mica and red felspar. 
This may be proem cd of a very ]ai*ge si/c. 

od The common grey gianitc of the country. I met also with 
the tw'o follow ing stones • 

1st. A gianite w'lth laigc grains black and wdiitc. This maybe 
proem cd of gieat size. 

2d A most ornamental aggregated rock. Tlic basis is green, of 
w'hat natme lam uncertain; peihaps it may be a hornstone. It 
contains veins of white quartz, and concretions of red -felspar. The 
whole takes an elegant polish, and may, in j\fr. Ivinvan's accepta- 
tion of the word, be considcied as a porphyry. Neai the surface 
the rock is full of icnts; but by digging deep, it is said, large 
masses may be procured It seems to differ fiom the fine green 
stone w’hich w'as found in the palace at Set lugapatam, only by con- 
taining felspar 

Forests. The trees that compose the forests among these hills are cluefly 
the follow’ing 

Henna Goi ivi, la ora ai'borea, Roxb AI SS 
A small tree used foi beams and posts in the houses of the poorer 
natives. People travelling at night use pieces of it for torches, as 
it burns readil}^ and clearljc 
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Ghaiiht Goi'ni, o\ IJmfdnrnvy. CHAPTER 

Senes for llic same pin poses as llic picceding, and is piobably a 
spceies of the same genu<. June ij} 

Can Ilalninj'^ C/ii/ia foi /c s/tpit/aj it, ^ I l)elic\c the i.atncs mis- 
applied tills name , 'i iie\ had ollen mentioned it to me, and had 
biought a speeimcn of the timhei ; but in the a oods they some- 
times ealled one tiec h\ this name, and sometimes anolhoi. At 
last the> fixed posit ncl^ on this, nhich is said to pioduce good 
tiinhci 

lie!) 01 Jlnltray, Chuncoa Ilithva, Buch AISS. 

A laigc tree, and good timbei 

To) Mutt), ChtDJLoa Mullen, AISS. 

At Chivapalam tins liee is called Cati ITuhvnp To the northward 
It IS commonl} called Muddi, ^\hlch is a Tcliuga name It is a very 
laigctrce, and its limbci is ^el\ useful 
Tan, My) ohalatufi Tana, Buch MSS 
Is a large tiec much used by the natives Its timber becomes 
tolerabl} duiablc, if, aftei being cut, it be kept some months under 
watei. Tlie kernel of the fruit is esculent 
Ai'ulay, J\Iy)ohala)ius Anda, Buch AISS 
Tlic timber of tins tiec, like that of the former, icquires to be 
watered in ordei to icndci it durable The fiuit is the common 
tanning and d} ing myiobaia)) of this countrj'. 

Amully, or Goxnia 

It grows to be a laigc tiec, and its timber is used for planks, 
beams, and posts. 

Jugalagioit), Dwspyros monlaua, Roxb. 

The timbei of this tree is said to be hard, and durable , but from 
some prejudice, it is nevei used by the natives. Its name signifies 
the scoldiup 'xoje. 

Tupru, Dio,spy)'os Titpnc, Buch. A'ISS. 
used for small beams and posts. The timber is said to be very haid 
and strong. 
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CHAPTER Vana Raja, or Asha, Bauhinia. 

It is called the piince of the forest, on account of the superior 
June 19. excellence of its timber ; hut it does not grow to a large size. 
Hassur Gunny, Dalbcrgia? 

Grows to a middling size, and its timber is good; it nearly re- 
sembles the following tree ; but may be readily distinguished by 
the bottom of its leaflets being acute ; while in the other they are 
rounded. 

Pachery, Dalhergia paniculata, Rox. 

Grows to a large size, but its timber is very useless; for the layers 
of which it is composed readily separate. ‘ 

Biridy, Pierocarpus Smoo, Roxb. MSS. 

A middling sized tree of an excellent quality for furniture. By the 
Mussulmans it is called Sissoo ; but it does not seem to be exactly the 
same with the tree of that name which grows in the north of India. 

JVhonay, Pierocarpus sanfalmus, L. F, 

A large good timber tree, fit for furniture. Its bark contains a 
blood-coloured juice. 

Hoingay, Robima mitis, Lin. 

It groAVS to be a large tree, and its timber becomes tolerably dur- 
able ; i^ after it has been cut, it be kept some months in water. 

Hurugulu, Chlororylon quod Sxveitema chloroxylon, Roxb. 

This never grows to be a large tree, but its timber is beautiful. It 
is said to be the satin Avood of the J^nglish cabinet-makers. 

Chadacalu, Chloroxylon Dupada, Buch. MSS. 

An elegant tree, producing a resin that is frequently used in the 
temples, as incense® 

Swamy, Sweiiema fehrifuga, Roxb. MSS. 

A strong, but small timber tree, produces a fine clear gum. 

Gowda, Sweitema trilocularis, Roxb. MSS. 

A large tree ; but its timber is very bad. Another tree, as before 
mentioned, was by tjie woodmen called Gowda; but that probably is 
. a mistake. 


; 
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Jani, Gicuia CHAPTER 

Thcic are three species called by this name, the Asiatica, the One?}- 
ialis, and that ■which I have named Ja? 2 }a Tlie timber of none of June 19. 
them IS useful 

Bill Tall, Bihtahum farmostnn, Buch MSS. 

In the Tchaga language this tree is called Tcllamaliki. It glows to 
a large size, and its timber u’as said to be good ; but I found it to 
be white, soft, and very perishable. 

Bctia Tall, or Bciia Tovary, Bombay gossi/ppiiiuai. 

A large tree. Its timber becomes somcuhat durable, if kept m 
water for some time after being cut; but without this precaution 
it is little worth. 

Nai, or Cag Ncrulii. 

This cannot be of the same genus irith the following Nei'uhi, as it 
has alternate serrated leaves. A large tree, the timber of which is 
much used, 

Rudrashu Nerulti, Calypt? aiithes Janihula)ia'W\\\d> 

Also much used Tliis is the tree from whence the Bi'dhmans derive 
the name of this earth 
Betta Pad) i, Bignoina ckelonoides. 

A small tree ; but its timber makes strong posts and beams. 

Wtillay Pad? i, Bigiioiiia spathacca. 

Timber little used. 

Nirculady, Mail elou, Hort. Mai. V. t. 1. 

A large tree, and durable timber, which takes a polish, and is used 
for furniture, planks, beams, and posts. 

Slnvidi, 

A small but good timber tree 
Topala, Mimosa leucophlea, Roxb. 

The balk, when newly cut, has a strong diaagieeable smell, like 
that of the Mimosa Indita, E. ML It grows to be a large tree, and 
produces strong timber for posts and beams. The bark is used by 
the natives in distilling spirit from Jagory. 

VoL. I B b 
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Cagali, Mimosa catechu, Roxb. PI. Cor. N. 174. 

In some places, as near Chinapatam, this grows to be a large crooked 
tree. The quality of the timber is good. It is not the tree which 
produces the Catechu. 

Mugli, Mmosa Cocalum, Buch. LISS. i* * 

A large tree. Timber black, very strong, and fit for posts and 
beams ; but, like that of the foregoing, I was told, does not take a 
polish. This last report of the natives seems to be ill founded. 

Wullay Sujalu, MimosaTuggula, Buch. MSS. 

A large tree, but its timber is said to be not durable. To judge 
from appearance, however, this seems to be an error. 

Betta Sujalu, Mimosa odoratissirna, L. 

This is a large tree, which, according to the report of the woodmen, 
produces excellent durable timber. 

Shalay, Ficus. 

Used for beams, and pillars of a small size. 

Atty, Ficus glomerata, Rox. 

A large, useful tree. Its wood is remarkably light. 

Cull Atty, Ficus rupestris, Buch. MSS. 

In a good soil grows to a large size, but soon divides into branches. 
It is used for beams, posts, and planks. 

Birs’i, Ficus. 

A large useless tree. 

Ftcadanim, Eiythroxylon siderovylloides. E. M. 

Never groAvs to a large size; but its Avood is odorous, durable, and 
capable of a polish. It is used by the poor instead o’l sandal-uood. 

Sri Guiida, Santalum album. Sandal-irood of the English merchants- 
All the trees that were fit for sale have been lately cut by a Bruh- 
mail, A’/ho vas sent on purpose from Sn'bigapatam. He procured 
about three thousand trees; but in less than ten years no more 
be fit for cutting. The common size of the tree at the roob aJich 
“^ t is cut, is about nine inches in diameter; but it has been knoirn 
10 arrive at a circumference of three cubits. In either case, not 
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above a third of the diamctei of the tree js of value , the remamdei CHAPTER, 

is M lute wood, totally devoid of smell. The wood is of the best 

quality in trees that have grown on a steep rocky soil , that avIucIi June 19. 

grovs in low rich situations pioduces wood of little value Tlic 

trees were cut paitly by the servants of the Bihhman^ and partly 

by Aioodmen hired onthe'spot. The branches and vhiteAvood were 

lemoved in the woods, and the billets were brought hither, and diied 

in the shade. Although the bottom of the stem, under the ground 

and immediately above the division into loots, is the most valuable 

part of the tice, no pains were taken to piocure this, and the tiees 

were cut aboi e the surface of the soil. This ivant of economy is 

said to have proceeded from the stony nature of the soil; but this I 

doubt Everj' thing lelativc to the price, maiket, or customs upon 

sandal-xvood are here unknoivn , and the person who cut it was not 

undei the authority of the Amildar. At two places in this hilly 

countr}' the tree comes to great perfection; namely, ixt Jalainan- 

gala, betAveen Magadi and Chmapatam; and at Mutati Habigay^ 

near Capala-diirga. 

Jala, Shorea Jala, Buch. ?iISS. 

Here it groAVS only to a small size, but at Ruma-giri, and many 
other places, it becomes large. It is said to take a polish, to be 
durable, and to be used for furnituie. In Mysore it is on this tree Lac msects. 
only that the Lac insects bleed. Formerly there Aveie many tiees 
near Rdma-giri that contained Lac, and paicRa consideiable lent ; 
but during the Avar carried on by Lord Cornwallis they Avere de- 
stroyed by the airaies. Although there are noAV great numbers of 
the trees, none of the msects ai e real ed. This is attributed to the 
Avant of leases The Amildar Avas Ai'ont to let the trees foi no longei 
than one year ; it can therefore be no object for an individual to 
supply the tiees Avith insects, as he Aimuld not be certain of enjoy- 
ing the fiuits of his labour Some settled bargain foi a number of 
years ought to be entei ed into Avith those Avho are Avilhng to intro- 
duce such a valuable article of cultivation. 
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Dmduga, Andersonia Panchmoum, Roxb. MSS. 

A large valuable timber tree, that is used for planks, beams, pillars, 
and furniture It abounds in gum, and is nearly allied to tht 
Conocarpus o’i botanists. 

Doda Tdyca, Tcctona rohusta. 

A few tie^s of this valuable timber are found in most places of this 
hilly tia^t; but in general they do not grow to be of a size suf- 
ficient ^r use. Some good timbei may, it is said, be procured at 
Muiati Hahigap, a place near Capala-durga. 

Ursma Tayca, Naiiclca cordifolia, Roxb. 

Gro^s to be a large tree ; and its timber is said to be equally 
valuable with that of the Tcctona^ or common Teak 
C^daga, Cadaba, or Cada-ca, Nauclea purpui'ea, Roxb. 

A large tree, the timber of which is much used. 

Ch^nngy, Lagerstromia parvrflora, Roxb. 

In fa-^ourable situations it also grows to a large size ; but its timber 
is- of^ery little value. It may be improved, however, by soaking 
it inj^vater for some months after it has been cut. 

Ha'dasa. 

A smaM tree ; but its timber is used for furniture, door frames, and 
other ipurposes which require strong materials. 

MiUy, Tropins aspera Koenigii 

A small tree, but its timber is much esteemed on account of its 
being^iard, and taking a good polish 
Eui g Premna tometitosa. 

Repoil! (d to be bad timber; but apparently without foundation. It 
is put^ a frame work in the middle of mud walls in order to give 
theni 'strength. 

jBelww, Melia azadirachta. 

A laige timber tree, that is much used here, and from which a guni 
exudes. 

xra halay, Nerium thictorium^ Roxb. MSS. 

The Vatives are acquainted with its dyeing quality. Its timber is 
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said to be hard, and white hke ivory, and is used for small furniture, 
such as beds and chairs 

Tapissa, Ulmus 7?}tegrifoIia, Roxb- 
Is a small tree, but makes beams, planks, and posts 
JEhchi, Rhamyms jiijiiba, L. 

Grows crooked ; but its timber is hard, and is used for small 
furniture. 

Heb Hessary, U'cana tomentosa, Roxb. 

A small tree that is also used for furniture. 

Chica Hessary, Uvaria cerasoides, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Timbu Bayba, Mgle marmelos, Roxb. 

A large tree, producing strong timber. 

Nai Bayba, Ltmonia cremilata, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Biderii, Bambusa. 


t'i 
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Cadii Nimbay, or Cadimbay. 

A small tree, that produces ver}’^ hard timber fit for bolts, and small 
beams. 

Narmdly, Cordia monoicaj Roxb. 

Ropes are made of its bark. The fruit is esculent, but tasteless. 
Cambi, Gardenia. 

Hay Cambi, Gardenia latifoha, Roxb. 

These two trees are useless. 

Mara Haridu, Jatropha curcas. 

Its seed is collected for lamp oil. Tlie dried stems answer excel- 
lently for match, as they bum slowly, and without flame. 

Ghent, Anacardium semecarpus. 

The fruit used in medicine, and for marking linen. The timber is 
useless. 

Mudali, Ochna sqmrrosa, 

A beautiful but useless tree. 

Helli, Phyllanthns emblica. 

The timber is bad, yet the poor use it for beams and rafters. The 
fruit is pickled. 

Cacay, Cassia fistula. 

Used in leligious ceremonies 

Chill u, Strychnos potatorum Koenigii. 

The timber useless. The use of the fruit, in cleaning uatcr, is 
known to the nati\c‘:. 

It must be obsen ed, that the account I have given of the qua- 
lities of the timber trees is derived from the natives, I ha\c bad 
no opportunity yet of ascertaining tlieir nature by c\pcriincnts 
but! ]ia\ c piocurcd specimens of most of them , and from tlicsc 
specimens tlieir ical qualities may be hcrcafier dctcrmiiKtl I 
this purpose, they liave been transmitted to the Ilonoerablc Court 
of Dircttois, in whose Jvlusciim they bare been rlfj -nted 

COth Jiihc, — In the morning I A^cnt to 'Jai n taioi/, b} a ro d 
passing the wliole v,a\ tlirougli woods I £<.\' onlj- onL^innll riil'g*') 
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which MMS occupied by iron smeltcis, and siiiioundcd by a little CHAPTER 

cultivated land. The countr}^ round 7brc;/-c^7r<7y is veil cleaied, 

and seems to have sutTeied little fiom the Avais. June 20, 

It is t.aid, that in the great foiests loiind Savana-diirga, theic is a Tuowildnm- 
small animal called the Shin- oricd dog, which fastens itself ® 

b}-- suipiisc on the neck of the tiger, and kills him. On this ac- 
count the tiger is not so common in these laige foicsts, as in the 
smaller woods. The Shin-Nai is quite distinct from the v'lld dog, 

M'hich IS sard to be very common hcic, to glow to a laige size, and ' 
to be very destructive to sheep. By this wild dog the natives pro- 
bably mean the w'olf. I have seen natn e drawings of the Shin-Nai,. 
which appear to represent an animal not yet described 

21st June. — I went from Taveri-cai ay to Bangalore Much of the June zv. 

country is coveicd with bushes, and consists of a very poor soil Face of the 

^ country. 

The greater part of the aiable lands near Bangalore are cultivated : 
but at some distance from it many fields are w'^aste, owing to a w'ant 
of people. 

The reservoirs are numeious, but small, many of them are de- Irngahon. 
signed for supplying cattle w'lth drink, and not for cultivation, and 
are of the kind called Cuitay. The tank formed, like those in Bengal^ 
by digging a square cavity into the ground, is lieie called Gunta 
Above the Ghati, how^ever, this manner of procuring water is not 
very common , but the most usual manner of coming at a spiing is 
by digging a large square pit Avitli sides almost perpendicidar, and 
called Boudy The Av^oiknien dig till they find the water, Avhich is 
often twenty or thirty feet fiom the surface Afteiwardsa narrow 
passage, Avith a gentle slope, is cut in one of the sides, and a stair 
IS formed in it, by which the AA^omen descend to bring up the w'ater 
in earthen pots. It is fiom these Avells, chiefly, thatAvater is draAim by 
the Capily, or leather bag Avrought by tAvo bullocks descending on an 
inclined plane. When applied to this use, the Boudy is called Capily, 

Bamy, If the Awater rise so near the surface, that it can be thioAvn 
out, to irrigate the land, by tAvo men SAVinging a basket fi.x.ed to 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BANGALORE. 

■p'ROM the SSd of June until the Sd of July I remained at Ba7i~ CHAPTER 
^ galore, or Bangaliii'u; a city Avhich was founded by Hyder, and 
which, during the judicious government of that prince, became a June 22, to 
place of importance. Its trade was then great, and its manufactures ^Bmgalore. 
numerous. Tippoo began its misfortunes by prohibiting the trade 
with the dominions of Arcof and Hyderab&d, because he detested 
the powers governing both countries. He then sent large quantities 
of goods, which he forced the merchants to take at a high rate. 

These oppressions had greatly injured the place , but it was still 
populous, and many individuals were rich, when Lord Cornwallis 
arrived before it, with his army in great distress from want of pro- 
visions. This reduced him to the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was of course plundered. The rich inha- 
bitants had previously removed their most valuable effects into the 
fort; but these too fell a prey to the invaders, when that citadel 
^ also was taken by storm. After the English left the place, Tippoo 
encouraged the inhabitants to come back, and by promises allured 
them to collect together the wrecks of their fortunes, from the dif- 
fCTent places to which these had been conveyed. No sooner had he 
effected this, than, under pretence of their having been friendly to 
the English, he surrounded the place with troops, and fleeced the 
inhabitants, till even the women were obliged to part with their 
most trifling ornaments He then kept them shut up within a hedge, 
which surrounded the town at the distance of a Coss, till the advance 
of the army under General Harris made the guard withdraw. The 
VoL. I. Cc 
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CHAPTER inhabitants, not knowing whom to trust, immediately dispersed, and 
for some months the place continued deserted. The people how- 

June 22, &c. ever, are now flocking to it from all quarters; and although’ there 
are few rich individuals, trade and manufactures increase apace; and 
the imports and exports aie estimated already to amount to one 
fourth of what they were in its most flourishing state The manu- 
facturers and petty traders are still very distrustful and timid ; but 
the merchants, many of whom have been at Madras, and are ac- 
quainted with British policy, seem to have the utmost confidence 
in the protection of our government. . 

Money. At Bangalore almost every coin of India is current ; but all ac- 

compts are kept in Caniefraia Pagodas, Fanams, and Buhs. The 
first is an imaginary money ; the second, at present, exchanges for 
18 Buhs. When any English oificer resides in the fort, he once 
a month fixes the rate of exchange; and it may be supposed, that 
care has been taken, in doing so, to attend to justice, as theJViruc, 
or regulation made by the officers, has been always followed by tlie 
whole neighbourhood, although not at all under their jurisdiction. 

>Ve;ghts. Tlie Cucha Seer of this place weighs 9.5- Rupees; so that the Maimd 

of Bangalore is equal to 42i Seers of the Senngapatam standard, 
or to a very little less than 26 pounds avoirdupois. Every wcighablc 
article, except such as are brought from Senngapatam, is sold by 
Avholesale according to this weight; but in retail the Senngapatam 
standard is used. The bullock load is reckoned 8 Maunds, or nearly 

206 lb. 

Measures for The Pucha Scev measure is the same vith that of Senngapatam. 

grain. Tlie Candaca contains only l60 Seers, or is equal to J,Voo ^ mches- 

ter bushels. In order to avoid confusion, grain is seldom sold by 
the Candaca, but by the hundred Seers. 

land mca- Crishm Mydu of Vymja-mgara, once the sovere.gn of nil Ihc 
peninsula,' established a valuation of the grcatci part oflus ilo- 
mmions ; and, perhaps.witha view of carrying on this opernliou of 
finance with more exactness and facility, than he could otlicniisc 
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have done, he at the same time planted one tenth of the vhole to CHAPTER 

IV 

the Brdlimajis. In some places the received their shaie 

by an estimate of the quantity of seed sown , but in other places ^ 2 , &c. 

the land was measuied. The standaid for this measure was the 

Acsaya Muttadu colu^ a rod equal in length to the height of the king, 

who was a tall man. The rod is not equal to the double Gujah of 

Tippoo, but may be taken at six feet. The whole land of each village 

■was measured out into small plots,* ten rods, or sixty feet, square ; 

by which we may judge of the state, m the art of geometry, to 

which the subjects of the gieatest Hindu monarch had, about three 

centuries ago, ariived. 

Having assembled the most lespectable tiaders here, they gave Pnceofgoodi 
me the accompanying price current, as the average rate of sale of 
the principal articles of commerce. In older to make the valuation 
uniform, the value of the Fanam is taken at the exchange of 
Seringapafam. 


Average price current at Bangalore. Goods sold by the Maund of 
4£f Seers. 


Kind of Goods. 

Qualitj 

Sullany Fanans 

Englis h 
Money 

Cm 

£. s d 

Mound 

Cwt. 

Betel-nut ----- 

Deshavara ----- 

20^ 

sqi 

3 0 

Si 

Sandal-wood - - - _ 

N agar a 1st sort - - - 

12 

521- 

1 15 

1 


■ 2d sort - - - 

10 


1 9 

2 


• — 3d sort - - - 

8 

S4| 

1 3 

4 


Walagram 1st sort - - 

8 

34 I 

1 3 

4 


• 2d sort - - 

6 

25i^ 

0 17 



3d sort - - 

5 

21 - 5 ^ 

0 14 

7 

Arvlat/, or Myrobalant — 


Iz 

6i 

0 4 

H 

Cardamoms - - - - _ 

Ghettadu - - - - - 

100 

434 

14 11 

s 


Tnpathi - - - - 

50 

217 

7 5 

20 

Cut, or Terra japonica 

White 

16 

691: 

2 6 

s 


Red 

14 

60 ^ 

2 0 

10 


Black ----- 

12 

52|- 

1 15 

1 

Asafoetida ----- 

Multany - - - - - - 

200 

S6S 

29 11 

4 


Codeal - — - _ - - 

leo 

695 

23 6 

8 


Bad - ------ 

120 

52li 

17 10 

10 
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chapter 

IV. 

Juno 22, &.C. 


Kin^ of goodst 


Cossumha 


Dates 


Saffron 


Tmdu flowers - 


Nutmegs 
Cloves - 
Mace 
Raw silk 


Camphor 

Benjamin 


Quality. 


Prepared Jstsort - 
- ■ ■■•2d sort ~ 

Plowers 1st sort - 
2d sort - 


Green or 1st quality - ■ 
pommon or 2d quahty - - 
Cashemere - - - - 
European - - - - - 
Nagaia 
Demina cotay- 


Suf'any laKams, 

English 

Money. 

Cwu 

£ s. d. 

Maund. 

Cwti 

i3i 

58|. 

1 19 5| 

10 

43A 

1 9 2 

20 

85^ 

2 18 4 

16 

69i 

2 6 8 

10 


1 9 2 


Sugar candy - - - - 
Sugar - 

Jagory sugar cane ■ - - 


Btly-clnna, or white china - 
Castun do or yellow do. - 
Rajamgan white and yellowj 
Tekatava or Mvgaduty - 
Unrefined 1st sort - - 

— 2d sort - - 

Canday sembi any - - 

2d quahty - - 

3d quahty - - 


-Date 


Tin - - 

Lead 

Zinc 

Copper - 
Quicksilver 
Indigo - 


Shicai fruit - 
Poph'chtca dye 
Lodu-chtca do. 
Honey - - ■ 

Bees-wax - • 

Sttck-lac 


Alum - - - - 

]\Ivddi-ciica dye - 
Dmdvga gum - - 


China 
Namagundla - ■ - - 
Madras - - - - 
Namagundla - - - 


Best 

Second - - — 


Carada 1st sort 

2d sort 

Bapaly 1st sort 
2d sort 


Yellow - — " ' 
Cleaned - - - 

Including the sticks 


1st sort - ” - - 

2d sort - - - - 


7 

(2400 
I 12 OO 
10 
17 
200 
240 

1720 

500 

4ff0 

380 

120 

ifio 

120 

fiO 

40 

30 

30 

16 

20 

14 

2 
35 
10 
20 
50 
IfiO 
100 
60 
40 
20 
1 
6 
25 
6 
30 
14 
6 
16 
6 
8 
6 


10425 S50 


|5212| 
43^ 

858 

1042i 

1747 li 

12172 

1998 

i550| 

52J| 

695 

52li 

260 I- 

1731 

I3O3L 

1303^ 

69^ , 
85^ 
5oA1 
l9i 
15-^ 
8r 

152I 
431 ^ 

65to 

217 

695 

434 
250*- 
173i 
Sfi-rol 


1 <50-^ 
60J; 
25i^| 
69i 


TT 


3 
0 

4 

n 
0 
2 

26;'J 0 

34i 1 

26icl 0 


'175 

1 

2 

29 

35 

|250 

73 

67 

56 

17 

23 

17 

8 

5 

4 

4 
2 
2 
2 
0 

.0 

0 

5 
1 
2 

7 
23 
14 

8 
5 
2 
0 


5 

2 

7 

2 

7 

4 

5 

9i 


0 
1 
0 

5 
9 

11 
1 
1 

8 H 
2 0 
8 7 
10 10 

6 8 
10 10 
15 5 
15 8 
7 8j 
7 3| 
6 8 

18 4 
0 10 
13 li 

10 2 i 

5 10? 

2 1 

9 2 
18 4 

5 10 

6 8 

11 8 
15 5 
15 8 
18 4 


2" 11? 
26'''J 0 17 6k 

lObI- 3 12 11 

17 Ok 


7 

0 10 
17 6i 

6 b 

17 61: 

3 4 

17 6i 
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Kind of Goods. 

V 

Quahtj. 

. 

Satlary Far^sis. 

English 

Moncj, 

jr. s. d 

Maund 

Cwt. 

Borax, or Bihgara - - 

1st quality ----- 

50 

217 

7 5-10 


2d quality - - - - - 

40 

173| 

5 l6 8 


3d quality ----- 

30 

f30y% 

4 7 8| 

Opium - - - - - 


320 

13S0 

46 13 4 

Soulu, or soda - - - 


ll- 

■ ^ 

0 4 4| 

Sign cara, or soda 


15 

65i 

2 3 lOf 

Capili-podi a dje - - 

Rdma-girt i - - - - 

70 

304Jy 

10 4 4| 


Nagara ------ 

40 

1/31 

5 l6 S 

Tamannds - - - - - 




0 4 4| 


CHAPTER 
' IV 

Jaue 22, &c. 


Goods sold by tbe Maund of 40 Setrs. 


Ghee 


18 

\S3| 

2 15 9| 

Bctel-mit ----- 

JValagram ----- 

16 

73| 

2 9 71 

Black pepper - - - - 


16 

73i 

2 9 71 


Goods sold, by the Maund of 44 Seers. 


Cotton wool » - - - - 

Cleaned white - - - - 

131- 

56i 

1 18 0| 


red - - - - 

12 

50^ 

1 13 11| 


Uncleaned ----- 

11 

46i 

1 10 Hi 


Goods sold by the Candaca Measure of 200 Seers. 




Sultan) Ftrar's* 

Engluh 

Kind of goods 

Quality. 

Cardacc, 

Bushels 

Monej 

Bushel 

Salt 

Madras - - _ _ _ 

26 |_j 

3^ 

0 2 61 

Bagy - ----- 


12 


0 12 

Rice ------ 

Best - - - - - - 

66i 

9l 

0 6 5 


Coarse ------ 

284 

4 

0 2 9 

VTieat ------ 


57 

S| 

0 5 6 


Coco-nuts per hundred 10 Fanams, or 6s S|d. 
A fat sheep -y of Star-Pagoda, or 2s 5f </. 

Milk 3 Seers for the Fanam. or 2^, an ale quart. 





Trade with 
the iiortlicin 
part of the 
peniniuhi. 


^ JOURNEY FROM Mi\.DRAS THROUGH 

CHAPTER There is only one place below the western G/ms, with which at 

rTT of Bangalore carry on any trade. It is called heic 

Commei’ce 01 Comlal, and m oui maps is named Mangalore To that 

with the «es- are from hence sent cotton cloths, both white and coloured 
tern sea- ^iid manufactured in this neighbourhood. The returns are law silk 
and silk cloths. The tiade to Calicul was formerly very consider- 
able; but at piesent, owing to the unsettled state of the piovince 
of Malabar, it is at a stand. The impoi'ts weie all kinds of foreign 
goods brought in by sea. The exports were coloured cotton cloths. 
Some pel so ns aie now about to venture a renewal of this commerce.. 
The tiade with the country ceded to theA^izam, and Marattahs, 
south fiom the Krislmanvev, is earned on chiefly by the merchants 
of 'Balaliari (Bellary), Adva?iy (Adorn), Aggady, Barwara, Huhiih, 
Naragunda, Namlagunda, and Guttu' Agents from each of these 
places reside here, receive goods fiom their principals, and sell 
them to the merchants of Bangalore. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
merchants of Bangalore go fora cargo of goods; but at these places 
they have no agents. In the countries of the Nizam, and Marattahs, 
merchants meet with no disturbance; but the duties are lather 
heavy. The chief import from thence is cotton wool, with some 
coarse cotton thread, both white and red ; coarse white, red, and 
blue cotton cloths; muslins; Dotras, or cotton cloths with silk 
borders ; blankets worth from two to three Pagodas each ; wheat ; 
asafoetida; terra japonica; Carthamus formers, or Cossumba , Scringi 
loot, a red dye used at Salieni / dates , and Bratcha, a kind of bad 
raisin. The retains from Bangalore are made chiefly in money ; 
but some coloured cotton and silk cloths are also sent. 

Some Gossai merchants from Poonuh bnng shawls, salfron, and 
musk from Cashemire, and Persian pearls from Surat. The returns 

are made in money, and Maiiar pearls. 

From Burralmnpour Patan merchants formerly brought Chilties, 
or chintz, and gold lace, cloth, and thread. The exports were money, 
and pearls. This trade has always been protected by the Marattahs; 
but, owing to the oppressions of the Sultan’s government^ has for 


Trade with 
Foonah. 


With Surra- 
hmpour. 
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some yeais been at a stand. Some inei chants arc now preparing 
investments foi its renewal. 

Fiom Hydcr/ihud, Nai atn-pciia, GiildomctcuUu, and other places m 
the old territories of the Nizam, Patan and Gujerati meiehants 


CHAPTER 

IV. 

June 22, <SvC 
Trade with 
tlie 'Nizanis 


brought red cotton cloth, tlo^\ cred with gold and silver, for the temtorj 


diesb of the children of the IMussulman chiefs, and othei rieh pei- 


sons , turbans, and fine manufactures of cotton The returns are 


in money and pearls In the reign of the Sultan, this tiade was con- 
tiaband, and now suffers intciruption from the robbcis that aie 
numerous in the Nizam's dominions. 
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APTE goods, amounts to about four per cent, of their value ; but on fine' 

® Small articles of various kinds pay only o 

Juno 52 , &e. Pagolas, or about 20 pence, on the bullock-load. No estimate can 

be formed of the per centage, to Tvhich this amounts; assomebul- 
lock-loads cost Pagodas, and some 500. On all goods going 
from this country the duties are Canter'raia Pagodas, or one shil- 
ling- on the bullock-load. Salt pays nothing. The whole of the duties 


are no great burthen, and the merchants do not complain of any 
trouble or delay in the collection. They consider the duties as a 
pledge for the protection of the government of the country through 
which they pass^ and the custom-houses are bound to make good 
all losses by robbers. 

No direct trade has been yet carried on between Bangalore and 
the Company’s Jaghire, but some Gujerati merchants, now here, 
are making the necessary arrangements for opening a trade directly 
with Madras. 

Tanjore merchants bring hither pearls, and take •away money. 

The merchants ,of the Bara mahal, and Saltern distncts, annexed 
by Lord Cornwallis to the Company’s dominions, send cotton cloths, 
and take back the same articles that are carried to Wallaja’petta. 
Agents from Krislina-giri and Vanamhady constantly reside here; 
and merchants occasionally come from Saliem and Darapuram. The 
merchants Here have no agents at those places, but occasionally send 
goods thither. 

In the dominions of the Raja of Mysore a considerable trade is 
carried on with several places m the Nagara district, namely Bid^ 
deruru, Bogmjt, Snnga-giri, Copa, Kigganymara, Calasa, Munday- 
cara, and Muturu. From these places are imported great quantities 
oiBeteUnut, black pepper, Sandal-wood, and cardamoms, partly by 
the merchants of Bangalore, and partly by those of the dis- 

trict The returns fromhence are grain, tobacco; tamarinds; blan- 
kets; muslins, turbans, coloured cotton stuffs, and silks the manu- 
factuie of this place; and the paper of the lower Carnatic. Both 
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pai ties prefer selling their goods by wholesale, and laying in their CHAPTER 
returning investment by the same means; hut they are seldom able 
to do so, and are more commonly reduced to the necessity of leaving June 22, &c. 
part of their goods in the hands of an agent, and of purchasing their 
new investments at the different weelcl}'- markets in the country. 

Three quarters of the retunis from Bangaloj'e to Nagara are made 
in cash. 

From Seringapatam the imports to Bangalore are black pepper, 
sandal-wood, and cardamoms: the return is made in every kind of 
cloth manufactured here, with all the kinds of goods brought 
from the lower Carnatic, to a far greater value than that of the 
goods imported from Seringapatam. 

From Giibi and its neighbourhood, in the centre of the Raja's 
dominions, are imported pepper, hetel-nnt, and coco-nuts The mer- 
chants of Bangalore make the purchases at the weekly markets, and 
cany with them chiefly money; but also turmeric, the produce of 
this place ; and oxen from Hosso-cotay, and Colar. 

To Chatrakal (Chittledroog) the merchants of Bangalore send the 
manfactures of the place, and in return receive country blankets. 

The dealers carry their own goods from one place to the other, and 
generally return wifh the produce in cash. 

From Doda Balla-pura occasional traders bring fine red cotton 
cloth manufactured there, and take back the produce in money. 

From Namagundla, beyond Nandi-durga, are brought Jagory, raw 
sugar, and sugar-candy, which are also sold for cash. 

The places east from Bangalore, such as Colar, and Nursapura, 
send money, and procure betel-nut and black pepper. 

Betel-nut is the principal article of trade at Bangalore, and is of 
two kinds; the best, called Desliavara, comes from the Nagara dis- 
trict; the inferior quality is called Wallagram, and comes from Gubi, 

-and all the places south from Sira, and north from Madura. This 
last is chiefly reserved for country use : but the Beshavara is 

VoL. I. D d 
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CHAPTER dispersed through the country to the eastward, as far as Maim,. 
J-t IS all what is called boiled nut, 

June 32, &c. In this country black pepper is, next to betel-nut, the most common 
article of commerce. Of this also there are two kinds, the Codali, 
and Baygadi; the difference in value is inconsiderable, hut the Codali 
is reckoned rather the best. Much of it is sent down to the Bara- 
mahal, and to the dominions of the Nabob of Ar cot. This was one 
of the articles in which the Sultan traded. 

Sandal-mod IS also a considerable article of commerce ut Banga- 
lore. The best comes from the Nagara district, and from the country 
bordering on the western Ghats. An inferior kind comes from Ma- 
dura, Benhna-cotay, Beoa-r&yana-cotay, and other places in the ridge 
of hills which run north from Capala-durga. Each kind is divided 
into three sorts : the first is that which is between the root and first 
branches; the second is that of the large branches ; and the tl^ird is 
that of the small branches, so far as these contain red wood. The 
sandal tree, according to the idea of the natives, is of two kinds ; 
male and female : the former of which is dark, the latter pale- 
coloured ; both are of the same value. The sandal of the old tree is 
. said to be more valuable than that from a young one ; but the mer- 
chants, in forming an estimate of its value, go entirely by the 
strength of its smell. During T^ppoo’s government none of the 
sandal-mod' came to this market: he’either did not allow it to be 
cut, or else stored up in his forts whatever was felled. 

Black blankets, or Cumlies, are here a considerable article of 
commerce ; and some merchants, of the Carubaru cast, trade in 
nothing else. They are brought chiefly from Gon Bideruru in the 
' Madhu-giri taluc, and also from Sira, Chatrahal, and Balalmru 
These last are by much the best ; next to them are those from Cha- 
trakal. They vary ip price from 4 Fanarns, or 2s. ^d. to 15 Pagodas, 
or si^s. 6id. By far the greater part are under the value of one 

Pagoda, or 6s. 8|d They arc chiefly retailed here for country use. 
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The impoilatiou of cotton wool to Bangalore is very gicat, and CHAPTER 
is carried on cntncly by the Pancham Bantjignni. Theic arc two 
kinds of cotton wool; one called led, and another wdiitc; w'hich June 22, &c. 
distinction docs not arise fiom any difference in the plants, but 
from the (|nality of the soil in which they arc raised. The white is 
the best, and both arc imported clean, and fit for use. It comes 
mostly fiom the dominion‘s of the Jifat nttahs, and the Nizam, and is 
brought hither by the merchants from Naragunda, Navalagunda, 
and Savonuru in the Dual; from Jalaltr, the district in which 
draghuv is situated, and from Htibuh, in which stands Darxoara, all 
of which belong to the former* and from Balahaii and Advanij, 
which belong to the latter power. All the mci chants arc natives of 


these places, and in the I\Tarattah country are very w'cll protected. 
They sell by wholesale to the traders of Bangalore, wdio retail it out 
in the tow'n and neighbourhood A bullock-load of cotton, coming 
from the Maralia/i country to Bangalore, and w’orth from 14 to 20 
Ikcri Pagodas, or from 5l. 10s. 3d, to Si, Is Sd pays in all, of transit 
duties, nearly two Canter' raxa Pagodas, or 13s. 5d In this neigh- 
bourhood it has been in vain attempted to cultivate cotton. For 
family use a little has been raised ; but the produce has been very 
small 


A kind of drug merchants at Bangalore, called Gandhah, trade to Dxugi 
a considerable extent Some of them arc Banijigarii, and others are 
Ladarn, a kind of J^Iussulmans. They procure the medicinal plants 
of the country by means of a set of people called Pacanat Jogalic, 
who have huts in the -woods, and, for leave to collect the drugs, pay 
a small rent to the Gaudas of the villages. They bring the drugs 
hither m small caravans of ten or twelve oxen, and sell them to the 
Gandhah, who retail them. None of them are exported. Small 
traders from the neighbouring towns bring Popti and Mnddi barks; 
honej’, and w'ax; Agalatunti, and Hayguntigay, two medicinal 
roots, Myiobalans; and Dinduga gum; all which they procure from 
the Eriligaru. Tlie wdiole w^ax of the country used formerly to be 
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IV. ® sre^tp^rt ofit is earned directlyto the 

Co’-’Mic. The quantity amiually procured does not e.-cceed a 
anr 22 , &c, bundled Maund,-, or about 2,425 pounds. The Dwduga gum might 
be liad to the extent of two or thiee hundred Mamids, or from 
4, 850 lbs. to 7,275 lbs. a year, if money were advanced for it at the 
2 ate of from 8 to 19. Fanamsz. Maundy or from I/. Zs. ^d. to I/. iSs. Id. 
the hundred weight. At present a small quantity only is collected 
for the use of the silk- weavers. The cotton-mei chants from the 
of the Krishna supply the Gan^hdki with Cut, or terra japo- 
nica; with asafmtida; Mailtutaand Hatful, two^substances used by 
the natives in cleaning their teeth; Costa, a medicine; Loduchca, a 
dye; sulphur; alum; borax, and opium. From the these 

merchants purchase Muddi and Poph dyes; lac; and wax. The lac 
is paitly bought from the Woddar, who collect it in the neighbour- 
hood;^and partly from tiaders, that bring it from Madliu-girt) Goda- 
gii i, Banu'gutta, and Denkina-cqtay. The spices, the Tagashay seed, 
and indigo, are procured by the Gandhah from the lower .Carnatic. 
Fossile alkali, or soda, is partly brought from Krishna-gin in the B&- 
ra-mahhl; and pai tly from Chin^-r&ya-pattana,Gutalu, and Holy Kara- 
singa-puva. Toiida flowers, for Eyeing, are brought from Kagai a, and 
from Denkina-cotay ; those produced in the latter place are the best. 
Most of the Capili-podi dye^ or flower produced on the fruit of the 
micria tinctcrm of Dr. Roxburgh, comes from Chin' -rhya-pattana ; 
but a little is procured from R&nia-giri. The Cossuniba, or Cartha- 
mus tinctorius, that giows in the country, is not nearly sufficient for 
its demand; and much of this article is imported by the cotton- 

merchants from the Duab. 

The trade in salt from the lower Carnatic is very considerable, as 
uone but the poorest people eat that made m the country. It is 
carried on by two classes of people, the TVoddaru, or tank-diggers; 
and the Conmaru, who, in the intervals between their cohimercial 
expeditions, make baskets. The salt is brought np from the lower 
cLatic by people of the same casts; and by those, who reside hero, 
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is distributed throughout the country as far as Magadi, and Chum- CHAPTER 
patam The people mIio bring the salt take back, in return, tama- 
linds. seeds foi making oil, and all kinds of gram that happen to be 
chcapci here than in the low countiy 

Goods of all kinds arc transpoitcd by cattle in back loads. The Camageof 
host cattle arc used in the cotton trade, and belong to Pancham 
Bauijrgmu, nati\cs of the country where the cotton grows These 
people speak the Karmta as their native language, but do not intci- 
marryAMth the Pancham Bavtjigaju of Bangalore. The bullocks 
employed in this trade arc \c\y fine animals; and each brings from 
12 to 15 JlTaunds of cotton, or from 327^ lb. to 409;!:. They travel 
daily at the rate of 3 computed Cosscs, which may be about twelve 
British miles, and in three houis the}' perform this journey. Be- 
sides straw’, they aicfcd on oil-cakc, and the seed and leaves of the 
cotton-plant The} cost from 15 to 25 Pagodas, orfiom 5/ 0^. 8j^. 
to 8/. 7s lOfi/ In the same manner are fed the oxen w'hich are 
emplo} cd m transporting betel-nut, pepper, and most other kinds of 
goods; but these cost only 4 or 5 Pagodas, or fioni 1/. 6s. lO^i/. to 
1/ 13^. 7d. They also travel three Cosses a day; but their average 
load is only eight Maunds, or 206^ lb. Many Bamjigaui follow the 
profession of carrieis, and keep oxen for the purpose. The rate of 
hire is ahvays fixed on the average load of eight Maunds, and never 
according to time, but ahva}s by distance The carriage of a bul- 
lock-load of pepper, betel-nut, oi other articles that stow w’ell, and 
may be equally divided, costs 15 Fanams from Bangaloi'e to JFal- 
laja-petta, distant about 145 British miles ; on articles that cannot 
be so w^ell divided, the price is about 18 Fanains The first gives 
^-T-ooo penny a mile for the hundred weight, the second gives 
penny The carriers arc not ansAverable for any accident 
that may happen to the goods ; the merchant therefore must send 
Avith them some trusty person, wdio is generally a younger branch 
of the family. The bullock employed m carriage is ahvays shod 
Avith slight iron shoes. 
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Riiffalo6s of the northern breed 


are sometimes employed, es- 


CHAPTER 

peoially by cloth-merchahte ; their great me enabling them with 
. «ac 2 ., &c. convenience to support a bulky article. They are very fine animals, 
and their common load is 15 Maunds, or about 4101b. with which 
they travel at the rate of 12 or 15 miles a day; but they require 
higher feeding than the bullock does. 

The people who transport salt and giain generally use asses, or a 
very poor kind of bullock. The ass cames from 40 to 50 Seers 
measure, or from bushel to 1^ bushel. They can travel 


about SIX miles a day, and are all males purchased from the washer- 
men who breed them. Two men take charge of twelve loaded 
asses. TJiese creatures get nothing to eat but what they can pick 
up by the sides of the road. Their cost is from If to 2 Pagodas^ or 
from 10^. Q^d. to 13s. 5^d. 

The bullocks employed by these people are treated much in the 
same manner as the asses ; but each cames from do to 80 Seers of 
grain, or from 2^%- bushels to bushels. Merchants, who deal 
in hetel-nutj pepper, &c. have sometimes had recourse to this poor 
kind of conveyance ; but it is very rarely done, the slowness with 
which these cattle travel rendering the dealer liable to suffer great 
loss from fluctuations in the markets. 

This is the information collected from all the most respectable 
merchants of the place. Accoiding to the custom-house accompts 
the custom- the imports are salt; sug^r; sugar-candy; coco-nuts; betel-nut; 
S pepper; cut, or terra japonica; ginger; capih, paiunga root, and 
muddi dyes; wax; lac; steel; false gilded paper; indigo, sandal-mod; 
salt-petre; sulphur; yellow arsenic; emnahar; brass and copper, 
wrought and unwroughf , lead; zinc; paper; dates; castun, a kind 

of tunneric,'benjaniin;w<«pu,one of the carminative seeds; asa- 
foitida; camphor, cardamoms; cloves, nutmegs; mace, gopichandana, 
a clay used by the Brikmans for making their marks ; rudraUh, 
a fruit used by the Brahmans for their beads; almonds; opium; 
golat, a kind of opium, samcaUu, the stone used for posydenng 


Account of 
the com- 
merce from 
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sandal ; balnpum, oi pot-stone; alluin ; five medicinal salts fiom Ma- CHAPTER 
dras, bang , o\\ scsaimnn , ^//ce , honey ; oil the. Mclia A zada- 

richtn, coco-nut oil, Carnatic tobacco, Madras cloths, cotton, June 22, 
silk, and woollen , raw silk , red and vhitc cotton tin cad , carpets; 

Thibet cow tails; cosbuniba Bin rahunpour cloths ; Balahari 

cloths, Cashcimrc goods bi ought hy Gossan, nho travel M'ith hoiscs 
and camels, the goods arc, musk, safTion, carpets, and shawls; 
mitabi, or gold cloth of Hpdcr-dbitd , cinnlies, or country blankets 
from Chaiiakal and Balahari, English blankets, or hiitsu cumlics; 
paints ; goats, and sheep from Pcnu-conda; hard-ware , palmira, and 
date Jagoiics; molasses, myrobalans ; A\hcat from Balahari and 
Penmeonda ; besides the produce of the neighbouiing country. 

The trade of the countr}* not ha^ ing been yet opened a year since 
the inhabitants had deserted the place, no proper estimate can be 
formed of the quantity of exports and nnpoits ; but it is on the in- 
crease every month, and is now about one fourth of the quantity 
that was exported and impoitcd in the most flourishing time of 
gov ei 11111 cut The sou of the person who had then charge 
of the custom-house, states the following particulars of the trade at 
that period. In one year there were imported 1500 bullock-loads of 
cotton wool , 50 bullock loads of cotton thread, 230 bullock loads of 
raw silk; 7000 bullock loads of salt; foreign goods fiom Madras 
300 bullock loads At the same time were expoited of betel-nuf 
4000 bullock loads, and of pepper 400 bullock loads. 

From the quantity of the law matenals some estimate may be Evtent of tte 
formed of the extent of the manufactures: 1500 bullock loads of 
cotton wool, and 50 of cotton thiead, make lathcr more than 5100 
hundred iveight, woith about SlbO/. and 230 bullock loads of raw 
silk make 47,437 t Ib. worth about 27,000/. 

Tlie cloths here being entirely foi country use, and never having Ongin of 

been exported to Europe, are made of different sizes, to adapt them to^^ercm 

to the dress of the natives; and thcHmdus seldom use tailors, but PJ^cesof 

cloth, as used 

wrap lound their bodies the cloth, as it' comes from the weaver. in the dressof 

the nahves. 
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aflAPrER ] The cloth Tvliich the women wrap round their haunchea, 
and then throw over the.r heads and shoulders like a veil, is from 
tu„oe 2 ,.U. 14 to 17 cubits long, and from 2 to 2 a cubits wide. It is called 


i'/iiraji. 

Kingai/ 

Cuptssa. 


Dotra. 


Biicha 

Khana. 

Skalnama. 


Faggoo, 


Cloths made 
by the Put^ 
tuegars. 


Shh'ay, 

2. If these cloths are for the use of girls, they are called Kirigay, 
and are from 9 to IQ cubits long, and from H to l| cubit broad. 

3. The little jacket which the women at this place wear, is made 
up in pieces containing 12 jackets, and called Cupissa tan. These 
are 14^ cubits long*, and two cubits, or two cubits and a nail, broad. 

4 Men wrap round them a cloth called Dotra, which is from 10 
to 12 cubits long, and from Qf to cubits broad. 

5. The wrappers of boys, called Dac/ja Khana, are d or 7 cubits 
long, and 1-^ or cubit broad. 

6. Cloth for wiappiug round the head and shoulders of men, like 
shawls, is named Skalnama; and is 6 cubits long, and 2-|- broad. 
Smaller ones are made for children, 

7. Faggoo, or turban pieces, are from SO to dO cubits long, and 
•y of a cubit broad. 

Having assembled the different kinds of weavers, I took from 
them the following account of their various manufactures. 

The Fiittuegars, or silk-T^eavers, make cloth of a very rich, strong 
fabric. The patterns for the first five kinds of dresses are similar 
to each other ; but are very much varied by the different colours 
employed, and the different figures woven in the cloth j for they 
rarely consist of plaid work. Each pattern has an appropriate name, 
and, for the common sale, is wrought of three different degrees of 
fineness. If any person chooses to- commission them, whatever 
parts of the pattern he likes may be wrought in gold thread , but, 
as this greatly enhances the value, such cloths are never wrought 
except when commissioned. The fabric of the sixth kind of dress 
is also strong, and rich but the figures resemble.those on the shawls 

of Cashemire. 

The turbans are made of a thin fabric of cotton and silk. 
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The Putliicgars make also, iii a variety of figured patterns, the CHAPTER 
first tlirec kinds of dresses of silk and cotton. 

They also make Sada Putaynshna, or thm white muslins with June 22, Ac. 
silk borders These arc either plain, or dotted in the loom with 
silk or cotton thread; and aic frequently ornamented Avith gold and 
silver. This is an elegant manufacture, and is fitted for the first 
five kinds of dresses. 

Plain green muslin with silk borders for the first three kinds of 
dresses, is also made b}' the Puititeg{!rs ; but not of so fine a quality 
as that made by the Devangas, as will be afterwards mentioned. 

The same may be said of the coloured striped muslin with silk 
borders, called Dufari Tlnviua, which is used also entirely for female 
dresses, and is wi ought of various patterns. 

The Puituegars dye much of their own silk ; and they gave me Art of dicing 
the following account of their processes. Fuduegar^ 

The silk is thus prepared for dyeing, the operation bcingpcrfonncd 
sometimes on the raw material, and sometimes on the thread. Take 
5 Secis 3 AVo ’ ih. of silk, 3 Seers (l- , - Vw lb.)of Soulit, or impure soda, 
and (O-rs^lb.) of quick-lime, mix the soda and lime, w'lth 4 or 
5 Seers, or about 308 cubical inches, of water ; and boil them for 
half an hour. One half of the boiling ley is poured into a ivide- 
mouthed pot, and one half of the silk is immediately put into it 
suspended' on a sticks If it be not sufficiently wet, it Will not take 
the colour . and> if it be alloived to remain any length of time, the 
silk is destroyed. The rest of the silk is now dipt into the remain- 
ing ley; then -washed' in cold water, and dried in the sun. 

If a white silk be wanted, take three Seers Ih ) of prepared 

silk, 3 Seers of Soulu^ or impure soda, 1 Dudu weight (d / g y - drams 
avoirdupois) of indigo, and 18 Seers (about 1S35 cubical inches) of 
■abater, boil them for about two hours. Then -w'ash the boiled silk 
in some hot water, and dry it In this operation much care is ne- 
cessary , as by too much of the Soda the silk is apt to be spoiled, 
and, if It be boiled too short a time, it wdll not be sufficiently white, 

VoL. I. E e 
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it inuM he ngain hnilod with some more of the decoction of Lac'. CII \PTCR 
when cool, the silk must he washed in cold tank water, and dried 
in the shade This is the finest red d} c in use here . in some places June 2C, -S.c. 
cochineal is used , hnt it is much more expensn c Tlic Lac dye is 
not discharged h\ wishing 

The Pfo'/nege; <r d\c their silk of a pale orange colour, with the 
Cainli podi^ or dust collected fiom the fniit of the RolUiia tincloua. 

Toro .Vfc; r of sfik (o-.Vrrhi ) pitpaud foi d>cing, take three Seers 
{1.J*— Vh)) of 07/n// 1 educed to a fine powder, and sifted through 
a cloth; 4 l^uditc {I-,‘ckkr or) weight of Sesamum oil; 1] See} 
(l£-kVrO?.) of powdered Soultt, or soda, 1 Sco (lO-j^Voz) of 
Sii}n Cara, another kind of soda, and three Diidus w eight ( 1 oz.) 
of alum, and put them in a pot. 'J'hcn take Scos (JjVsV^h ) of 
Sonlu, and hoil it in ahout oySiCis (210 cubical inches) ofwatci, 
till it he dissoh ed With this solution moisten the pow ders that arc 
in the pot, and form them into a paste, which is to be divided in 
three equal parts. Put one of these poitions in the remaining so- 
lution of Sotd'i, and heat it, hut not so as to boil Then put in the 
silk, prepared as before, and wet it thoroughly. Take it out, and 
add a little w’atcr, and a second portion of the paste This being 
dissolved, soak in it the silk as before. Then put in the remainder 
of the paste with 18 Sec}'s (]2.']5 cubical inches) of water; and, re- 
placing the silk, boil It for two hours Then cool it, and having 
w’ashcd It in the tank, diy it cithci in the shade oi sun, lndlffe^entl3^ 

This is a pretty colour, fixes w'cll, and is chcapci than that of the 
Lac 

To dye their silk yellow, the Puilucgai's use tui meric. For 5 Seo's 
(1-iWo^h.) of silk takc4 .S'cer^ (£-*52^ Ib ) of turmeric, powdered and 
sifted, make it into a paste wnth irater, adding 4 weight 

( b,V o V 02 ) o? Sesamum oil Divide the paste into three portions, one 
of which is to be put into a pot with 8 Seas (549 cubical inches) of 
w’arm ivater. In this immcisc the silk prepared as before, and con- 
tinue the operation exactly in the same manner as with the Capili 
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CHAPTER paste. It must, however, be dried in the shade, and the colour 

.0^^. their ’ """" “ ■'-o - 

The Puttuegm-s give their yellow silk to the mhgan,, who dvc it 
with indigo. It is then washed by the Ptuittcgars in the infusion of 
tamarinds, and afterguards is of a fine green colour; wfiicJi, if it be 
dried in the shade, is tolerably well fixed. 

The mii^am dye all the other coloure; such as light and dark 
blue, sky blue, and purple. The silk is never dyed in the piece, 

Tlie red and orange-coloured silks are mostly in demand. 

Some weavers called Cuttevy^ who pretend to be of the Kshcilriya 
cast, manufacture exactly the same kinds of goods as the Put- 
Uitgars. 

The whole of the demand for these goeds, according to the ac- 
count of the manufacturers, is in the countr}’- formerly belonging 
to Tippoo : Scringapatam, Guhi, Nagara, Chairahal, and Ckn-r/iyn^ 
pattana, are the principal marts. ^V^len the goods are in much 
demand, it is customary for the merchant to advance one lialf, or 
even the whole, of tlie price of the goods which he commissionr; 
i>ut when the demand is small, the manufacturers borrow money 
from the bankers at two per cent a month, and make goods, vliich 
they sell to the merchants of the place Tliey nev cr carr> them to 
the public market. Tlie silk is all imported, in the raw state, l>y 
the merchants of this place. 

The master weavers keep from two to five servants, ivlio arc paid 


Weavers call- 
ed Cuttery. 


Sale for the 
goods made 
by the Puf- 
iuegars and 
Cutlery, 


Wages of 
these silk 
weavers 


by the piece VYorkmen that arc employed on cotton clntlt v itli 

silk borders make daily about a Famm, or nearly 8d. Tlioso vl.o 

^ — ’ — . 1 ...- 1 ,... ''-from 


■work in cloth consisting of silk entirely make ratlicr less or 
Av. (6i pence) to i (6 pence) of a Fmam, according to tlit foe- 
'nlss of the work. It not usual for weaves of any 1 md m tbi ( 
country, except those of the f/ 7 io/terit cast, to emploi parioftl.r.r 
^rrtclHire: but many persons of casts that ought to 


time m 05 
weavers, are in 


ao-riculture ; but many persons 

factfarmers. The Cattery arc morcafilucnt tii.n I.jc 
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Puttucgai'S, and these again are more wealthy than any other kind CHAPTER 
of n eavers. 

Another kind of manufacture is coloured cotton cloths of a thin 

Manufacture 

texture, alid with silk borders Itiesembles one of the manufac- of coloured 
tures of the Puffuegars, called Dutari Htmm, but is coarser. It is siit^^bordere. 
entirel}" fitted for the diflfeient kinds of female diess , and is made 
of various lengths, from eight to sixteen cubits, aecordii^g to the 
age and size of the wearers In this way three diifcrent kinds of 
weavers are employed ; the Shayjiagarii^ the Canara Dethngas, and 
the Tehga Devangas These people buy the thread at the public 
markets The red thread comes mostly from Advany, Balahaii, and 
other places near the Krishna river . the various shades of blue are 
dyed by the Niltgaru. 

Tlie weavers themselves dye part of the red thiead with the Artofdjemg 
Muddi root, which is that of two species Mormda ; the Citrifoba Mvddt 
of Litinapus, and the Ternifolia described m my manuscripts. The 
colour is dark, but stands v’ashing in cold water. In boiling, it 
fades. The following is the process used. The thread must be di- 
vided into parcels each Aveighing one Ayeer ( 1 oz ) For each 
parcel take ~ Seer ) of powdered Soiilu, and dissolve it iii 

4 Seers (274^^ cubical inches) of water. Put into the solution 7 Seer 
of sheep’s dung, and-^-iyeer Sesamum o\\, and with the 

hand mix the whole well. Wet the parcel of thread m this mix- 
ture thoroughly, and let it hang up in the house all night to dry. 

Next day expose it on a rock to the sun , and during the four or 
five following days it must be dipped nine times m a solution of -f 
Seei' (l-jWo oz ) of SoulUi in one Seer (a little more than d8 cubical 
inches) of water. Between each immersion it must be dried in the 
sun. After this, the thread remains in the house ten days ; it is then 
taken to a tank, and well washed by beating it on a stone, as is the 
usual practice of this country. When it has been dned, soak each 
parcel m a solution of two Pagodas weight dram) of alum in 

one Seer of water, and then dry it again. Infuse one Seer measure 
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(7^ cubical mcbes) of powdered bark of Mm root, in 4 to of 

Jan. 22 , & 0 . 1“, 'thread ; then throw into 

a large pot, the whole of the parcels that have been treated in a 

similar manner. Next day take them to a tank, beat them as usual, 
SO as to wash them clean, and then dry them again in fresh infu- 
sions o^Muddi powder. This must be daily repeated, till tbe colour 
is sufficiently strong; which, if the hark be from the roots of an 
old tree, will require six infusions ; but nine infusions of bark from 
a young plant ndll be requisite. 


weavers dye cotton-thread green in the following manner, 
r CO on. mUgaru, who dye it Mar^i, or a kind of sky 

blue. The weavers then wash it, and put it into two Seers (137y 
cubical inches) of water, containing | Seer oz.) of powdered 

turmeric, five Myrobalans powdered, and the juice of ten limes. 
Here the thread is kept ?our hours, and the operation is finished. 
The colour is a fine green, but very perishable. It is said that the 
Niligaru have the power of fixing it ; but they keep their art a pro- 
found secret. 

Art of dyeing The Da)angas dye cotton cloth of a fine red colour resembling 

wth (^smm- p pomegranate flower, and called Gidenari. This is done 

caovCartha- r o „ , ^ , rm. 

mm. with the Cossumha, or flowers of the Carthamus imctoriics. 1 he same 

gives another red colour, called simply Cossumha. 1\ either of the 
colours are well fixed. The demand for the Cossumha e being 
much greater than the country^ can supply, much of it is imported. 
This is always done in the form of powder, -which powder is adul- 
terated with the flowers of the Yecada, or Asclepias giganiea ; on 
which account it is cheaper than the flowers produced in tlie neigh- 
bourhood. The powder is made by drj’ing the flowers in tlie sun, 

and beating them in a mortar, and will not keep 'longer tlmn one 

year ; the flowers, if carefully packed in sacks, and well pressed, 

may be preserved for five years. 

The Cossumin colour is given in the folloviug manner. Take lo 
Mfany Seers of Cosmmla powder, and put it on a 
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cloth slrainc) Clean it hy pouring on water, and rubbing it nitli CHAPTER 

llic liaiul, nil tiic -w atci runs througli clear. 'The Cossumba is then 

to be spread on a blanket, and iniKcd with IJ Dudus weight June 22 , &.c. 

02 .) o\' Si(ja cara, and an equal u eight of Soiilu, both pow- 
dered. They arc gathered together in the centre of the blanket, 
and trodden for an hour by a woikman’s feel They aie then put 
upon a cloth strainer, supported as usual by sticks at the corners ; 
and water IS poured on them, until it passes througli the strainer 
without colour This water is di\ided into thicc jiortions ; that 
which came first, that which came in the middle of the operation, 
and that which came last; the first being of the strongest qualit}’. 

Then take 60 good limes, or 100 bad ones, cut each into two pieces, 
beat them in a mortar, and strain then juice, through a cloth, into 
the pot containing the dye of the first quality. Then put a little 
water to the skins, beat them again, and stiain off the water into 
the pot containing the second quality of the dye Then add more 
■water to the lime-skiiis, and having beat them, strain it into the 
dye of the worst quality. The cloth to be dyed, having been well 
washed, is put into this last pot, and boiled for an hour and a lialf. 

It is then dried in the sun, and dipped into tlie second quality of 
dye, but not boiled. It is then dried again, and afterw^ards kept 
half an liour in the dj'c of the first quality. At the end of this time, 
should the colour not be sufficiently strong, the cloth must be 
boiled m the dye It is then dried, and the operation is finished. 

The cloth commonly dyed is for turbans , and a turban 60 cubit 
long requires 15 Seers of Cossimba. 

The oulj^ difference, m the process for dyeing the Gulenai'i, is, 
that to the pot of the first quality, as prepared for dyeing Cossiwiba, 
is added half a Seer ( 34 ^ cubical inches) of a decoction of Tundit 
flow'd s (Cedrella toona Roxb MSS ) preparejl as follow's. Take 24 
Dudui, w'cight (9 To do oz ) of dried Tiindii flowers, beat them in a 
mortar, and boil them for half an hour in 2 Seers ( 137 ^ cubical 
inches) of w’ater. Then strain the decoction through a cloth for use.. 
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The Dcvatigns frequently make a very dark blue, which they call 
i)iack, by means of the bark of the Swamy, or Sweitema febnfuga 
Ro.xb; MSS. Tills colour is cheap; but its intensity leaves it on 
the first M'ashing; wJicrcas the ver^ deep blue imparted by repeated 
immersions in indigo, and approaching near to black, is veiy high 
priced, and durable. It is the colour most esteemed by the natives, 
vho call it black. The Devangas take cotton thread or cloth, that 
has been dyed blue by tlic Nihgaru with indigo, and sprinkle it 
with a decoction of Swamy bark. This is made by powdering the 
dry bark, and boiling it for an liour and a half. While the cloth or 
thread is sprinkled, it must be moved ufith the hand, so as to im- 
bibe the colour equally in every part. 

These weavers sa3q that they obtain advances from the merchants, 
and borrow money from the bankers, exactly on the same terms as 
the Putliicgaru. Tiicy sell theiy goods to merchants, or to private 
customers, and never carry them to the public markets. None of 
them follow any other business, than that of weaving, and many 
arc in good circumstances. Idae Shaynagaru are the richest. The 
servants arc paid by the piece, and make about 9.QPmams (13^. S^d.) 
a month. 

A kind of weavers called Bily mugga by the Mussulmans, but in 
fact consisting of the casts called SJiaynagaru, Padma-shalay, and 
Samay-shalay, weave many kinds of white muslins. 

I. Diitaryi striped and chequered muslins, called in Bengal Du- 
rias. They are from 28 to 32 cubits long, an4 from 2 to H broad; 
and, if commissioned, flowers of cotton, or gold thread, are fre- 
quently woven in them. 

II SodaslnUa, or plain muslin, like the of These 

are from 2d to 32 cubits in length, and H to 2 cubits in b^adth. 

HI Asto cwnh'i, a cloth like the Cossahs of Bengal They have 
somerime. stnped or silver borders, and are ahrays 
with silver, at the ends. They are used, by men to wrap round thei 

shoulders. 
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IV Tuibnns from 30 to 100 cubits in Icngtli, and fioni f to I ClIAPTHIl' 
cubit in nidlb, and ornamented nitb silver and gold tin cad at the 
ends. June ec, Ac 

Each kind of cloth lias sc\ oral patterns, and each' pattern is of 
three degrees of fineness, vhich, in the technical language ofEino* 
pcan merchants in India, arc marked b^' the letters A 13 and C. 

These ])cople sa), that thc_\ rccci\ c ad\ anccs from tlie inci chants, -Sale of \\biic 
and borrow money from the bankers, in the same manner as the condition of 
Piiltucgai s do Where the cloth is made on the n easel’s onn ac- 
count, it IS sold partly to mcicbanls, and parti} in tlic vcckly mar- 
kets When a Mens Cl receives a<h anccs, be cannot sell any cloth 
till Ins contract be fulfilled. Among the Padmn slinlaij tbcic arc few 
sen ants cmploi cd ; but all the males of a family In c togctlicr, and 
vork in the same bemsc, \cry seldom engaging themselves to voik 
out for hire The Samni/ shnlav keep more sen ants. Tlic people of 
these two classes Ine bctlci than those employed in ngiicultiirc A 
man at fine vork can gam a Fanam (ratbci more than Sc/.) a da}. 

At coarse vork a man cannot make above 3d. a day. The servants 
live in then own houses; hut, although paid by the piece, they arc 
generally in debt to their masters, and aic consequently bound in the 
same manner as the sen ants of the farm cis. Tins circumstance is 
applicable to journeymen wca\ ers of every kind. 

The 7'ogo(anc aic a ckiss of weavcis that make a coarse, thick, Togoiam 
white cotton cloth vith icd bordcis, which among the poorer class Qnd°”ea°cL 
of inhabitants is used as the common waist-cloths of all aores and 
sexes This kind of cloth goes by the name of the manufacturers 
who weave it, and is also of tlnec degrees of fineness. 

The same people make iiowfir/i’, or handkerchiefs with red borders, 
from thiee to five cubits square, that arc commonly used by the poor 
as a head dress. The pieces are about twenty cubits long, and are 
divided into a greater or smaller number of handkerchiefs, accord- 
ing to their width They are also of three degrees of fineness. 

The weavers of this class are poor, and say that they cannot afford 
VoL. I. . Ff 
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CHAPTER ^ on their own account. They in geneial leceive 

^ 0 thread from the women m the neighbourhood, and work it ud 
June 22 , &c. into cloth for hii e. For weaving a piece that is worth 8 Famm, or 
5s. 4id, they get Si Fanams, or Is. 8d. This occupies a workman 
four or five days ; so that his daily gams are from four to live pence. 
They never cultivate the ground. 

The Whalharu make a coarse, white, strong cloth called Parcalla. 
It serves the poorer male inhabitants, throughout the country, as 
a covering for the upper parts of their bodies 'The pieces arc fjom 
24 to 28 cubits long, and from li to If broad, and as usual of three 
different degrees of fineness. Weavers of this kind live scattered 
in the villages, and frequently hire themselves out as day-labourers 
to farmers, or other persons who will.give them employment. 

Spinning. At the weekly markets the cotton wool is bought up, in small 
quantities, by the poor women of all casts, except the Brahmans; 
for these never spin, nor do their husbands ever plough the soil. 
The women of all other casts spin, and at the weekly markets sell 
to the Aveavers the thread that is not wanted for family use. The 
thread that is brought from Balaliari, and other places toward 
the Krishna, is much coarser than that irhich the women here 
' spin 

Account of Such is the account given me by the various v'eavers; but the 

JureTbr&e" cloth agents, who are all of a cast called Nagarit, say, that it is not 
cloth mer- customary to make advances for goods of an ordinary kind, unlcs"; 

the demand from a distance be very great. When this is the case, 
or when goods of an uncommonly high price arc wanted, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to purcliase tlic raw materials, one half 
of the value is 'advanced. The credit is for three months, and for 
this time there is no interest paid; but, ^f the goods are not then 
delivered, monthly interest is demanded at the rate of i per cent, 
until the contract is fulfilled. Tlie commission here on the purchase 
of goods IS only two per cent, and the agent is ansa enable for .all 
the sums advanced to the weavers. On confronting some ol tlic 


chantb. 
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richer Shay77agarit with the Naganf^ they acknoMdedged that this 
statement was true. 

' The places from whence agents are at pi esent employed to pur- 
chase cloths are Nagara, ChatraJcal, Seimgapatam, Clmi^-r&ya-pat- 
fmia, Si7^a, Madhugi7'i, and Deou7id-hiilly . A small quantity of cotton 
and silk cloth for Mmmen’s jackets goes to the lower Ca7'7iatic. This 
is the account of the Nagai'it ^ but I have good reason to think, 
that a very laige quantity of goods, especially of the silk manu- 
factuie called Co77iba'wuttics, are sent to that country, and aiemuch 
in request among the women of the rich B7'dhma7is. The Naga7'it 
say, that the merchants, who import cotton, take away silk cloths 
for the dress of the B7'A1ma77S of both sexes, and also blue and red 
cotton stuffs, but-not in a quantity sufficient to repay the whole 
cotton. During the former government of the RAja's family mueh 
cloth went from this neighbouihood to Ta7ij07'e, Negapata777, and 
other parts of the southern Car77atic. but since that period, this 
commerce has been entirely at a stop. 

The Mangaloi'e mei chants send hither for eveiy kind of cloth 
The dress of that country requiies cloth only eight cubits long. 
Tile pieces intended for 'that market, have therefoie a blank left in 
their middle. In Hyde7''s time there was a great exportation of 
cloth to Calicut but the troubles in Malaha7' have put an entire 
stop to this branch of commerce. 

The accompanying price current of the diffeient kinds of cloth 
made at BaTigalare is oul}'^ applicable to those made for common 
sale. Persons who wish for particularly fine goods may, by com- 
missioning them, have them made at four times the highest price 
stated here, or at any intermediate value. 
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CFIAPTER 



Average price current of tlie cloths manufactured for common 

sale at Bangalore. 



Cubits 




Length. 

Width 
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Money. 

Cloths made by the Vuttue- 
gars of silk entirely. 

Puttay Shiray - - - - 
Ditto Ktrigay - - - - 
Ditto Cupissa - - - - 

Ditto Dot! a 

Ditto Bucha Khana - - 
Ditto Shalnama large - 
Ditto PQggoo full length - 

17 

12 
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12 

7 

6 
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2 0 3i 

Clotlis made by the Puttue- 
gars of cotton and silk 
mixed, and with figured 
patterns 
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Plain white cotton cloths, 
with silk borders, made 
by the Puttuegars. 
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Green cotton cloth wth silk 
borders made by the Put 
tuegars. 
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CHAPTER 

IV 

June 22, &c. 


The weavers of Bangalore seem to me to be a very ingenious class Encourago 

of men, and, with encouragement, to be capable of making very 

rich, fine, elegant cloths of any kind that may be in demand but, v.ea\ers of 

^ _ Songalorc 

having been chiefly accustomed to work goods for the use of the 
court at Seringapafmn, they must now labour under great disadvan- 
tages for it never can be expected, that the court of 3It/so7'C should 
equal that of Seringapatam, nor a\i11 the English officers ever de- 
mand the native goods, so much as the Mussulman Sirdai's did. The 
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CHAPTER manufactures of this place can never, therefore, be expected to 

they were in H^defs reign, unless some foreign market 
June 22 , &C. can be found for the goods Purnea, very desirous of the re-esta- 
blishment of this city, has foiwded by me the musters of cotton 
and silk cloth that ''accompany this account, with a request, that 
'they may be presented in his name to the Marquis Wellesley : and 
I beg leave to recommend, that the attention of the board of trade 
may be directed to them, with a view of forming some commercial 
arrangements that may assist in restoring a country which has suf- 
fered so much. 


Silk manu- The silk manufacture seems especially favourable for a country 
so fai from the sea, and from navigable rivers ; as long carriage, on 
such a valuable article, is of little importance. At present all the 
raw material is imported . but I see no reason why it might not be 
raised in Mysore to great advantage. Ttppoo had commenced a 
trial, but his arbitrary measures were little calculated to ensure 


success. Some of the mulberiy trees, however, that remain in his 
gardens, show how well the plant agrees with this climate. It is 
true, that the experiments hitherto tried below the G//afs have not 
been favourable j but much resolution and patience are always re- 
quired to introduce any new article -of cultivation; and I suspect 
that the climate here, owing to its being more temperate, will be 
found more favourable than that.of the lower Carnatic 
Duties on There is a small duty levied here on every loom ; and it is ju- 
Weavers. diciously d,imiuished to those who keep many, in order to encourage 
men of wealth to employ their capital in that way. A man, who 
has one loom, pays annually 3i Panams (2s. 6id); two looms pay 5 
Fanams {3s. m); and a man who keeps more than two looms, pays 
only for each two Fanams, or Is. 4d All shop-keepers pay similar 

trifling duties. 

Pnnters of There IS here a set of people called Rungaru, who act as tailors 
cotton cloths, cloth-printers, and dyers. Their printed cloths are very coarse, and 
the art among them is in a very imperfect state. The only two 
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colours tliat they can give iu printing, aie red, and black. Theii CHAPTER 
process is as follows : - 

The cloth that is to be printed is kept all night in a mixture of June 22 , A-c, 
sheep’s dung and^water. Next morning it is washed, and then 
bleached the whole day in the sun, having water occasionally. At 
night it IS again put into a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, to 
which IS added a little quicklime. Next morning it is washed again, 
and then put into a cold infusion of Arulciy Myrohalans, (TerminaUa 
Arida, Buch. MSS.) mixed with some gum of the Dinduga tree, 

( Andersonia Panchmoum, Roxb MSS) The quantity of Myrohalans 
for 12 cubits of cloth is SDudm weight ounces), and of gum 

two weight (12^f2^diams). The cloth, after being thoroughly 

- wet in this, is taken out, and dried m the sun. It is then folded, 
placed on a smooth plank, and well beaten with a stick, M'hich 
serves instead of mangling. 

TliQ Mordant ior the red d 3 'e is made as follows : Dissolve in one 
Seer (68 cubical inches) of hot water, 6 Dudus weight ounces) 

of alum, and 12 Dudns weight (4^%^ ounces) of Dinduga gum. 

This Mordant is poured into a cavity that is made in a block of 
timber, and covered with four folds of countr}^ blanket well 
moistened with the Dinduga mucilage The wooden blocks for 
printing are moistened with the Mordant, by applying their sur- 
faces to the blankets. Tlie cloth to be printed is laid on a table 
covered with four folds of old cloth, and the blocks are applied, and 
pressed down by the hand. It is tlien kept for eight or ten days. 

If the printer wishes to add black to the pattern, the cloth must 
be again printed with the following Mordant. Take 5 Seers (3-j %V - lb ) 
of iron dross, and 5 Seers of old iron, put them into a pot contain- 
ing rather raoie than two ale quarts (2^ Seers) of hot Kanji, or de- 
coction of nee, then add half a Seer (4^%^ ounces) of Sugar- Tc-- 
gory, and keep it six or seven days Next add half a Seer of Zf-- 
duga gum lubbed up with a little Ghee (boiled butter), andal:~~ 
all night to dissolve ; the M 01 dant is then fit for use, and 
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CHAPTER in the same raannei as the other, After tin's thcclotl, requires oule 

to drj’-. 

June 22, &C. After the Mordants have been dried on it, the cloth nui^t he 
taken to the tank, crashed very v'cll, by beating it on a stone for 
an hour, and then dried. In order to give it the colour, pm u piece, 
that has received tlie Mordatits, into a pot, -with £0 Scers (aboi.t Inr 
gallons) of water of the kind called licrc salt, one Jnjf of 
Poph bark, and one Dudu weight tliams) of castor ud ; tiu n 

boil it for two hours, all the ndiilc carefully stirring the m-IioIc. 'J Jic 
cloth is then taken out, and dried in the sun. At niglit it is so iked 
in a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, next morning nadud, nml 
then bleached all day. At night it is again put into the nuxturc of 
sheep’s dung and water, and next day is again bleached. Tlie t^pc* 
ration is then finished by starching it with Ah/yV. The bkick r. a 
fixed colour, but the red is perishable. 
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incasuic (oi a little more than 1J2 ale gallons}; and add a dccottion cli, 
of 7fl'£,w//nj/ Bt)a, or seed of the Cassia Tara, \Uncli is made as fol- ^ 
lows. Take 4 Seers mcasuic Winchester gallon) of the seed, 

and hoil it for 6 houis in fom oi five Seers of walci (about an ale 
gallon) The boiled seed, as m ell as the decoction, must be put into 
the vat; and then there must be added 10 Seers (d-'’;,’- lb.) of 
pon dered Ac/////, orimpuiesodn, 12 Aem (TyVoI^^') oi quicklime, .tiid 
two Sceis of the ley of pot-ash (137 cubical inches), 'fhe whole 
is then stirred v ith a stick, and the mouth of the pot is coxeicd 
up. Every evening and raoi mng, for four da} s, tin cc Seers (£06 cu- 
bical inches) moie of the ley must be added, and in the last portion 
must be put about the size of an apple of quicklime. The vat now 
lests for three days ; uhen four oi five Seers of boiling water must ' 
be added to it, and the \ at is then ready for dyeing. The Ic} of pot- 
ash is prepared as follows Bum to ashes the branches of the Calh, 
(Euphorbmm Tirucalli), or of the Utiaycna (Achpranthes viuricala) 
ofthese ashes putC Sccis (l-roVoBi.) into a pot, m the bottom ofwhich 
there is a small hole The hole is covered with a small inverted enp, 
and that by some rice husks or chaff Above these are put the 
ashes, and on them are poured by degrees 25 Sects, or about dale 
gallons of water, which filters through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot, and forms the ley It must be observed, that the vatcr ii?c<l 
by the Ndigatu is always either that ealled heie salt, or tliat v.liicii 
IS found in niaccs aboundino" uith calcarion.s TnfTn 
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CHAPTER, required inteBsity. The solution of iud.go is kept for a month, and 
every night a little lime water is added , this enables it to give some 
June 22, &c. more colour, which next day is again exhausted by dyeing some 
more cotton. The colour given by one dip is called Mam, and is a 
sky blue, that which is given by five dips in a strong pot, is of an 
intense colour nearly approaching to, black, and is in fact called 
black by the natives,^ among whom it is in great esteem. 

From the weavers, the Nihgam receive cotton, and silk thread 


dyed yellow with turmeric, and return it to them of a green colour, 
which it obtains by a dip in a weak pot. 

Indian hemp, At bangalore, as well as in all the neighbouring country, Goni is 
^alanTjm-' ^ considerable article of manufacture. It is a coarse, but very 
tea. strong sack-cloth, from 18 to 22, cubits in length, and from ~ to -i 

of a, cubit broad ; and is made from the Janupa, or Crotalariajuncea, 
It is divided into three kinds, which differ in value according to 
their strength, and to the closeness of the fabric. The same people, 
■^ho ar^ a particular cast of men, cultivate the plant, and carry 
on the manufacture, until the Gom be fit for sale; the pnce of the 
hemp cannot therefore be ascertained, as it is not sold m that state. 
The Gom-maker hires from some farmer as much high ground as he 
thinks wiRraisea quantity of Ja?iupa sufficient to employ his family 
to manufacture in one year. The soil ought to be red or black, 
like the best kinds used for the cultivation of R((gy> It is allowed 
' no manure ; and the seed is sown broad-cast on the ground, ivithout 
any previous cultivation, at the season when the rains become what 
the natives call male, that is to say, when they become heavy. 
After being sown, the field is ploughed twice, once lengthwise, and 
once across ; but receives no farther cultivation At other times the 
Jampa is cultivated on nce-ground in the dry season, but it must 
then be watered from a canal, or reservoir. It requires four months 
to ripen, which is known by the seeds having come to full matu- 
rity. After being cut down, it is spread out to the sun, and dried. 
The seed is then beaten out by striking the pods with a stick. After 
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this, the stems are tied up in large bundles, about two fathoms in CHAPTER 

circumference, and are preserved in stacks, or under sheds. The 

bundles are taken 6ut as wanted, and put in the water, at which time June 22 , &c. 

their hands are cut, and the stems being opened out, are kept 

down to the bottom by stones or mud According to circumstances, 

they require to be kept in the water from six to eight days. They 

are knorni to he ready, when the hark separates easily from the 

pith. It is then taken out of the ^Vater, and a man, taking it up Iiy 

handfuls, beats them on the ground, and occasionally Avashes them 

until they be clean; and at the same time picks out with his hand 

the remainder of the pith, until nothing except tile bark be left. 

This is then dried, and being taken up bj’^ handfuls, is beaten with a 
stick to separate and clean the fibres. The hemp is then completely 
ready, and is spun into thread on a spindle, both by the men and 
women. The men alone weave it, and perform this labour in the 
open air with a very rude loom 

Leather is tanned here by a class of people esteemed of very low Leather, 
cast, and called Madigaru 

To dress the raw hides of sheep or goats, the Madigaru in the Goat and 
first place wash them clean, and then rub each unth the fourth pait 
of a kind of soft paste, made of Q Dudus weight of the milky juice 

Xh&Yecada (Asclepias gigantea), about 6 Dudus weight 
ounces) of salt (muriate of soda), and twelve Dudus weight of Ragy 
Sanguty, or pudding of the Cynosurus coracanus, with a sufficient 
quantity of water This paste is rubbed on the hairy side, and the 
skins are then exposed for three days to the sun; aftei which they 
are washed with water, beating them well on a stone, as is usual in 
this country. This takes off the hair Then powder 2 lb.) 

of Arulay Myrohdlans, and put them and one skin into a pot with 
3 or 4 Seers measure of hot water, where it is to remain for three 
days The skin is then to be Avashed and dned. 

This tanned skin is dyed black as follows, take of old iron, and Black skins 
of the dross of iron forges, each a handful, of plantain and Jime- 
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niAPTim sk,„s, eel, five 0,- s,k; p«t them i.,to a pot with some Ragyltaml, 

'<=‘ for cght days. Then rub 

the liquor on the skins, -w'hich immediately become black. 

IJicse skins may be dyed icd by the following process. Take of 
nngaiblod Lac 2 Dudus weight (about 13 drams), of Stija cara, or 
/me soda, 1 Diidtt M'Cight, and oiLodu bark 2 weight. Having 
taken the sticks fioin the Z^ic, and powdeied the soda and bark, 
boil them all together m a Seer of water (68-|- cubical inches] for 
Ij- lioui. Hub the skin, after it has been fieed from the hair as 
before mentioned, with this decoction; and the^lput it into the pot 
with the Myrobnlana and water for three days ^^This is a good co- 
lour, and for many purposes the skins are well dressed. 

The hides of oxen and bu/faloes aie dressed as follows ; Tor each 
skin take 9. Seers of quicklime, and 5 or 6 Seers measure 

(about l~ ale gallon) of Water ; and in this mixture keep the skins 
foi eight days, and rub off the hair. Then for each skin take ten 
Seers, by weight, (about 6 lb.) of the unpeeled sticks of the Tayn- 
gadu (Cassia aimcidataj, and 10 Seers measure of water (about Si 
ale gallons), and in this infusion keep the skiiis for four days. For 
an equal length of time, add the same quantity of Tayngadu and 
water. Then Avash, and dry the skins in the sun, stretching them 
out with pegs. This leather is very bad.’V , '' \ 

The oil makeis at Bangalore are a v'eiy considerable class of peo- 
ple, and are of the kind that use two .bullocks m, their mill, of 
Avhicb a plan is given (Figuie 24). The mortar is/a block of gra- 
nite. This class of people are called Jotyphanada, or Jotynagarada 
Ganagaru. They express the following kinds of oil : WulV-Ellu, 

HuJ-Bllu, Harulu, Cohn, Ipay, and Hoingay. 

The WulV-Ellu oil is' expressed fiom two varieties, or species o 
Sesamum seed, called heie Sunguna and Cen EUus. They are the 
same with the IVuttay wiPhvlagmia Ellm o{ Sermgapatam The 
first gives the least oil ,''but for the table ,t .s esteemed the best of 
any in tire country; tlre'piice, however, of the two kinds .s the 
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same. The mill receives at one time about seventy Seers measure CHAPTER 
(2-jV^ Winchester bushels) of Sesamum seed; and, m the course of 
grinding, ten CucJia Seers measure of water (2^25^ quarts) are June 22 , &c. 
gradually added. The grinding continues for six houis, when the 
farinaceous parts of the seed, and the water, foim a cake; and this 
having been lemoved, the oil is found clean and puie m the bottom 
of the mortar, from whence it is taken by a cup Seventy Pucka 
Seers Winchester bushels) of Surugana, or 65 Seers of Cari- 

jS//?iseed (2-jWo Wmchestei bushels), give 2 Cucha Maunds (lather 
moie than 5\ ale gallons) bf oil. The mill requiies the labour of 
two men and four oxen, and grinds twice a day. The oxen are fed 
entirely on stiaw, and are allowed none of the cake ; which is some- 
times dressed with greens and fruits into Curry ^ and at otheis given 
to milch cattle. 

The Huts'-Ellu is managed exactly in the same manner as the Hvts’-Ellu 
Sesamum. The seventy Seers measure require a little more water 
than the other Ellu, and give 65 Seers of oil (or a little more than 

gallons). This also is used for the table. The cake is never used 
for Curry, but is commonly given to milch cattle. 

The Harulu, or castor oil, is made indifferently from either the Castor oil. 
laige or small varieties of the Ricinus. It is the common lamp oil 
of the country, and is also used m medicine. Wliat is made by boil- 
ing, as described at Seringapatam (p 109 ) is only foi family use ; 
all that IS made for sale, is expressed in the mill. To form the cake 
seventy ^S'ee;:^ of the seed require only five Seers, cucha measure 
(1-ji^ale quarts), of water, and give 60 Seers {4-^y5- ale gallons) of 
oil , Avhich, "after being taken out of the mill, must be boiled for 
half an hour, and then strained through a cloth. The cake is used 
as fewel 

Cohi, oil is that made from the dried kernel of the coco-nut, rvhich Cobn, or 
is called Cobri, This oil is chiefly used for anointing the haii and ^o^o-nut oil, 
skin Cakes are also fried in it, and it is sometimes used for the 
lamp. The mill receives 6 Maunds weight of the Cobri (almost 
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CHAPTER 53 Ib.), and 1 1 Seers measure of water (a little more than S ale 

<iuarts). This produces three Maimds (about 7-^ ale gallons of oil. 

June 22, &c. Tiie natives eat the^59^ke dressed in various ways. 

Ipay, or Bus- The Ipay oil, made froiP^he fruit of the Bassia lojigtfolia, is used for 
the lamps burned before the'g;ods, being esteemed of a better quality 
than that of the Ricinus. TbkmiH takes 70 measure, and the 
seed requires to be moistened with-4.2Cwc/iiz Seers {3|- ale quarts) of 
tamarind water, in which 2 Sect's of tam^il^s have been infused. Tlie 
produce is 70 Seers (4^ ale gallons) ofV. The cake is used as 
soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who anoint themselves. 

Uoin a oil Hoitigay oil, produced from the seed of RoUnia mitis, is 

otngay 01 . Consumes very quickJyS^^It is also used 

externally in many diseases. Take^p.^'J, Pucca n/iCasure, of the 
seed freed from the pods, zddp'^.Cucha Seers mea.^ are of water 
ale quart), and beat them in a mortar in^/^a paste. Then tread 
the paste with the feet ; and,^ having kept it J for two or three days, 
dry it m the sun. It is then put into the n?' nil with one Cucha Seer 
(19^ cubical inches) of water. It pioduces\ 40 Seers ( 2 i ale gallons) 
of oil For fewel, the cake is mixed with j^-dung. 

The English weight, to which allthe nf< weights aie reduwd, 

is the pound avoirdupois. J ^ 

The only year in use above the Or/; jg fog Chandra-htumv^ox 

Calendar. ^ amj' Brdhmans, all religious 

ceremonies are perfoimed. The ci ygar, as extracted from 

the almanack heie, is as follows. ^ Bangalore this is reckoned to 
be the year 4893 of the Kali yug'^ Y ^ of tlie era of S&bth' 

hanam, which is in universal usr^ thie peninsula. It must be ob- 

-served, that in all my accou' of seaso^ns, I use the European da}S, 
as they correspond with/^iie Karnataca days in this yeai ,* but tlie 
ear oi Karnata beino/ lunar, this coriespondence does not com' 
monly take place; a'nd there is in some years a difference of eleven 
days between wh^c is stated here, and the days that actually cor 
respond with ea/a other in the two almanacs. 


Calendar. 
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propel time of the moon, and also in Older to cut off six siipeifluous CHAPTER 
days, mIhcIi twelve months of thiity days would give more than a 
yeai of tv clvc lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary June 22, S^c. 
moon is added, in ordci to remove the difference between the lunar 
and solar years As the former is the only one in use, and is vary- 
ing continuall}', none of the farmcis, without consulting the P<7«- 
cluhiga, know the season forpcrfoi ming the operations of agriculture 

These Panchavgas are poor ignoiant BUthmaus, who get almanacs Panc/idnges. 
from some one skilled in astronomy. This person marks the days, 
which correspond vith the times in the solar year, that usually pro- 
duce changes in the weather, and states them to be under the in- 
fluence of such and such conjunctions of stais, male, female, and 
neuter, and every one knows the tendency of these conjunctions 
to produce certain changes in the weathei. The poor Panchdngas 
are as much in the dark as their neighbours, and actually believe 
that the year consists of 3(50 days, si\ of which are lost, nobody ' 
can tell how. As for the skill m astiology by which the learned are Astrologj'. 
supposed to be able to foretel the seasons, I have never met with 
even a Vaidika Br&hmau, that doubted its existence It is, however, 
looked upon as a common science, as not having any thing miracu- 
lous in it, nor being communicated to its professors by divine 
favour 

The office of Panchdnga in eveiy part of this country is here- Panchdnges 
ditary, and is always held by a Brdhman, who acts as Piirohita, or 
family priest, to all the persons of pure descent m the town or vil- 
lage. In Bengal, Brdhmans who have lost cast act as Purdhitas for 
the low or impure casts, but both here, and in the lower Carnatic, 
such an office would be consideied as too degrading for even the 
'most leprobate of the sacred order. The office PurdJnta consists 
in reading at certain ceremonies, such asmariiages, births, funeials, 
the building of a new house, or the like, what aie called Mantrams, 
and Sistrams. Mantrams are certain fixed forms of prayer, or invo- 
cations of the deity , and the high digmty of the Brahmans anses 
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CHAPTER from the power which certain Mantram, pronounced by them, arc 
‘relieved to possess. For instance, by a proper Mai, I, -am, the deity 
June 22, &c. may be removed from any inspired image into a pot of holy water; 

and the image having been ornamented by profane hands, the deity 
may be again transferred back from the pot of water. Susimns arc 
portions of the writings esteemed sacred; and of ^ Inch certain 
parts are appointed to be read on particular occasions, such as I 
have above mentioned. 

Customs of I assembled at different times the chief persons of some of the 
vanous casts. , . , -r. . , 

most conspicuous casts at Bangalore^ and procui ed from them the 
following account of their customs. 

Banijigani The Bamjigas, or Bamjigaru, are m this country a very numctous 
class, and are of three kinds, the Poncham, the Jama, and theTelmr^a 
Bamjigaru, 

PancJiam The Paiicham Bamjigaru are by the Mussulmans called Lmgaif, 
Banyigaru. being the chief persons of the sect, who wear, round their necks, 
a silver box containing an image of Siva m shape of the Lingn, 
under which form only he is ever worshipped. E^om this circum- 
stance they are also called Sivahhactaru, and Lmgabuntai ii ; but m 
this country there are many other lower casts, irho ircar the same 
badge 'of religion. The Pancham Bamjigaru are also the heads of 
the right hand side. They admit of no distinction of cast among 
themselves, except that arising from a dedication to the service of 
God ; but they do not admit of any proselytes from other Ilimiu 
races; nor do they intermarry’’ with any of the lower casts that 
wear the Zmga Tlie Bid/miaus aUege, that they are Sm/rm; but 
this, in general, they earnestly deny. The mannei in vliich the 
Brhhmans reason with them is this: ou arc, say they, neither 
man, Kslidtri, nor Vaisya. If therefore you are not Slidvos, you must 
belong to one of the low, or impure casts. :Many of the Imgat/, 
rather than endure such a terrible degradation, aic induced to 
acknowledge themselves of the Sudra cast. It must hovc^ cr be 
observed, that Fdmja, from vhich their name is probably derived, 
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is said to be a Sa?i&cnt word, signify mg'aily pbison of the Vaisya cast CHAPTER 
who follows trade. 

The Baiiijigaru are divided into_ a number of tribes, June 22, &c. 

which seem to derive their names fiom cei tain places wheie they 
were formerly settled. Two persons of diffeient tribes never inter- 
marry, but all persons of the cast can eat together, and the whole 
are under the jurisdiction of the head-man (Pedda Chitty ), of what- 
ever tiibe he may be. This office is, as usual, hei editary ; and the 
person who enjoys it is exempted by government from house-rent, 
and from one half of the customs on his goods He finds mei chants 
coming from a distance in lodging and warehouses, settles disputes 
among his clan, and punishes them foi misdemeanours. In geneial, 
he is supported bj'’ the officers of government, who punish such of 
his followers as do not give him the customary obedience. His 
judicial authoritj'^, howevei, is not arbitrary All his proceedings 
are open; and he cannot act contrary to the advice of his council, 
which consists of all the old and respectable men of the cast 

Besides this division into tribes, which arises from the names of 
places, theie seem to be othei distinctions among the Linga Bniti- 
jigas, some are called Aray, that is, Marattahs^ and some Teliga, that 
is, T elm gas , and neither of these ever inteimariy with each other, or 
with those who are of the Karnata nation. Some persons allege, that 
Pajwham, the title commonly given to the whole, is only the name 
of a division; and that there are also Lmga Banijigas cviWedi Budu- 
giilu, Lalgimdeni, and Tin cdnaru. 

The Pancham Banijigai u are chiefly traders They may however \ 
follow any profdssion, except such as belong to the most disgraced 
casts , and this exception seems rather to arise from a wish to keep 
themselves respectable, than from any positive law Like all other 
worshippers of Sita, they bury the dead, and never offer saciifices 
They do not purchase their wives, of vdioni they may many as many 
as they please The women are not confined, but cannot marry a 
second husband ; and after the signs of puberty appear, a girl is 
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CHAPTER no longer man lageable. Adultery Is very rare , tliat is to say, among 
the women ; for among the people of this country the term is never 

Juno 22, &C. applied to the infidelity of married men. The Paucham Bmijigas 
never eat anjmal food, nor take any intoxicating substance. They 
cannot eat, except v.^hen the sun shines; of course, in cloudy days 
they are under the necessity of fasting. 

Dike most other Hindu casts, the Panchum Sanijigas consist of a 
portion that follow worldly affairs, and another that dedicate them- 
selves entirely to what they call the service of the gods, that is to 
say, idleness, meditation, prayer, abstinence, and the mortification 
of the passions. Among this cast, these consecrated persons are 
called Jangamas, Einaru, or TVodearu. Any Pancham Bamjiga, who 
is qualified by his education and manners, may become a Jangama; 
but the descendants of a Jangama never betake themselves to ho- 
nest industry. They always subsist upon charitj'^; and most of them 
wander about with a great number of small bells tied to their legs 
and arms, in order to give the inhabitants of the villages notice of 
their presence; so that they may come out to invite the holy men 
to their houses, or to bestow' charity. Many others live about 
the Mafas, or colleges of the Gurus of the cast, and act as their 
servants. 

' The Gurus or Swamalus of the Pancham Bamjigaru are Sanny/ms; 

that is, men who have forsaken all, and they possess an absolute 
authority in all religious matters, among which is included the clias- 
tity of the women. Of these Gurus, or Sanmj&sis, there arc four, 
that are called thrones, and whose Matams are called BalyJmlhj ; 
Bujiny, near Nagara; Sri-shela, near Nundyal; and Canclly, near 
Bangaluru. These thrones seem to be independent of each other , and 
their occupants, for the time being, are supposed to be actual in- 
carnations of Svoa. When a Guru leaves this world, and is reunited 

to Siva in heaven, he is in general succeeded by a person of Ins own 

nomination. The Guru generally educates four or five chiidien of 
his own family, with a view of choosing the fittest of them for Ins 
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successor. These pupils are taken into the jlfatams at five or six CHAPTER 
years of age^ and, until they attain their thirteenth year, are called 
Man; after which they are not by name distinguished from the June 22, &o. 
common Jangamas; but if they choose to marry, they must relin- 
quish all hopes of becoming a Guru The pupil is made a Guru 
(sage), or an incarnation of God, by receiving from his master a 
particular Upadcsa; and in case of a Gurids dying without having 
disclosed this awful secret, the other Gurus assemble, appoint the 
most promising pupil to succeed, and at the same time deliver to him 
the UpadSsa of his rank. The Gio'u, when he pleases, may marry; 
hut he is thereby degraded from being a portion of the divmit}’^, 
and from his poAver; and no one has yet been found so desirous of 
marriage, as to relinquish these pre-eminencies 

There are man}’- inferior Mafams which arc occupied b}’’ Saii^ 
npdsis, called Mahdntuia. These originally received an Upadesa 
from some of the four chief Gurus, and were sent to distant parts 
to manage the concerns of tlieir supenors , but, though they all ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the four Giaus, yet they educate 
pupils in the same maunei ; and from among these appoint their 
successor, by teaching him their Upadisa These pupils, till they 
arrive at the age of puberty, are called Put fa GPcaru The Mahdn- 
tina liaAung sent deputies to different places, even these have now 
assumed a separate jurisdiction, and educate their ovm successors 
The Mahaniina attend at maniages and funerals, and punish all 
persons of the cast, for evety kind of offence- against religion, bj* 
ordering every good man to avoid communication with the delin- 
quent. This excommunication is not removed, till, by the interces- 
sion of friends, and the most humiliating requests of the offender, 
he obtains pardon by paying a fine 'finder the name of chanty. On 
this occasion, the MahdnUna bestoAV some consecrated water and 
victuals, Avliich wipe away the offence The Gui'Ub occasional^ 

A isit the different JMahdutina throughout the country , but it is the 
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Cll.\i;TEn Gun, only of tl,e JlJulum f,om whence tht MoMnthm originally 
^ possesses any j;irisdiction over the inferior. 

Juno 22, &c The PaneJiam Bamjjgaru worship only his vife, and his sons , 
but they allege, that Brahma and Fishaa are the same irith Six:a. 
1 he}’ suppose, that their sect has existed from the beginning of the 
v orld , but that at the time of Bgala Baja, who reigned about 720 
years ago at Kalydna Pattana, the kings and most of the people 
M ere Jama<s. At this time Barjcam, the supposed son of a Brahman, 
became prime minister of the Raja, and restored the worship of 
Siva. iUany of the Jamas were converted, and their descendants 
JamaBamjt- now form the Jahia Bamjigaru, irho, although they have the same 
religion with the Pancham, are never admitted to the priesthood, 
nor to intermarry with the original sect. Bejala Rdja having been 
put to death by Jagadha and Bojnaima, two servants of Bastcana, 
that minister reigned in his stead ; and then promulgated the law 
which this sect now follow ,* and this, with an account of all the 
actions of Baszcaiia, are contained in a book called BascaanaPardna/ 
which was irritten by a Brihman called Bhimalavi, at the desire of 
Bastcana. The sect are in possession of another book of great au- 
thority. It consists of six Sdstrams written by a Jangama named 
JRJogima, who, in the conversation which he had with an image of 
Siva at a temple on a hill near EUandui it, received the necessarj’ in- 
struction. After he had finished the book, this Jangama did not 
die , but the image, opening, received him into its substance. It 
continues ever since to be held in great estimation. These hooks 
are open to the vulgar , but it is said, that the Jangamas have some 
books which are kept secret. 

Customs of The Tdiga Bamjigaru derive their name from having originally- 
the Tdiga. gjeiinga country, which, in the dialect of Karnata, is 

Banijigarv. Teluiga language, and allege that 

all Bamn^as are descended from a person called Prithixi Mala-chitty._ 

By his first wife, who was of the Vishnu sect, he had the ancestors 
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of thoir cast ; and by liis second wife, who worshipped Isxcara, oi CHAPTER 
Srca, he had the ancestors of the Lingahantaru. They are evidently 
an inferior people, and more ignoiant than the other Bajiijigas^'ow- Juiic22,6ca 
ing probably to tlicir being under the Brahmans, who exclude their 
followers from a share of their learning. In the Tehga language 
they are called Bahja y v hence, probabl}', is derived the name 
xcar, vhich is bestowed by the Mussulmans on all Bamjigas. 

The tiue Tciwga Bnnijigas xltg merchants and traders of all kinds, 
farmers, and farmcis servants, and porters for the transportation of 
goods or baggage , but never artists, nor mechanics. Tliey are 
divided into a number of tribes, all of w'hich can eat together ; but 
one tribe never manics wnth another. The chiefs of the Linga- 
hantasXviVG a civil jurisdiction over the Tehga Bamjigaru ; but in 
order to settle matters relating to their owm cast, they choose the 
man ivhom they judge to be mosteapablc, and in the absence of 
their Gurus, this man calls an assembly of the e.lders, and settles 
the affair. 

Tlicir Gurus are all hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishna'cam Brdik- 
maus, and never punish any delinquent wdthout the advice of a 
council of elders. In then visits, these Gurus live in the temples, 
and assemble the people in order to collect then contributions, 
and to bestow' Upadesa and Chacrdntikam on such as choose to re- 
ceive them The Pancliduga acts as theii PurOhita, attending at 
births, niairiages, and funerals, and on each occasion receives 
chant}'. 

Among the Tehga Baiujigaru the custom of Ddsiri prevails A 
Ddsh'i is a man dedicated to the service of the Tripathi Pislmu ; that 
is to sa}', who subsists by begging in the name of that idol. When 
a sick man is m great danger, he frequently vow's, if he lecovers, 
to take Ddshi, oi to make one of his sons assume that piofession; 
and ever afterw'ards the eldest son '‘of the family must follow' that 
business, but the younger sons follow' some industrious employment. 

The DdsSn may marry, and may be a rich man, as the younger 

VOL. I. I i , 
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CHAPTER branches of his family live in his house, and cultivate the ground 
or caiTy on trade,- hut be himself wanders about, and collects ^^rain' 
June 5?, &C. and amall mone^, from those ^ho are charitable. They get by rote 
a prayer in Teltiiga poetry, which they constantly bawrout in the 
'Streets, and endeavour farther to attract notice by blowing on a 
conch It seems to he only the Sudras of the Pjs/mu sect that follow 
this idle life, and few of them are able either to read or write. 

The Tehnga Bamjigaru are acknowledged to be true Sudras, and 
they allow this to be the case, A few of them leani to read and 
^m'te accompts, but they never attempt any higher kind of learn- 
ing. They eat sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, and fsh, and may use 
Bang;- hut they ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury 
the dead, and the women formerly used to bury themselves alive 
with their deceased husbands; but this custom has fallen into dis- 
use. They pray to Vishnu, and all the gods of his family; and also 
to Bhai'mii Rdja, an inferior god of a beneficent nature ; but with 
the Brdhmans he is not an object of worship. In case of danger, they 
offer bloody sacrifices to several destnictive spirits , such ns J/a- 
rima, Pufalima, Mutialima, and Gungoma, i\hich is a Jump of mud 
made into a sort of temporary image. Tlic Brahmans of this coun- 
try abhor this kind of worship, and call all these gods of the vulgar 
evil spirits, Sah/is, or ministers ofSma. They never offer sacrifice ? 
at the temples of these deities, and mucli Ie.ss ever act as their In* 
jdris. Influenced, however, by superstition, althougli thc> condenm 
the practice, they in sickness occasionally send a small offering of 
fruit or money to these deities; but, being ashamed to do it pub- 
lickly, the present is generally conveyed hi some child, who mey 
be supposed to have made the offering b) rnist.ahe The 
temples of these deities arc vcr>- numerous and the Vuj6rnari in 
general of the impure casts. I am iuchned indeed to hthcM-, that 
they are the original gods of the country; and that fin impure 
casts are the remains of the rude tribes that occupied tluMonrtrp' 
before the origin of the Brahmans, or other sects, th_t i.it. ^ 
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forms of voisliip more complicated, and more favourable to the CHAPTER 
priesthood 

hlany of the people who burn lime are a kind of lovv^ TeUga Ba- June 22, &c. 
vijigoru, as they can. eat in the houses of that class; but their native 
language is the Karnataka^ or Canarese; and the two tribes do not 
intermarry. They are divided into several families, and no man 
marries out of his own ; but they can all eat together. They have 
liereditaiy chiefs, who settle disputes relating to cast; but in civil 
affairs they arc subject to the chiefs of the Panchmn Baiiijigaru. 

They do not wear the Lviga, yet they consider as their Guru the 
Bldamavudg Sx^Amalu, who is a Mah6ntina Etnarit, and lives in the 
Bala-pura district. They never eat with the sect of Svoa ; and use ani- 
mal-food, and Bang, but are not allowed to drink spirituous liquors. 

They bury the dead. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who 
arc not confined, and are so industrious that they are looked upon 
as a support to their husbands. They are never divorced, except 
for adultery ; and if their infidelity has not been with a man of a very 
low cast, the parties are frequently reconciled by the StaAmalu, who 
makes them cat together some consecrated victuals, which, with 


some holy water, puts an end to all differences. None of them can 
either read orwnte. They never become Dashi. The god of their 
cast is Vencaly Ramana, or the Tnpathi Vtshmc . but they pray also 
to DMrma Rhja, and offer sacrifices to Marima, and other destructive 


spints. 

Another inferior kind of Tehga Ba7ixjigas are the Goxii makers. 
They will willingly eat in the houses of that cast ; but these will not 
return the compliment. They will also eat the meat prepared by a 
Pancham Bamjiga. They have their own hereditary chiefs, who 
are as ignorant as their followers, none of them being able either 
to lead or ivrite. Some of them are farmeis, and some are small 


traders, which does not effect any difference in cast They do not 
wear the Linga, and their Guru is one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Sin. P'aish/iavam Budimaxxs, whose family title is Tata AcMryat 
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understood by every one, tbe Divhigas are laughed at by tlieir CHAPTER, 
neighbours for considenng them as of any value. The Panchanga 
attends at marnages, and reads a Mantram in Sanskrit, which, being June 22, &c. 
unintelligible, is very highl}' valued. The knowledge of the laity 
is confined to thff keeping of accompts aud writing letters The 
Gurus and Jangamas possess the same authority over the Dhangas, 
as they do over the Poncham Bamjigas. 

The proper god of the cast is Istoara or Svoa, and his mfe and 
family ; especiall}' his servant the Baszca, and his son Ganesa, who 
has particular authority over the loom, and, when his worship is 
neglected, is apt to make it go wrong. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara DSvangas are called Ijyamana. 

With the assistance of a council of the elders, these chiefs take cog- 
nizance of all offences against the ceremonies of cast. They repri- 
mand for small oflrences; for those of a higher nature, excommuni- 


cate; and, in cases of great importance, send the accused person to 
the Swdmalu for his decision. The qliiefs and councils endeavour 
to settle all civil disputes between members of the cast, first by 
admonition, then by excommunication of those who are unreason- 
able ; and finally by applying to the officers of government, who 
generally’' enforce the decrees of the Ijyamhms. 

The Avhole of the Canara Dhdngas can intermarij. They are 
allowed a plurality of wives, which they purchase from their parents, 
paying from 4 to I6 Pagodas (1/. 6s 5/ 7s 5^) foi each, 

accoiding to their circumstances. The wdves are not shat up, nor 
are they ever di voiced except for adulteiy. They eat no animal 


food, nor use any intoxicating substance, except as a medicine. 
They bury the dead, and believe that after death good men are 
united to God; bad men suffer transmigntion. The Nidamwoudy 
S-udmalu is looked upon as the same with/^rcnr and even a common 
Jangama is considered as a portion of the deftr 

The ra,.«^.*reta,n .hek ^ 

d.v,ded mto two sects . of whom onewc.tijt/W,,,,,, and the other 
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but both sects intermarry, the wife always adoptino- the 

2 eligion of the husband. ° 

The Tehga Dhangas of the sect of Sim do not wear the Linga, 
altliough they consider Can Baswa-uppa as their Guru. This priest 
admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray regularly to 
Iszva7'a; and, as usual, requiies from them contributions. He has a 
small due on cveiy marriage. The BancUnga reads Mantrams at 
births, marriages, and funemls; at the Amko&sya, or last day of the 
lunar month, and at the Tithi, or day on which their parents died ; 
on both of which days a fast, in commemoration of their deceased 
parents, is observed by the greater part of the Bifu/u race. On these 
occasions the Jangamas attend, but merely to receive charily. Con- 
cerning a future life, they have similar opinions with those who 
wear the Lingo. They offer bloody sacrifices tO' the Sahtis. They 
bury the dead; and the custom of the widow burying herself alive 
with her husband’s body was once prevalent among them> but has 
now become obsolete. Girls, after the age of puberty, continue to 
be marriageable. A man, is allowed tO’ take many wives, but is not 
permitted to shut them up, nor to divorce them for any cause except 
adulteiy. The men confine their learning to the being able to read 
and write accompts. They eat fowls, fish, hogs, sheep, and goats, 
but account it unlawful to drink spirituous liquors. 

The Teliga Divdngas of the Vishnu sect are' followers of the Sri 
Vaishncmam BrAhmans, and are acknowledged by them to be Sudras. 

The hereditary chiefs, or Ijyam&nas, of all the BhAngas are the 
same ; each man in the place submitting to the authority of the 

chief of the sect that is most numerous 

The Shaynagas, or Shaynagaru, fdrm a very numerous and wealthy 
class of weavei^. They are divided into two nations, Telingo, and 
Canara; but of the former, there are none in this neighbourhood. 

Although by far the greater pait of the Canara Shaynagas are 
settled bebw the Ghats, in countnes where the Tamiil language is 
'poken, and though all these who are settled now in this ne.gh- 
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bourhood came up from the lower Carnatic about eighty or a hun- CHAPTER 

dred years ago; yet the whole cast retain the language of Karnata 

as their native tongue. This confirms the truth of a tradition preva- 22 , &c 

lent among them, of their having all originally gone doivn from 

this country ; hut they can assign no date, nor any reason for such 

an emigration They are divided into two classes; one dedicated 

to Religion, and called Einani, JangamaSy or TVodeani; the other 

follow lay professions. All the weavers can interman 3 '^; but they 

are never honoured by an intermarriage with the Emaru, nor are 

they ever admitted into that sacred order. They wear the Lingamy 

and consider their priests as portions of the deit 3 \ They bury the 

dead. They can eat in 'the house of a Pflwc/ifirw Ra/iyigfl; but the 

two casts never intermarry. 

Tlie hereditary chiefs of the Canara Shaynagas are called Ijya-- 
in^na, and, with a council of elders, possess the sole cognizance of 
transgressions against the lules of cast, as well as of civil disputes; 
for the power of the Jangamas is confined to admonition. They 
do not shut up their women , and are not allowed to take a second 
wife, unless the first dies, or has no children. When a man marries, 
his first wife, he must give her father 101 Fanams, or Si. 7s. lOd. ; 
for a’second he must give 131 Fanams, or 4^. 7s. ll^d. No divorce 
can take place, except for adultery on the side of the woman; the 
wife m India having no remedy for her husband’s lufideht}’^ except 
her tongue; and in case of her being too free in the use of that 
weapon, the men very frequently repress it by a beating. 

The weavers learn to read and write accompts, and letters on busi- 
ness, but in this countr}’^ these are reckoned very mean accomplish- 
ments. A plain composition in prose, and consisting merely of 
common sense, is looked upon as a kind of reading beneath the 
dignity of a man of learning, who ought alwa 3 ^s to compose in 
poetr}’^; and the more obscure he renders his meaning by alleo-ories, 
the better. Tlie books containing the doctrines of the sect are 
confined entirely to the Emaru, whose duty it is to explain them 
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CHAFER to the ^ymen. Tlie chief book in use among themes called the 

Markandiya Purina; and they do not receive as canonical the Bas- 

June 22, kc. •amna Purina. 

Among tlie Emaru of the Shaynagas are several high priests called 
Pu//a Dharus or Swimabis. These are all Sannyasis, and seem to 
be independent of each other. Those which are known to the 
people here, are, Sankara Eboaru, who lives at Changaniau neaxTri- 
nomaly; Bhusigara Swimi, at Narasingha pura, near Arnee; Ganga- 
(Viara Szainii, atKunji; StnaviraBharu, at Clmamangala near Trino- - 
maly ; and Gurusiddha Dharu, at Trinomaly . all which places are in 
the lower Carnatic. These Puita Bharu have their Matams at the 
places above mentioned; but travel occasionally through the coun- 
try occupied by the weavers, collecting the contributions of the 
charitable, bestowing advice on the adults, and the Zinga on the 
children, who receive it with some particular ceremonies. Each of 
the' Putta Btvarus educates a boy, who is of the sacred class by 
biitli, who is intended to be the successor of his master, and who is 
called Mari. The Putta Bharu, if he chooses, may deliver overTiis 
office to the Man, and take a wife; in which case heis degraded to 
the rank of a common Einaru This is frequently done, as my infor- 
mants were obliged to confess , though they did so noth great reluc- 
tance; for they were unwilling to disgrace their Swanialus before 
their neighbours, who consider celibacy as a much more honourable 
state than marriage. The married Eviaru have their houses near 
the different Matams. Some of them live with the Sannyisis, and 
are their menial servants; but the greater part of them, .that are 
able to undergo the fatigue, wander about to collect charity for 
their support In the lower Carnatic they are said to sell glass rings, 

and other trinkets. 

The people of this cast, with whom I conversed, were cither so 
i<.norant, or so unwilling to speak, on the subject of their religion, ' 
that I cannot depend much on what they said. The /eng™® o 
t.re Fanclmm Bamjigaru allege, that the Sxehmbis o le . ntymg 
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aie of their sect, and the Mah6ntina^ no doubt, attend at thefune- 
lals and other public ceremonies of the Shay }ia gas , but those allege 
that this IS meiely for the puipose of begging, and that they per- 
foim no part of the ceiemony. The Panchhnga reads Mantrams at 
marriages and births, and receives the usual fees. 

The Coramas, or Coramai ti, are a set of people, considered by the 
Brahmans as of an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets, 
and trade in gram and salt to a considerable extent; but none of 
them can read or -write. They live, in general, in small camps of 
moveable huts, vhich are sometimes stationary near large towns; 
hut they aie often in a state of daily motion, while the people are 
follovins: their meicantile concerns. The Coramas consist of 
four families, Maydiaguta, Cavadirii, Mayjmpatru, and Satipatru, 
These are analogous to the Gbtrams of the Brahmans , for a man and 
woman of the same family never intermarry, being considered as 
too nearly allied by kindred. The men are allowed a pluiality of 
wives, and purchase them from their parents. The agreement is 
made foi a certain number of Fauams, which are to be paid by in- 
stalments, as they can be procured by the young woman’s industiy ; 
for the women of this cast are veiy diligent m spinning, and car- 
rying on petty traffic When the bargain has been made, the biide- 
groom provides four sheep, and some country lum, and gives a 
feast to the cast; concluding the ceiemony by wrapping a piece of 
new cloth round his bride. Should a mail’s wife prove unfaithful, 
he generally contents himself with giving her a beating, as she is 
too valuable to be parted inth on slight grounds , but, if he chooses, 
she may be divoiced. In this case, he must assemble the cast to a 
feast, where he publicly declares his resolution ; and the woman is 
then at liberty to marry any peison that she chooses, who is willing 
to take her. 

The Coramas do not follow nor employ the Brdhmans ; nor have 
they any priests, or sacied older. When in distress, they chiefly 
invoke Vcnoaty Rdmana, the Tripathi Vishnu^ and vow small offer- 
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CHAPTER, ings of money to his temple, should they escape They frequently 
go into the woods, and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, aiul sliccp, to 
June 22, Sec. Muni, Avdio is a male deity, and is said by tlic Brahmans to be a scr- 
' ‘ rant of Isuiara , but of this circumstance the 6^01 profess igno- 

rance. The}’’, as usual, eat the sacrifices They have no images, 
nor do they yyorship any. Once 111 tuo or three years the Coiamas 
of a village make a collection among themselves, and pmchn^jc a 
brass pot, in which they put five branches of the J/r//a azndarn^'la, 
and a coco-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled vith 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three 
days, during which time the people feast and drink, sacufuing 
lambs and fowls to Marnna, the daughter of Siva. At the end of tlic 
three days they throw the pot into the water. 
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happens, the \sifc adopts the religion of her husband. Kali is con- CHAPTER 
sidcred as the propel deity of the cast; but leccives no bloody 
saciihces fioin hei \otanes Both sects aie prohibited fiom animal 
food, fiom sphituous liquors, fiom divorce (eveept in case ofadul- 
tery), and from marrying a giil that has anived at the age of pu- 
berty. The Bialimaus read ^^a^Urams at the bnths, mainages, and 
funerals of both sects, and no distinctiou is made by cither, vhe- 
thci the Brahman be a v’oishippei of Sna, oi o^Vishmi. 

The most numeious and uchest of the Panchulas belong to the 
sect of Sira, and n eai the Lmga, but the}' have nothing in common 
with the Fancham BaiujJgas, and in fact are theii most bitter ene- 
mies. This sect buiy the dead. 

The Panchdlas nho worship J-lshmi are called Bogota^ and have 
among them a family dedicated to religion. The eldest son of this 
family always succeeds to the dignity of Guru on the death of his 
father, the other male biauchcs of the family are supported by the 
contributions of the sect, and pass their time in devotion and study 
The women of the family intermairy with the rvoiking men of the 
cast. The Guru is named Kipur Vcncaty Acharya ; Jaipur being his 
name, and Vencaty Acharya his title. He lives at IVadiga-palln, which 
is twelve Cosscs fiom Bangalore, and in the Doda Bala~pura dxstxioX 
He travels aboiit among his followers, receiving their contributions, 
and bestowing Upadesa, and Chakrdnfihani, or Mudraddrana as it is 
called in the Sanskrit lans-uag-e 

The Madigas, or Madigai u, are looked upon as a very loir cast. Customs of 
They dress hides, make shoes, aud some of them cultivate the 
giound, acting as sei rants to the farmeis. They are divided into 
small tribes of ten or twelve houses, and intermarry with the daugh- 
ters of these houses only, in older to be certain of the puiity of 
their race; of which they seem to be as fond, as those casts that are 
esteemed infinitely superior m rank Some of the richer among ' 
them take two or more rvives , but this is not common, as a girl’s 
fathei requires fiom 30 to ^>0 Fanams [ll Os. — 2/. 13r. 
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CHAPTER never divorce their ^ives for any crime, except adultery. 

^ ^ carnon, and all manner of animal food, and avoved^ 

uac22,&c. drmfc spirituous liquors. TheirreligiouSTOrshipseems to be exactly 
the same with that of the Coramaru; but they have a priestly tribe, 
who never mtermany with the laity, who live entirely on their con- 
tributions, and are called Jambu. There is a Matam of Jmnbu at 
Cuddapa; and the office- of high pnest there is hereditary. Tliis 
person takes frequent rounds through the country, collecting 
money, and admonishing his followers. I have never seen any of 
tkicjambu; and, if they have any learning among them, they keep it 
entirely to themselves, as none of the laity can either read or vrite. 

The Madigaru, who by the English of Madras are called Sic/ars, 
have no hereditary chiefs ; but, in case of any fault being com-' 
mitted by a person of the cast, the elders assemble, and punish him 
according to custom. 

The Rungaru are a tribe admitted to be of the Sudra cast. They 
' are taylors, and printers of calico cloths. They have hereditary 
chiefs, with the usual jurisdiction, and follow the rules of their 
cast. Their Guru is an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaishnavam, who 
resides at Seringapatam. He punishes obstinate offenders, and be- 
stows Upadbsas and in return takes their contributions. He docs 
not favour this cast by giving them Chakr/mtilam. 

Tiie Jotyplianada, or Jofynagarada Ganagarii, are a kind of oil- 
makers, who deal largely in that commodity, and have tvo oxen 
in their mills They pretend to be of the Bheri, or Nagarada sect 
of the Vawja cast; but tins is not admitted by either the Blieri or 
Brdhmans. They are a real Karnataca tribe. Two families here 
wear the Lmga, and are not admitted either to eat or intermarry 
™th the others, who are ail followers of one of the hercditao' 
of the Sri Vaishnmam Brihmans, who lives here, and is called Nul- 
larv Chakravarti. He bestows on them Upadha, and sometimes 
ChaMntikam, hut that rarely. When they marry, he gives them a 
strino- or thread, to be worn over the shoulder. This should he 
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given to the real Vaisya only; hut a lelaxation is made in their CHAPTER 

favour, as they pay for the badge, and the preservation of the pri' 

vi leges of the lower casts is looked upon as a matter of yzvy little "2, &cv 

importance. Tlie Guru comes sometimes in person, and at others 

sends his agents, to levy the dues which are paid at marriages, and 

to receive the casual charity that is given according to the ability 

and disposition of his followers. 

These oil-makers oifer sacrifices to the Saktis, or destructive 
powers, making vows to do so, when they are in sickness or distiess. 

Some of them take Dhsin, and their descendants ever afterwards 
follow the same manner of living, and refuse to intei marry Avith the 
industrious part of the cast, Avhom the}’^ consider as their inferiors. 

Some of the oil-makers burn, and some bury the dead There 
have been instances, in the memory of man, of some of their widows 
haA’iug burned themselves along with the bodies of their husbands, 
but It is a verj’’ rare occurrence. Their Avives can be divoiced for 
adultery only, and are not shut up, although the men are allowed a 
plurality of women. They cat no animal food, nor is it lawful for 
them to drink spirituous liquors. Tliey possess no learning, farther 
than being able to read and write accompts , and a feiv poefiis in 
the Andrax)^ or poetical language of Tehngana, Avhich the Ddsiri 
commit to memory. 

The people who, in the language of Karnaia, are called Chiti'akaru, Customs of 
are commonly better known by the hlussulman appellation Jimgar, 
or Jih gar. They make chests, trunks, scrutoires, beds, and palaji~ 
keens, paint houses, di aw pictures of the gods and of women, gild, 
act as tailors, make gold thread, and sivord scabbards, turn wood, 
and bind books They ncA’^er cultivate the ground, nor act as mer- 
chants They pretend to be of thoKsMtriya cast ; and their Gui u, in 
consequence, indulges them Aiuth a thread like that of thoBr&hmavs ; 
but their pretensions to high rank are entirely disavowed by all 
other casts. They have among them some rudiments of learning. 
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CHAPTER In the Brahmanda Purdna, which is the hook that they consider as 

they say, that their ances- 
tois, on account of some rnjuiy done to th& Brdhnans, weie con- 
demned to follow their present mechanical occupations. They are 
divided into two sects; one worshipping and the othei Visbm. 
but this division produces no difference of cast, as they can all eat 
and mairy together, the wife, as usual, adopting the religion of her 
husband. The worshippers Siva do nof wear the Zi;?g<7, but are 
followers of the Smavtal Brahvians. A Vaulika Brdhnian residing 
here bestows the thread and Upadisa, and attends at births, mani- 
ages, and funerals, which are performed on the pile, and are some- 
times accompanied by the sacrifice of a wife. Those who worship 
Vishnu are followers of the Sri Vaishnavam Brdhmans Neither di- 
vision of these people eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They aie allowed plurality *^of women, but do not confine them. 
Like all the other tribes of this country, however, they do not wil- 
lingly admit any peison of a different race into the inner apartments 
of their houses , especially if he be of a cast that they consider as 
inferior to their own; persons of their own tribe, and those whom 
they consider as of higher rank, can go into every part of their 
house, except the kitchen. The circumstances which seem chiefly 
to add dignity to.a cast are, its being restricted from the pleasures 
of the world, especially those of the table , the following no useful 
employment, and the being dedicated to what they call piety and 
leaining. Almost eveiy man endeavours, as much as possible, to 
assume at least the external appearance of these qualifications , and 
in the people of this country a hypocntical cant is a remarkable 
feature. Even young men of active professions, when talking on 
business, will frequently turn up their eyes to heaven, and make 
pious ejaculations, attended with heavy sighs. 

Customs of The Sha/aj/ are a cast of weavers, divided into two distinct tribes, 
the sialay intermarry, and have separate hereditary chiefs. liiey 
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ere of Tclinga origin, and in their families retain that language. 
According to tradition, the}’’ have been in this eountry for six 
generations 


CHAPTER 

IV. 


June 22, -Jv-c. 


The Saviaj/ Shaloy •\vcai the Lviga, and of couise are v’orshippeis Samay Sna- 
of Isrrara, and the gods of his family The}" reject the -woiship of ' 
the Sahiis, oi destruetivc po^vers Their Gurus are the Einaru of 
t\\c, Punch am Banijigas, MithA\hieh cast the Sa}}iay Shalay ca.n eat, 
but they cannot intermarry. When theii Guju visits the town, 
each Shalayof this sect must present him Avith two Fanams (Ij A:d); 
and when a Samay Shalay waits on the Guiu at the Matain, he must 
make an oifeiing of ten {6s S^d). The Gwrw does not give 

Upadesa, hut, in place of it, besto\\s the Linga. In case of the 
Gurus absence, this may he done by any Eniaru. The Etnaru at- 
tends at births, mamages, funerals, and on the occasion of build- 
ing a new house The Panchauga attends at mamages to read the 
Manftams, or service proper for the ceremony, and receives the 
usual fees On these occasions, the Emaru washes the bnde- 
groom’s feet, and gives him some consecrated victuals. They bury 
the dead, and the Avidowis sometimes buried alive at the same time, 
hut not in the same grave with the deceased husband. Widows 
cannot many a second time, as is the case throughout India with 
females of any cast above those that aie reckoned impuie. 'Phe 
men aie allowed a plurality of wives , but, except for adultery, can 
neither confine nor divorce them. They cannot legally eat animal 
food, nor drink spirituous liquois The laymen aie permitted to read 
several Puranas; such as the Baswa Pu?'d?ia, which gives an ac- 
count of the laws of their religion: and the S/ialayszeara Pui&na, 
which IS extracted from a book called the Brdhmanda Purdna, and 
contains the rules of their paiticular sect, as the original vork 
contains the rules of every sect whatever. 

The Avorshippers of FisJmu, among this class of weavers, are called Fadma Sha~ 
Padma Shalay, and give the following account of their origin. The 
whole Shalay formerly wore the Linga, but a house having been 
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CHAPTER possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called iipon to ca^t 
Jiim out, all their prayers verc' of no avail. At length ten persons, 
Juae22,6ic. having thrown aside the and oftcred up their Mifiplicatior'i 

to T^slinu, they succeeded in expelling the enemy, and e\er aitei- 
waids followed the worship of this god, in which they have hciri 
imitated by man}' of their brethren. The descendants of these men, 
who are called SadanaAshorhi, or the cclcbiatcd heroes, ne\ci work; 
and having dedicated themselves to the scr\icc of god, Inc upon 
the charity of the industiious part of the cast, with w)iom they 
disdain to intermarry. 
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of tlicjr 'Women. They deal in cloth, and all kinds of meichandizc, CHAPTER 
especially money and jewels; but aic not alloM cd to sell spirituous 
liquors, nor any intoMcating substance , nor do they cvci cultivate June 22, ^.c. 
the ground, or follow any mechanical profession They have here- 
ditary chiefs, called Pedda Cbiftic;, and the cliicf of each town or 
distiict is totally independent of the othcis M'^hen a town is very 
large, the chief, for the jiarls that aic i emote fiom his house, ap- 
points infciior ofi'iccis, vho settle tri\ lal disjnitcs. These chiefs pos- 
sess the usual piiisdiction, and enjoy moic than common immuni- 
ties, foi tliey pay notliiiig to go\ eminent. They' can in no case act 
'Without the assistance of all the elders in the place The Comaiigas 
ate not allowed to take animal food, nor anything that w ill intoxi- 
cate. Polygamy is allowed to the men, and the women aie not di- 
voiccd for any cause, except adultciy In this countiy they arc not 
confined ; but in the noilhcin parts of Hvulostan the Comaiigas fol- 
low' the example of then ncighbouis, and shut up their wives 
]\rany of tins cast read hooks composed in poctiy , that w Incli is con- 
.sidercd as pcculiaily belonging to it, is called Vaisya Purima, and 
is imagined to ha\c been composed by the goddess Kam/ald Para- 
Dicsriai'i, winch is one of the names of the wife of Isrcara. They all 
burn the dead, and sometimes the w'idow' accompanies on tlie pile 
her departed liusband 7'lic women aic no longer maiuag cable 
after the signs of puberty have appealed , and w idow's aie condemn- 
ed topeipetual celibacy. Some families of tins cast worship J^ishnii, 
and their Gum is Bhadia Aduhija, one of the hcicditaiy chiefs of 
the Sri Vaishnavam Bi dhmans, w ho i csidcs at Sri Raiigam near T? if~ 
cliinopoly. Younger branches of the family reside at different places, \ 

and act as deputies foi the chief The one wdio acts m tins neigh- 
bourhood resides at Doda-Ba/a-pui'a, and is called Chicana Bota/u. 

The other families of this cast w'oi ship and have foi their fr/aii 

a SaimyuAi Bu'ihman of the Sinartal sect, who lives at Sivaganga, 
and ackiiow'ledges the Sunga-gii i Swamalu as his superioi. 

The Ruddi are one of the tribes o? Sudi a cast, -wliicli being much Customs of 
VoL. I. LI thcRvddi. 
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CHAPTER employed -in agriculture are called IFomligam in the ]angua..e of 
Karmta,^nA Cu,mk in that of the Mussulmans. Besides 

June se, die. cultnating the land, both as fanners and as their servants, they 
act also as porters, and sometimes cany on a small trade in grain. 
Like all the other Siidras employed in agriculture, they have formed 
a part of the nati^ e foot ruilitia, that seems to have been esta- 
blished thioughout India, and in m hich probablj^ every man of this 
desciiption mas enrolled. The consideiing the Ksliatrii/a as the 
military cast seems an error. At present, the Ruddi frequently 
serve as Candashara, or the armed men, that without discipline col- 
lected the revenue, and composed the most considerable body in 
the armies of all native princes. They appear to form a numerous 
race of men; many of them live heloAv the Ghats, and some are 
ofTeUnga, while others are of Karnata extraction. They can all 
eat together, but they never intermarry, except with particular 
' families, the purity of whose descent they consider as well known. 
They acknowledge an inferiority to another class of Stidras ^\ho 
cultivate the land, and aie called Sadru; for they vi 11 eat in the 
house of a Sadra, but he will not return the compliment by eating 
in theirs, which, among tlie Hindus, is a sure criterion of lank. 
They have Ijyamanas, or hereditary chiefs, possessing the usual 
jurisdiction and immunities. Some of them can read and v rite ac- 
compts; but none proceed farther in learning. Tlicy eat liogs, sheep, 
goats, venison, and fowls, and can take Bang (or the leaves of the 
Cannabis sativa ); but lose cast by drinking spirituous liquors The 
men are allowed polygamy; but do not shut up their women, vlio 
are very industrious, and perform much of the country labour. They 
are divided into two sects by a difference of religion ; one party 
worshipping Vishmi, and the other Sica; but this docs not prc'i tnt 
intermarriages. Those v ho worship Tlshnu arc folio v ers of the i 
Vaishnacam^ Brahmans; but do not receive either Cjiadtsa or CJmh- 
rdniiKam, contenting themselves vith a little holy- vatci, vhich they 
obtain in return for their charity. Those vho worship -S-.c arc 
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folloTveis of a kind of JangamaSy but do not wear the Linga. The CHAPTEE 
people with Avhom I conveised seemed to considei these as the same 
with the Jangamas of the Paiicham Bamjigas, but this cast infoimed 22, &c. 
me, that they weie distinct, and that the Gurus of the Ruddi weie 
the same with those of the Cw'aharu, wliose chief lesides at Can- 
gundy in the BAra-vmlial In then visits, the Gurus of both kinds 
receive from one to ten Fanams (fiom Sd to 6s, S-^d) fiom each 
Ruddi, according to Ins circumstances. The Fanchdnga attends at 
births, marriages, funeials, and other ceiemonies; and on each oc- 
casion receives a Fanam At the new and full moons, he also gets 
some trifling piesent of gram Besides the woislnp of the great 
gods, they offer sacrifices to the destiuctive powers ; among whom 
a female spiiit, named Chaudkszmri, has in this neighbourliood many 
temples The Fujliri, in at least one of them, is an oil-maker of 
the cast formerly descnbed, and his office is hereditaiy. The Ruddi 
is one of the lowest of the casts employed in agi iculture, and allowed 
to be of pure descent; but many of its members are rich, and are 
the Gaudas, or hereditary chiefs of villages 

The Bheii are a kind of merchants, who call themselves also Na- Customs of 
garatra, eorrupted by the IMussulmans into Nagarit They pretend 
to be of the Vaisya cast ; but this is denied both by the Brdfmans, 
and by the Comatigas They deal in drugs, giain, cloth, and money, 
and travel about in caravans. Some of them are fanners, but they 
never cultivate the ground with their own hands , noi do they ever 
follow any mechanical profession They are divided by religion 
into two sects, that do not eat together, nor intennairy , and each 
has its own hereditary chief, who acts independently as to matters 
of ceremony , but m matters of a civil nature, the chief of the sect 
that is most numerous m the place assumes the sole authority. 

These chiefs aie called Ijyamdna, and possess the usual jurisdiction ; 
but are not indulged with any immunities fiom taxes When a man 
wants to maiTy, he goes to his hereditary chief, as is indeed usual 
Avilh all the higher casts, piesents him with heid, and discloses his 
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CH^TER intention. The chief sends for the father of the giri, and endea- 
vours to bring the matter to a favourable conclusion. As for the 

June 22, &C. girl, she is not at all consulted, and is indeed too young to have 
formed any attachments, as she must be married before any signs 
of puberty appear; for afterwards she is considered as being de- 
flowered, and incapable of marriage. Owing to the custom of 
polygamy, however, very few of the women in this country live in 
a state of celibacy, except young widows of the highei casts, m ho 
never can marry again, and who are very numerous ; for matches 
between old men and mere children are common. The comfort of 
having children, however, is, in general all the pleasure that mai- 
ried women of rank in India enjoy. Where polygamy prevails, love 
is little known ; or if it does possess a man, he is generally capti- 
vated by some artful dancing girl, and not by any of his wives ; 
all of whom were married before they could either excite or feel 
that passion. 

The Nagm'atra, who worship Vishnu, are here the most numerous 
sect. They burn their dead, and the rules of cast require the widow 
to burn herself with hei husband’s body ; but this custom lias fallen 
into disuse. They do not iuterraai ry with such of their sect as, 
being originally of the lower Carnatic, speak the Tamiil language 
as their native tongue Their Guru is Trnnula-tata Achurlu, an he- 
reditary chief of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans , hut, as fonning part 
of the left hand side, they are,' in all matters belonging to that 
division, under the authority of Dharma Siva Acharlu, a Smai tal 
Sannyasi, and who, they say, bestows Upadesa and Chaki hntilam on 
them, in the same manner as their own Guru My interpietcr, 
however, suspects that in this there is some mistake , as the latter 
ceremony is performed with the point of ViAinu's spear, which a 
Smartal Brdhman, so far as he knows, never uses. Tiicir own Guru 
comes once a year, receives contributions, bestows Upadha and 
Chahantilam, and, as usual, exercises spjiitual jurisdiction The 
Panchdnga acts as ihtix Pia ohita , and it is of no consequence, 
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'whether or not he be of the same sect with them. Some of this CHAPTER 
cast are able to read poetry’, and pei use a book called Vaisya Pu- 
n'ma, which they consider as belonging to their cast. June 22, 

The Pallkcanlit are the only persons in the Colar province (of Customs of 
which this is a part) who cultivate kitchen gardens They also cul- ~anlu. 
tivate the ground, both as faimcrs, and as their seivants They are 
all of Tannd extraction , and, although they have been in this 
country' for many generations, still speak the language m their 

own houses, and intermarry vith the Palli of Arcot and Velloie. 

Tliey are properly called J~ana Palli, and must be distinguished 
from the JlPina Palli, vho are fishermen This is one of the most 
numerous of the tribes of the Tamul nation, but is eonsidered as 
rather low They have hereditary chiefs called Gaiinda, who pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction. None of them can read. They are al- 
lowed to eat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquois. Their 
women continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty, and 
are veiy laborious They cannot be divorced for any cause, 'except 
adultery , but the men are permitted to have a plurality of -wives. 

They bury their dead. 

The Pallkcdnlu have no Guru ; but the Panchdnga acts as their 
PuTohita at births and marriages, at the Amdxaisya, and at the annual 
commemoration of their deceased parents They wmai the mark of 
T'lAmu's sect, and sometimes pray to Vencafy Rdmana , but the pro- 
per god of the cast is DJianiia Rdja. His images exactly resemble 
those of Godama, -who is frequently called by that name , but by 
the people here their god is said to be the eldest brother of the five 
sons of Panda, who lived at the commencement of this Yugain. He 
is a beneficent deity, like Godama, abhorring blood; and is wor- 
shipped by offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like The Pallkcdnlu 
have temples of this god attended by Pdjdris of their own cast. 

Like all the other inhabitants of this country, they are much ad-- 
dicted to the worship of the Saltis, or destructive powers ; and. 
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CHAPTER endeavour to avei t their wrath by bloody sacrifices; These are per- 
formed by cutting oif tlie animal’s head befoie the door of the 

June 22, &C. temple, and invoking the deity to partake of the saciifice. There 
is no altai, nor is the blood spimlcled on the image; and the body 
selves the votaries for a feast. The PallhoMu have temples dedi- 
cated to a female spiiit of this kind named Mutialima, and seived 
by Pujaris of their OArn cast These piiests can neither read nor 
Avrite, but their office is lieieditaiy. Their families can intermairy 
with those of the laity, aa'Iio cultivate the priest’s gaiden, and give 
him annual!}^ a suit of clothes. The Pallixo&nlu also offer sacrifices 
to Marim^i^ Avhose Puj/iris here are Curnbciru, and to Putdlimd, 
vdiose Pujdris are Lingdit. They sometimes take the vow of Ddsbn. 

Salinewdls. In many parts of this countiy, the wells contain what the natives 
call salt Avatei ; and at thei e ai.e many of this kind. Some 

of these are situated ver}’- neai AA'ells that are perfectly fresh , Avhicli 
is easily accounted foi, fiom the vertical situation of the strata 
This salt Avater is pieferied, by the dyers, to that which is fresh 
It has a niaukish disagreeable taste, no smell, and is quite limpid 
It is never used medicinally A Avhite piecipitate is formed in it 
by tlie nitrate of silver. It, therefore, probably contains some mu- 
riate of soda No sensible action is produced on it by the sulphuric, 
nitric, or niuiiatic acids, nor by lime-Ai^ater. The caibonates of soda 
and potash throAV doAvn a white piecipitate, vdiich is readily dis- 
solved in the sulphuric acid, and the solution is soluble in water. 

It, theiefore, contains magnesia. When evapoiated, this Avater de- 
posits a dirty pulpy semideliquescent matter, Avhich is only partially 
soluble in Aiater. It effervesces stiongly vuth the sulphuric acid ; 
but part of it falls dovn again in an insoluble state The water, 
therefore, contains lime also While the sulphuric acid is acting on 
tlie precipitate formed by boiling, it emits a a ery offensive smell 
The lime and magnesia are evidently suspended in the water by 
heino dissolved in some volatile acid; and, if it had not been for 
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tlic ofTcr.'jiN c Smell al)o^ c mentioned, I should ha\c supposed the CIIVPTCR 
solvent to be the caihomc acid. Cncumstances did not allow me 
to nsccrlain this point, nor to anal} se the watci with any preeision. Jv'wee, u\c. 

In this counti} the uatci lor supjihtnj^ guldens is generally jMannerof 
laiscd b} a machine, called Vrfahi in both the 7c//;/;// and Km'uaio 
languages Of this a sketch is gicen in (I'lg. 2")'. In the lower tam, 
Carnatic the machine is \\i ought by a man, uho Malks along the 
balance; coming bel'oic the juicntm, when he wants to sink the 
bucket, and going back again, alien he wants to biing up the 
watei. Anothci man in tins ease attends to empty the bucket But lu 
this countr} one man, standing at the mouth of the well, p^cifoims 
the whole laboui. I ha\c made no actual experiments to asccilain 
by whieh of the two methods the same nuinbei of men would raise 
the greatest cpKintity ot water, but it appeals to nic, that the plan 
in use hcie is the most perfect. At il/nc/ic/v, the man who walks 
along the lever, or balance, is in considerable danger of falling ; 
and the man who empties the bucket is in danger of being hint, 
for It must come up bctw'ccn Ins legs, as he stands fronting the end 
of the lever; and althougli the bucket thcic is much laigci than 
the one in use here, I ha\c observed that the woikmau was never 
able to empty moic than tw’o thuds of its contents, owung to the 
awkw'ard position in wdneh he stood The machine, from wdnch the 
draw'ing w’as taken, consisted of a le\cr or balance (AB) 14 feet 
9 inches m length Tins icstcd on a fulcium (A C) kl feet 6 inches 
high. Tlie fulcrum is commonly a tree planted near the well. 
rod or Bamboo (B^)) 24 feet in length, by wdneh the w orkman. raises, 
and low'ers the bucket (D), containing 7^9 cubicaTinclibs ''Dejith 
of the well, fiom’thc surface of the earth (CE) to thcsuiface'pf the 
water (F) 14 feetl9 inches Height of the erid'of the canal fol coil-' 
veying aw^ay the water (G), 3 feet Total heighjtjto which the wfltciy 
IS raised, 17 feet 9 inches. The far end of the Icvbr is Ibade'd Shth 
mud (H H), so as exactly to counterbalance the pot, tvhen full of 
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CHAPTER water. The average time which the workman took to raise a pot 
of water was 15 seconds. By this means, therefore, a man can in 
June 22, &c. an hour raise about 6/1 ale gallons to the height of 17 feet 9 inches. 

If the depth of the well be less, as is usually the case, the quantity 
raised by the same labour will be much greater; but in what pro- 
portion I did not ascertain. 
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CHAPTER V. 


rRO>r BAXCALOKE TO DODA BAEA-PUltA. 

TTAVING finished my inquiries at Baiigaloi'C, on July 3d, 1800, CHAPTER 
I ^\cnt to Agara, a foilificd Milage two eosscs distant, nliieli 
is inliabited by farmers, and wlierc a great many ai c laised July 3 

for the Bangalore market. The intermediate country is good, but ofiii’,u'*coun' 
docs not contain a numbei of inhabitants ncarJy sufiicicut to cuJti- no- 
vate the whole. Tlic people sa}*, that they arc in great Avant of ram, 

■which is a month later than usual. 

Ha^ ing assembled the village oflicers and principal farmers, they Money ad- 
informed me, that the merchants of Bangalore fiequently advance 
them money to pay theii icnts, and arc afterwards contented to 
take one half of the crop foi the advance, and for interest. These 
advances aic sometimes made six months before the crop is reaped. 

The manner of dniding the crops, between the goveinment and Manner of 
the cultivator at this village, may be taken as an example. This crops"be-*^° 
estimate is made on the supposition, that the heap of "Train contains t"fenthe , 
at least five Candacub. If it should contain foity-Ctmt/tzcff^, it pays no and the go- 
more; but if less than five Candacas, there is a deduction made from 
the allowances that are given to different persons. Twenty Candacas 
may be consideied as the average size of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap. 

Seers. 

por the gods , that is, for the priests at their temples - 5 

Por charity, that is, for the JBrdhmans, Jangamas, and other 
mendicants - - - - _ _ 5 

Carried over - - 10 

M m 


VoL. I. 
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July 3. 


Brought over - - . 

For the astrologer, ox Panchhga; who, if uo mendicant be 


San. 

10 


present, takes also the 5 Seers - - . _ ] 

For the poor Pr&hman of the village, whose office is hereditary I 

For the Nmnda, or barber - - - „ . g 

For the Cumbhara, or potmaker - - - > o 

For the Vasaradava, who is both a carpenter and blacksmith 5 
For the Asaga, or washerman - - - - 5 

For the Alitigava^ or measurer - - - - 4 

For the Tariigara, or Adiica, a kind of beadle - - 7 

For the Gauda^ or chief of the village,* wlio out of this is ob- 
liged to furnish the village sacrifices - - - 8 

For the or accomptant - - - 10 

The heap is then measured ; and for every Camlaca that it 
contains, there are given the following perquisites : 

To the Toti and TaUiari, or watchmen, between them, v Seer^ 
which, on a heap of 20 Candacas, is - - - 10 

To the accomptant, 2j S§Ars - - - - 45 

To the chief of the village, 2|- Seers - - - 45 

The Nirgimty^ or conductor of water, then takes the bottom 
of the heap, which is about an inch tliick; but this is mixed 
with the cow-dung that, by way of purifying it, had been 
spread on the ground ; in a heap of 20 C(i?idacas, this will be 20 




The accomptant also, for every Candaca of seed sown, and vliicli 
ought to produce one heap of this size, gets tvo men’s load ol straw 
with the grain in it. 

This, on aheap of 20 Camlacas of IfiO Scers, amounts to about 5' 
per cent, of the gfoss produce. Of the rtmaindcr the go^ermnent 
takes first ten per cent and then a liail , so that it receive-^ 55 per 
cent, of the neat produce, and the faimcr rctcncs 43 per cent 
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The leason of this diiference is, that foimerly the country was ma- CHAPTER 
naged by ofiiccrs who, by the natives, were called Daishmucs, and 
b}^ the Mussulmans Zemindars^ and who were paid by leceiving ten July 3. 
per cent, from tin? heap before division. When these officers were 
abolished bj’’ Hyder, he took the ten per cent, and paid the salaries 
of the new officers appointed in then plaees 
In dividing Jirgory, a kind of sciamble takes place among the 
same peisons Avho shared in the heap of iice ; and in this the farmer 
partakes. During this scramble about a fourth part of the Jagory 
is taken away in handfuls, and the remainder is divided equally 
between the government and the farmer. 

All the dry-field ought to be let for a money rent ; but besides 
this, the farmer must pay the following dues* 

To the barber, 30 Seers for every heap of grain. 

To the potmaker, for pots, fiom 20 to 30 Seers. 

To the iron smith, 20 Seers for every plough. The farmer finds 
the materials ; but the smith must make all the implements of hus- 
bandry, and assist in building and repairing the farmer’s house. 

To the washerman, for any family consisting of two men and two 
wives, or under that number, 50 Seers ; for a family of four men 
and four wives, 100 Seers , and for a larger family 150 Seers. 

Then for every heap of Ragy, which upon an average contains 


10 Candacas, he gives. 

Seers 

To the gods - - - - - - 10 

To the mendicant Brdhmayis, See. - - - 20 

To the hereditaiy poor of the village - - 10 

To the astrologer - - - - , - 10 

To the accomptant, per plough - - - - 20 

To the watchman - - - - - 10 

Other grains pay one half only of these deductions. 


It not unfrequeutly happens, that farmers cannot be induced to 
take the dry-field for a money rent ; the officers of government are 
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then necessitated to let it on a division of crops. In this case, 
every heap of grain of about ten Candacas pays, 


To the gods and Rr&hmans 



Scers. 

- - 10 

Washerman 




1 \J 

m - O 

Potmaker 




« - o 

Blacksmith 




- - p 

Barber ' - 



m 

- - » n 

Accomptant 


A 


- 100 

Watchman 

- 



- ~ 2 

Beadle 

- 

• 

- 

- 10 


which is about 8-|- per cent. 

Village offi- The Gauda, called corruptly Gaur, and in the Mussulman laUfruaG-e 
cers, Gaudaf n ■ otj 

and rent. Jfotail, js the chief Kyut, or farmer, m the village, and receives 

the whole dues df government. The rent of each field of dry land 

is fixed by an old valuation,' which it is supposed was made in the 

time of Krishna R&yiiluj and for any field more cannot be legally 

demanded ; but the equal division of the crops is always vishedfoi 

by the farmers. This, they allege, arises from the flourishing state 

in which the country was when the valuation w’as made, compared 

with itspiesent poverty; but, considering the great diminution of 

the value of gold and silver since that penod, I am more inclined to 

believe, that the preference given to a division of crops arises fiom 

the facility which that plan offers for defrauding the government. 

The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; but now these 
persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue m place so long 
as they keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until 
some other man undertakes, by bringing a greater number of far- 
mers, to make the revenue more productu e. The Gauda settles all 
disputes, in the same manner as the hcreditaiy chiefs of casts do. 
His council always consists of four elders In case of any delin- 
quency in 'the \illage, the Gauda and his council instruct tlic 
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Shanahoga, or acconiptant, to -write out a statement of the case,' CHAPTER 
and to transmit it to the Amildar for his information and decision. 

He frequently advances money for the other fainiers, to enable July 3. 
them to pay their leiits, and has the whole of their crops as his 
security. The whole remuneration foi his tiouble, so far as is 
avowed, is the share which he receives in the duision of the wet 


crops. 

The Shanaboga, called Sharboguc by coi ruption, and Curnum by SMnaboga. 
the Mussulmans, is the accomptant of the village He is always a 
Bu'ihman, and his office is hereditary. He is under the orders of 
the chief of the village, who is almost always a iS'/Wrff > but the 
allowances of the accomptant are greater, as he must give up the 
whole of his time to business. He keeps all the accompts, and 
imtes all the letters as dictated to him by the chief of the village. 

These two officers ought to be a mutual check on the conduct 
of each other. 

The servants under the chief and accomptant ‘ of the village are Vjllage^er- 
the Toil, Talliariy Nirguiii^, Tan'igara, and AhUgara. ' 

The .office of the Toti and Talliari is the same ; but the first is of TofiandTa/- 
the Whalliaru cast, and the second is either a Madiga or a Bayda, 

These persons hold their places by hereditary right, and are the 
■svatchmen of the village. The}’- are sent on all messages, and as 
guides for persons travelling on public business. They ivatch the 
crops in the day-time, and assist the farmers to do so at night. 

Their most peculiar duty, how^ever, is to ascertain the boundaries 
of each field, and of each farmer’s possession. 

The JVirgMW/j/ is generally 'a.niiallia; but sometimes a holds l^irguntt/. 
the office, which is hereditary His duty is, to divide the "water of 
the tank or canal, and to convey the proper share to each man’s 
field. He, of course, has the chai'ge of the sluices, and of the small 
canals and drains for "watering the fields. He also assists in w’^atching 
the crops. 

The TarugarOy or Aduca, collects the farmers, and prevents them Tarvgara, or 

Aduca 
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from following any other occupation than that of cultivating the 
land. Tlic lovxr classes of people in India are like children; and, 
except in the more considerable places, vhere they meet with un- 
common encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally 
in such a state of apathy, that, without the orders of government; 
they V ill hardly do any thing. Tlie duty of the Aduca is to bustle 
among the fanners, and, to call them out to work. He may there- 
fore be called the beadle of the villasre. * 

To eight or ten villages there is only one Alifigaro, or public 
measurer. The oflice is not hereditary, and is often vacant, any 
one appointed for the time performing the duty, and taking the 
perquisites. The persons employed are commonly JVlialkaru. 

Each Taliic, or distnct, is diiided into small subdivisions called 
Hobbes, which pay from four to nine thousand Pagodas (1,543/. 3s. 
5^d — 3,0£2/. Is- 3)d.'). These are managed by a set of officers who 
are interposed betiveen the Amildars and Gaiidas. The head person 
of a Hobly is by the natives called a Parputty, and by the Mussul- 
mans a Sheihdar. He visits every village to see the state of culti- 
vation and of the tanks, and settles disputes that are above the 
leach of the Gauda's understanding. In this he is always assisted 
by the advice of four old men. He ought not to inflict any cor- 
poral punishment, w ithout the ordeis of the Amildar ; I have, indeed, 
seen them dispense with this regulation, but the punishments were 
not severe. The Parputty receives the rents from the Gaudas, and 

transmits them to the Amildar. Most of these officers are Brahmans; 

• _ 

very feiv ai e Stidras. 

In each Hobly, or subdivision, there are two accomptants, by the 
natives called Guddy Shanabogas, and by the Mussulmans named She- 
ristadars Until Tippoo's time these officers were hereditary, and 
they have always been Brahmans In each Hobly, for every thou- 
sand Pagodas (335/ 155 lO^d ) rent that it pays, there is also a 
M-umgar, or a Talmldar, as he is caUed by the Mussulmans. These 
are the deputies of the Parputty to execute his orders, and are in 
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fact a respectable kind of Hircaras, or messengers They also are CH AFTER 
all Bialanans. The A\hole of the Hobly establishment is paid by 
monthly ages. ^ 

The fanneis have no leases, but, it is not customary to chansfe R'glitofpro- 

, perty m 

any man's possession so long as he pays the fixed rent As cul- lands, 
tivators are at present scarce, they i equire to be managed vith great 
indulgence A man, indeed, cannot lawfully leave his farm without 
permission from the Amildar^ or chief of the district , but, when a 
man complains that from povertj" he is not able to cultivate his 
land, the Amildm must either abate his rent, allow him to go away, 
or make him advances to purchase stock This is called giving 
Tacavy 

In this place the pasture land has a rent fixed on it, and the dif- Grasslands, 
ferent inhabitants pay a proportion, according to the number of 
cattle that each keeps : cows and buffaloes pay at the same rate ; 
sheep and goats pay nothing. Four fifths of the vhole stock here 
died last year of the disease; and the people m the neighbourhood 
are alarmed, by its having now again made its appearance. 

4th July. — I went three cosses to Sirja-pui'a, one of the manufac- July 4. 
turing towns dependent on Baugaloie The weavers of 
are of the casts called Dccaugas, Shalay^ and Togotaru. The cloths nufactures. 
were formerly made of a very fine quality, but at present the only 
demand is for coarse goods The merchants here act merely as 
brokers, and the weavers frequently carry their own goods for sale 
to Bangalore Purchases are made here b}’- traders from Seiin- 
gapafaniy Sira, Chairakal, Codeal, Scrcamnu, Gubi, Baiigalinu, Colar, 

Ilala-cagul, Caiigiindy, Hosso-cotay, Bala-pura, Tumciiru, Magadi, 
and Krishna-giri The merchants of this place bnng their cotton 
from Baiigalia It, Hosso-cofay, and Cclar. 

Owing to a want of hands much of the country through ivhich I Appearance 
passed to-day is waste; but by the waj"^ I saw many fortified vil- 
lages. The country is remarkably bare. The crops of diy grams 
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ought flow to coVef the ground ; oNviug, however, to the want of 
rain, they have not yet begun to spring. 

^ dth July.~l went four cosses to JValur, and by the way ^^passed 
through a manufacturing tmnn^xnQd. Lacor. It is notquit^^^eUg’jojj^gg 
as Wdlur; but is a well built mud fort, strengthened by 
The Weavers of JVdur are of the casts called Deva to 
shdlays, Shay?iag<is, Togotds^ and Coiculru, who are arfemaytj, 
the people, here say ; for in iCanlafa pi oper, all the tU that speal 

the Tamui language ate called Tigitlru. Tlie or 

Coiculru havered bordeiS, like those made 'by th<^^ Wot; hnt 

they are of a thinner fabric. ^ ^^d takin; ° 

Shirays, cost from - - I:?- Rupee to 1^. ^ Whalliarv 

Cloth used like a shawl ~ ditto to ~ dl suhdivisior 
Cloth 16 cubits long * ditto to 1~. M Rugodas (1, 

For sale, the weavers carry part of their goy ^ ofoffu fUbour* 

ing towns at their weekly markets, and part’^^"'^'^* 
chants who come from jffosso-cotay, Color, 3^aasl^^^^ ^7 ^ 


Bangaluru, fand Kris!ma-gm They procure all 
mercliants of Hosso-cotay. aboihercoff*^ 

T^hc country hetweenSij'ja-puru and JValur, tbc^ always ai 
fine. Almost the whole has formerly been undcr^P inflict any^ 

proportion ofV 


, but, 

''^■'shnicntsit u 




cers. 


from a want of inhabitants, a laige 
waste. , 

I found the Brahman vdio had been attentive on my fdf * 

i 


Vanity of the 

native offi- Called Inmsclf Arnildar, of chief of a distiic^^“""‘“‘‘^ jjj,5p 

now leaiTicd was a falsehood. He was only a Parpuity, or Oi ^ 
a subdivision, and his civility seems to hate arisen from desir: 

of being considered as a great man, and of receiving attei 
to which he was by no means entitled. Having been now dctcc.’^” 
he did every thing, so far as he could venture, to cross my vislie^ j 
This assumption of titles to Mdiich they have no right, is a \cr . 
common piece of vanity among the natives of India, though it often 
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lo.nd'; lo M'n '.p\ cie moil tfic at ions * all xhii jhnildats licic m ish to CHAPTER 
• . . V 

he cn\\ci\ Suhntla) nr chiefs of principalilies, mul fiom all ihcir 

flcjiciulcnK recci\ c rliis title, hiii in the Rdjn's tlommions tiro pcisons -5* 
only hnN e a jnsi claim to this a)ipcl!ation, 

Lver} where in Karvatn the p.ilaiKinin-licarcis aic of 7c//;/^^r Customs of 
descent, and in then own families speak the laiigiiasreof iheir on- 
prin.d comiti w In the koignne^e of Katntiln tlic}' are called Tchga bearer;. 
Jh'^la^, init in tlun own dinleii they aic c.illed Bui Haiiiig as- 
scnihltd thnsu who live heio, thei ga\e me the following aceount 
of their cast, 'J'hcii piojier oeciiji.itioiis, hcsidc that of carrying 
the pnlnnqiiin. arc fishing, and tlie distillation of nun Wealthy men 
among them hot nine farmers ; hut none of the c.isl hire themselves 
out as farm-scnMiils They arc ackiiow Icdgctl to he of ihc Stid/a 
cast, hut i.iilici of a low' rank Tlieir hereditary cliicfs aic called 
Beddu Jiut, which among the Kuropc.‘’ns of Madia'; is bcstow'cd on 
the head-man of e\erv gentleman s set. They arc allowed a plura- 
lity of w n es, who arc not confined Though tlicy all can cat toge- 
ther, they nc\ei intcimarry, hut with ccitain families, whieh arc 
well known to each othci, so as to avoid all daiigci of an impure 
lacc. They aic allowed to cat sheep, goats, and fish, hut ought to 
lose cast hy dunking spirituous liquois I well know, Iiowxvcr, 
that this law is very much neglected. They hiiiy the dead, and aic 
all woishippcrs of Vtshiiu 7'hcy make oficriiigs of fruit and flowers 
to the Saltis, but never ofTci hloody sacnficcs to these destructive 
powers Their Guriu arc hcredit.iry chiefs of the Sn Vaishuavam 
Brahmans, wdio receive their coiitrihutions, and bestow on them 
holy w'atcr, and consecrated victuals; hut do not give them Upadha 
noi Chah'untiham. At births, mariiagcs, and fuiieials, the Pa/ichdaga, 
or astrologer, attends as Bmdhita, or puest. Some of them are 
taught to read and wiite accompts , hut they ncvci acquire any 
farthei learning. 


The potmakcis and dyers foim one cast, and aie all pioi>eily Customs of 


called Cinnbkaru ; but those who dye aie, on account of then trade, 
VoL. I. Nn 


tlie Cum- 
bharu. 
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CHAPTER called Nilgam. The two trades are followed indifferently by per- 
sons of the same family ; but the cast is divided into two nations, 
July 5. the Te/iga and Karnata, that do not intermarry. Those here are of 
the former nation, and give the following account of themselves. 

They retain the Te/i^ga language, being a tribe of that nation. 
They can eat in the house of a Karnataca potter, but he will not 
return 'the compliment; as they are allowed to eat animal food, 
which he abhors. - Even among those of the Telmga nation, all good 
men abstain entirely from this indulgence. It is not la^vful for them 
to drink spirituous liquors. They are allowed polygamy ; but do not 
confine their women, nor divorce them for any cause except adul- 
tery. Girls continue to be mairiageable after the age of puberty, 
and are very laborious in making pots. Widows cannot many again ; 
but it is never expected that they should burn themselves with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. 

They follow no other trades than those of potters and dyers. 
Tile hereditary chiefs of this cast are called Gotugaru, or renters, 

* and live at the Kasba, or-chief town of the district. They possess 

the usual jurisdiction, and are exempted from all duties, on condi- 
tion of collecting the rent that is paid to government by the pot- 
maker of every village. This office is hereditary, and ire have seen 
that, on condition of furnishing the cultivators with pots, he re- 
ceives considerable dues on all the produce of the land. In many 
parts of India, the potmaker is bound to supply all travellers with 
pots for dressing their victuals ; but here this is done to such tra- 
vellers only as are going on public business, and in consideration 
of this the potter pays nothing for his clay. They use a wheel, but 
are very unskilful in their art; for they are entirely ignorant of any 
^ glazing or enamel. 

Tlie potters of the Telmga nation say, that they are of the Sdli- 
vialianam cast ; as that mighty king was the son of one of their 
women. The Brdhmans allege, that she was impregnated by one of 
the sacred order. These potters wear a thread like the Bidhmam, 
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and allege, that they are possessed of Mant7'ams, or forms of prayer, CHAPTER 
which they can read, and which are endowed with considerable 
power. This is altogether denied by the Bi'alunans, who laugh at July 5. 
the prayers of the potters, as being low trash in the vulgar language. 

The potters certainly understand the Andray, or poetical language 
of their nation, and are possessed of a translation of the Bhdgcwata 
Pitrmm in that language. 

A few of these potters worship Siva, and are followers of the 
Smartal Brdhnaas, but by far the greater part are of Vislniu's side, 
and follow the hereditary'- chiefs of the A'ayiigar. On their follov^ers 
of this tribe these Gurus bestow Upadtsa, Chalrdutikam, and holy 
water. The renter settles all disputes, and punishes delinquents ; 
the power of the Guru being confined to the bestowing of spiritual 
gifts, and the receiving of contributions, both as dues on marriages, 
and as annual tribute, besides what he gets as charity at casual 
visits. The Panchdnga, or astrologer, acts as their Purdhifa, or fa- 
mily priest, and reads Mantrams, or set forms of prayer, in the 
Sansh'it language, at births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and at 
the annual commemoration of their father’s death, which is only 
called Tithi when the parties are Brdhmans. Some of the potters 
understand the Sanskrit, so far at least as to be able to repeat the 
prayer after the astrologer, which is supposed to add considerably 
to its efficacy. At these ceremonies there attend for charity all the 
Bi'dhmans of the neighbourhood, who are Vaidikas, and who think 
that they can get any thing worth their while. These worshippers 
of T^sJmu among the potters never take the vow of Daseid; but 
when they are sick they sometimes make a vow to live by beggings 
for a certain number of days after they recover. This is looked 
upon as very agreeable to the gods, and a sure way of obtaining 
their favour. They offer bloody sacrifices to the Saktis, oi destruc- 
tive spirits; but never act as priests in their temples. They never 
pray to Dhai'ma R&ja, 
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6tli July. I went three cosses to the place which in our maps is 
named Vackaleer ; hut which the natives, to my ear, pronounce 
JVaculevay , The half-of the way next Walur passes through a very 
barren country, on which, even at this season, there is scarcely a 
leaf of grass to be seen. It is thinly covered with bushes and 
stunted trees. Beyond this there is some cultivation; and towards 
some rocky hills, at the foot of which TVaculeray stands, the soil be- 
comes good, and is well cultivated and wooded. JVahileray contains 
about a hundred houses, and is foitified by' a wall and citadel, both 
of mud. It has no hedge. The reason assigned by the rarmers for 
living thus together, and for shutting themselves and their cattle 
within the walls of a foit, is, the frequency of lobbers, who live im 
the hills and woods, and who in the night plunder every thing that 
is not well secured. 

Tlie farmers in this town are seventeen Jiouses ; and there are 
twenty-two houses of Brdhmans, who live better, and aie better 
lodged, than the SMras, although, except two or three officers of 
government, they all subsist upon charity. 

7th July — I went three cosses to Colar. The first part of the- 
road passed through a narrow valley, confined between two ridges 
of low, rocky, naked hills. The valley in many places has formerly 
been cultivated; but now the whole is waste, and covered with 
bashes, among which the Oleander (Nermm odorim) is common. 
Earther on, the hills to the right disappearing, the country in that 
direction is level to a great extent, seems to be veiy fertile, and 
has probably once been almost all cultivated. It contains many re- 
servoirs, but from the want of trees looks very naked. The spots 
which at present are cultivated do not seem to be more than a tenth 
part of the country. 

8th Wth July . — I passed these days at Colar, examining the 

state of agriculture in its neighbourhood. This is the most level 
country that I have seen above the Ghats; but it contains many 
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bare rocky hills, which are situated at considerable distances, with CHAPTER ■ 
level ground between them. Rice forms a very large proportion of 
the crop, and equals in quantity the Ragy. The countr}'’ is very 
poorly watered, and often sulfeis from a want of ram; for an old 
revenue officer of the place lemembers four famines that arose fiom 
this cause. 

Colar has a large mud fort, Avhich is now^ repairing. The town Colar^ 
contains seven hundred houses, many of which are inhabited by 
weavers. It was the birth-place of Hyder Aly, whose father lived 
and died in the town. A handsome mausoleum ivas erected for him 
by his son ; and near it a mosque, and a college of MouUahs, or Mus- 
sulman priests, with a proper establishment of musicians, weie en- 
dowed to pray for the repose of his soul. The whole is kept up at 
the expense of the Company 

On the hill north from the town was formerly a Durga, or hill 
fort, in which for some time resided Cossm Khdn, the general of 
Aurimgsebe, who, towards the end of the 17 th century, made the 
first regular establishment of Mussulman authority to the south 
of the Krishna river. Colar was the capital of one of the seven 
Pergimnahs, or districts, into which that general divided his con- 
quests, which had been formerly invaded by the Mussulman king 
of Vijaya-pura (Byapoor), and afterwards had become subject to 
the Maraftahs. The other Pergiinnalrs were, Sira, Budihalu, Baszva- 
pattana, Penu-conda, Hosso-cotay, and Burra Bala-pura, These \ 

formed what the Mussulmans called tlie Subah of Sira, or the Car- 
natic Bejapoory Balaghaut, which are recent distinctions not at all 
known to the natives, and of which the memory is likely soon to 
be entiiely obliterated. 

The hill-fort above Colar has not been rebuilt since it was de- Tablelandon. 
stroyed in an invasion of the Marattahs, who in the course of the ofVhiTlT'*^ 

ISth century made many attempts to recover this country. On 
the top of the hill are four small villages, which have their fields, ' 
gardens, and tanks, raised high above the level of the country, in 
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CHAPTER the same manner as it is above the parts near the sea. Their little 
territories are surrounded by high rocks, and separated by voody 

July 8, &c. ridges, like a perfect epitome of Karnata proper, or Balaghat, as it 
has been called by the Afussulmans. The soil is fei tile, and the 
'tt^aler in many places being near the surface renders it fit for gar- 
dens. Although hill forts are generally reckoned unhealthy, this 
seems to be by no means the case on this mountain. The inhabitants 
rather look upon the air as more healthy than common, and last year 
their cattle suffered much less than those of thcii neighbours. The 
hill seems to attract more moisture than the level country, and to 
be more favoured with ram; for a certain field on it annually pro- 
duces a crop of rice, without any lirtificial watering, nhich in this 
arid climate is looked upon as a kind of miracle. There is a spring 
of water, irhich flows from the side of this hill in a small stream; 
and, such a thing being here very uncommon, the BraJimans have 
conducted it along a gutter formed in the rock ; and where it falls 
from thence, have, under a building, placed some stones, which the 
oblisina: iinaaination of the natives conceives to resemble a cow’s 
mouth. The place, as being holy, is much frequented; and ami- 
nous temple at some distance attracts to its annual feast about ten 
thousand pilgrims. 

Robbers. Even in such a remote place, to Avhich every access is steep and 
difficult, I found, that the inhabitants veie not protected liy their 
extreme poverty, but each village v as provided vuth fortifications. 
The people said, that, whenever any neighliounng iWy;v/r v\a.s 
troublesome, the Baydaru, oi huntcis, vverc accustomed in the 
night time, under pretence of being the Polugar's men, to go and 
plunder their neighbours. Tliis thev alv.avs did bj surprise, .a', 
their love for plunder is at le.ist equalled by their cov.ardifc. 
AVhenev er these ruffians arc prow ling aliout, one or two men bup 
watch in a tower; on the fiist alarm, all the inliabitnnts flv to their 
arms, and, retiring to the tower, from thcncc fire upon the r!>h!)crJ, 
who in general altemjit to carry away the cattle. 
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In tlie country round Colar, the irrigated land is v\atered entirely CHAPTER 
hy means of rcservons. Wlicn any rich man builds one of these, 
in Older to acquire a name and reputation, it is customary to give July 8, &c. 
him and his heirs, free of rent, one-tenth part of the land ivhich the 
reservoir vaters, and also for every Candaca of Aratcred land thus 
formed, he olitains, free of rent, six Scers sov ing of Ragy-land, which 
amounts to about 146 acres of dry field for c\cry 1000 acres of that 
which IS irrigated. So long as he enjoys these, he is bound to keep 
the tank in repair. If tlic reservoir be very large and expensiv'e, 
the man who builds it, and his heirs, have one-fouith of the land 
which it Aiaters; but then they get no dry-field. WJien the family 
of the original builder becomes extinct, the government reassumes 
the free lands, and keeps the tank in repair. Very great tanks, 
however, have seldom been formed by private persons; and those 
which cost 20,000 Pagodas (6,746/ 15^. lO^d.), or upw^ards, have 
almost all been made at the immediate expense of the government. 

The farmers contribute nothing tosvard the building or repairing of 
tanks; but when, from a great and sudden influx of Avater, one is in 
danger of bursting, they all assemble, and work to clear the sluice 
(Cody)^ and other passages for letting off the supeifluous water 
Tliey form the channels for conA’'eying the Abater to their fields; 
and from their share of the crop are paid the Nirgirnttes, by Avhom 
it is distributed. Six of these are sufficient to manage 150 Candacas 
of land, Avhich is about one bundled acres for each man. 

The crops raised at Colar on Avatered land are rice, sugar-cane. 

Betel-leaf, Carlay, Hessarii, Udu, Jola, JVtilV Ellu, and kitchen stuffs, 
called here Tarkari 

The quantity of rice sown here is nearly equal to that of Ragy. 

The kinds are : 
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V. 

July 8; 


NAMES. 


1 Doda Byra, the Doda Butta oi Mysore 

2 Doda Caimhutti - - - _ 

3 Arsina Caimhuiii - - - _ 

4 Sana Caimhutti - - - _ 

5 Guti Sarnia - - - _ _ 

6 Bily Sanna - - _ _ _ 

7 Mur arj ilia - - - _ _ 

8 Sucadas _ - _ _ . 

9 PiaioeRaja - - - . _ 

10 Th/zc, or Haric Raja - - - 

1 1 Garuda nellu - - - _ 

12 Puttu butta - - - - - 

1 3 Thd'iZ nelhc - - - ' - 

14 Cari toca nellu _ - - - 

15 - - - . _ 

16 Call Yuga, or Caliga Byra 

17 Gy da Byra - - - - - 

18 Can Bolcari - - - - - 


Season 
V hen they 
aie reaped. 




Both 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kdrtika 
Vaisdka 
Both 
Ditto 
Vaisdka 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Both 
K&rtika 
Both 
Ditto 


Months 
required to 
npcn. 


5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 
4 
4 

4 
3 

3 - 

5 

3 

4 

6 

5 - 
3 


Two crops The seasons for cultivating rice here are two ; and the two crops, 
of nee from the months in which they ripen, are named the Kdrtika and 

Vaisdka; Kdrtika this year reaches from the ipth of October to the 
l6th of November, Vaisdka occupied from the 23d of April to the 
Two hinds of 23d of May. In this neighbourhood no rice is tiansplanted. When 
cultivations. -g gQ-^n dry, the cultivation is called Pidedi , when it 

is prepared, by heing sprouted, it is, as at Seringapatam, called 
Mola, 
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The only kind ol' lice cultnatcd as Piilcdi, or diy seed, is the 
J)o(la Bj/ra , and it is only sown in this mannei tor the Kdrtika ciop. 
In the course of Vaisdha and Ji/anli/lia plough the gioiind without 
•w ater four tunes About the end oi* the lattci month (22d June), 
after a day's rain, sow' the seed bioad-cast, and covci it w'lth the 
plough 1 hen hariow’ the field with the implement called llalnay 
(FiguicP) This cioj) has no manure, and the field is not inun- 
dated till the end of the second month, when it must be hanowed 
again, and the weeds icmoi cd by the hand A good ciop of this is 
reckoned fifteen seeds, a middling one ten seeds. 

The J/o/^7 for the Kart da cvo\) is cultivated as follows In Ashd- 
dha, and the first half of Suaana (23d June, 4th August), plough 
from seven to nine tunes, the field beiiisr alwavs inundated. Then 
manure it, either with leaves or dung; both aie laiely given . but, 
could the} be procuied, this w’ould gicatly incicasc the produce. 
Then let out all the water, except tw’o inehes in depth, and sow the 
picparcd seed broad-cast Next day the field is dried, andspiinkled 
w'ith some dung. At the end of three dajs it is covered w ith water 
for four houis On the seventh w ater the field foi a wdiole day. Aftei 
the tenth day, it must be kept constantly inundated to the depth 
of two inches At the end of the month harrow' it onee lengthwise ; 
on the third day harrow it across, and on the fifth day harrow' 
again Icngthw’ise. Four days afterw'ards W'ced with the hand, and 
repeat this after an interval of tw'o w'eeks. All kinds of nee aie 
cultivated in the same manner. The iice for seed, after being 
trodden out, must be dried three or four days in the sun , and may 
be kept either in a straw Mudy^ or in a store called Canaja, When 
it IS to be prepared, it must be dried one day in the sun , then 
soaked a night in water; and next morning it must be mixed with 
Harulii (Ricinus) leaves and dung, and tied up in straw'. This is 
dipped in water, and placed under a large stone. In two days it 
must again be dipped, and is then fit for sowing. To sow' an acre, 
VoL. I. O o ' 
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Vaw&la crop 
of rice, in the 
spioutcfl- 
sced culina- 
tiun. 


CJIaPTHR the large grained rices require about 1^ Winchester bushel; 

Ir^ bushel of the small grained rices is suihcient. The produce 
of tile Dodn which is tlie common coarse gram of the country, 
is the gl catest. A good croj) of this is said to be IS seeds, or nearly 
£0j l)ushcls, an acre; and a middling crop about 10 seeds, or 13^ 
liushcls. ^ he other kinds, on the same extent of ground, produce 
eight or ten Seers less. 

The Mo/ee cultivation foi the J^aisdla crop is as folloivs. Having 
inundated the field, plough it five or six days during the course of 
the tv/ent}’’ daj's picccding the feast Dipavah, which happens this 
3 'car on the ISth of October. In the course of the next month 
plough four times. Then let out all the irater, except two inches 
in depth; manure withleai’es; and, having trodden these well into 
the mud, sow the prepared seed broad-cast. Next day dry the held, 
and manure it-with dung. Three days after, water for t\io hours. 
Then every second day, for three times, irater for four or five 
hours. Afterwards keep the field inundated. At the end of 
the month harrow, with the Hahvap, three times in three direc- 
tions, with a day’s rest between each harrowing. A week after- 
wards weed with the hand, and in two Aveeks repeat this operation. 
This is the most pioductive-crop, and gives from one to two seeds 
more than that which is reaped in Kdrtika. 

It must be observed, that one or two ploughings less, or more, 
make a great difference in the produce. What I have stated here 
is the full cultivation , but some farmers are so necessitous, that for 
a crop that is sown sprouted-seed, they can only afford four or five 
ploughings. 

The mode of cultivation, or the season of sowing, makesmd dif- 
ference here in the quality of the gram, nor in the length of time 
that it will keep good. The gram is always preserved in the husk; 
and until wanted for immediate consumption, is never beaten. In 
store-houses, or Cdnajas, if well dried m the .sun previous to its 


Utility of 

much 

ploughing, 


Preservation 
of rice. 
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having been jnit up, it picscivcs veil for tvo ycais. Paddy is some- CHAPTER 
times kept in pits, oi in the stiaw packages called Mudys , but 
these arc infenor to the stoi e-house. Jul) s, 

The Vatsdla crop, though entirely laiscd during the dry season, Manner of 
is by far the gieatest, as at its commencement the tanks arc quite 
full of water, and the fanners know exactly the quantity of seed 
that the v.itei which they base will bung to m.iturity. Frequently, 
indeed, at the commencement of the season for cultivating the 
Kdr/ila crop, they have some wMter icinaining, and, if the uiins 
set in early, might have a double crop of ilcc on all theii wet lands; 
hut should the rains be late, all the seed and laboiu would be lost. 

Except, theicforc, when the quantity of w'atcr m the reser\oii ii^ 
unconiinonly gieat, the farmers, in place of a K/irliha crop of licc, 
take one of some of the other grains wdiich I have bcfoic men- 
tioned 

Of these crops /o/rt' (Ilokus sorghum) is the greatest, Theicare Jola. 
two kinds of it, the white and the red, wdiich aie sometime? kept 
sepaiate, and sometimes sowm mixcdi^ The red is the most common. 
Immediately after cutting the Vais&ka crop of nee, plough four 
times in the couise of tw'enty days Wait tilf the first lainy day, 
and then, making fuirows wntli the plough, drop m the seeds^tfivc 
or six inches distance, by means of the instrument named A/c/iAy 
(Figure 26), wdiich is tied fo the handle of the plough. Then smooth 
the field by drawing over it a bunch of thorns The seed having 
been sow'n too thick, wdien the plants liave giowm a month they . 
must be thinned by a ploughing. In three months the Jola ripens, 
and requires no imaiiuie ‘ In rich soils and favouiable seasons it 
sometimes produces sixty fold; but tliiity aie reckoned a good 
crop, and twenty-five a middling one. In rich soils the Jola is- - 
sometimes followed by Caiday, in place of a Vaisaka crop of rice . 

The Jola is both made into flour for puddings and cakes, aud is 
boiled wdiole to eat with Curry, like rice. It is a good grain ; but, 
at the utmost, does not keep above tw'o years. For Cattle the stiaw 
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l/dih Ilc^- 
saru, ll'ulC 
V.Hu. 


Sugar-cane, 


is vciy iiHciior to that of Rngy, and when given in a giecn state is 
higliiy picjudicial to them. Wlicn thcie is a deficiency of water. 
Join is also sometimes sown in place of the Vnisdha crop of nee. It 
is then sown towaul the end oi' ylya'qja, or 18th of October; but 
glows veiy poorly, and docs not give more than one-half of what 
it produces in the laiiiy season. 

In the following manner aic cultivated the pulses called Udu and 
JIasaru, and IFull' Ellu (Semmum). Immediately after cutting the 
VmUiKa Cl op of 1 ICC, plovigh llie giound foui times, sow the seed 
hioad-cast, and ceiver it uiLh the ])lough. They require neither 
manure, noi weeding. Tlic pulses lequirc about Winchester 

hiLshcl of seed an aci e, and in a good crop pi oduce about S:?- bushels. 
The Saamum icquircs only half as much seed, and in a good crop 
pioduccs bushels.' 

Tlic kinds of sugar-cane cultivated here aie four, vrhich are 
esteemed in the following older, 1st Reatali, 2d Puttopiitti^ 3d 
Maracaho, 4th Ctidapcabo. The tw'o last arc very small, seldom 
exceeding the thickness of the little finger, yet the Cnfiajjcabo is 
the one most commonly cultivated This is owing to its requiring 
little w atcr , for by means of the machine called Yatam it may have a 
supply sufficient to bring it to niatuiity. From the end of Phdlguna 
to the end of Chaitra (14th March — 23d April) plough eight or ten 
limes Manure the field wuth dung, and plough it again. Then 
spread leaves on it, and cover them wdth the plough. By the small 
channels that are to convey the water, the field is then divided 
into beds eight cubits broad. Fuirow^s are then drawm across the 
beds at the distance of nine inches fiom each other. The cuttings 
of cane, each containing four or five eyes/ are then placed length- 
wise in the furrows, the end of the one touching that of the other. 
They are covered with a veiy little earth, over which is laid some 
clung. They are then watered, the water flowing thiough every 
channel, and enteiing every furrow% For one month the watering 
is repeated once in three days ; the earth round the canes must then 
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be loosonccl with the point of a bhaip stick Foi fifteen dajsmiie 
the watenng must he continued, when the whole field should he 
hoed, and levelled with the Col Kiidalt (Plate II fig. 3 ). Foui davs 
afteiwauls, between cvciy second row' of sugar-cane n trench is 
dug, and into this the watei flow's fioin the channels. Thus in the 
piogiess of its cultivation each bed assumes two foims, as exem- 
plified in the annexed sketches (Figures 31, 32). ^\'hen there l^ 
no lam, the field leqmrcs to be watcied once in the fifteen da}S, 
When foul 01 fn e months old, the canes aie tied up in bundles, 
and, when they aic a cubit and a half high, this is lepeated. In 
eleven months they aic iipc, and a mouth and a half aie allow'cd foi 
the crop season liic soil heic used for sugai-cane is the neb, 
black soil called Eiaj/ , and aftci sugai it icijuires one oi two 3 eais 
lest befoic it gives a good ciop of iicc The sugai -cane is all made 
into Jflgory, 74 •S’ccijs measure, oi ncaily IS ale gallons of juice, are 
said to produce 50 Citcha Seen weight (about 26j lb av oiidiipois) 
of the Jago)y. 

Rogy, Iluiuh, Ilarica, Shamny, Huts' -EUu, Jlarulu, Cambu, lies- 
sai u, Udii, JVuir Ellu, Barugu, Natouay, Sashixayf tobacco, and Goni^ 
are the ai titles cultivated on dry field ; those of which much is cul- 
tivated being placed fust, and those of w'hich little is cultivated 
being placed last in proportion 

Tlie faimeis do not sepaiatc the Ragy with crooked spikes, fiom 
that W'hich has straight ones , and they considei the blackness in- 
cident to some kinds of this grain as owing to its getting wet when 
It IS thrashing. In othei places, black Ragy is considered as a dis- 
tinct variety Thegiound is piepared here in the same mannei as 
xxt Sei mgapatam , but the seed is sown by means of a kind of rude 
drill-plough, called Curigy (Figuies 26, 27, 28, 29), and made en- 
tirely of wood and bamboos Behind the Curigy is tied the imple- 
ment called Sudiky, into which is put the seed of the Avaray or 
Tovary , without one of which pulses Ragy isnevei cultivated. By 
this method, for every twelve drills of Ragy there is one drill of 
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CHAPTER pulse. After the field has been sown, it, is harrowed with the bul- 
lock-rake called Halivay, and then smoothed with a bunch of 
July 8, &c. thorns, which is diawm by a bullock, and pressed down by a large 
stone. Here sheep are only used to ti ample the Ragy fields w^hen 
there is a scarcity of ram. The bullock-hoe called Ciiniy is used on 
the 15th and ISth days after sowing. On the Q6th dajK the Iiai rout- 
ing is repeated. On the 3Qd the field is cleaied fioni w'eeds \rith 

* 

the implement called JFurccoary (Figure 50). In four months the 
R^Sy npehs, and in five the pulses. The farmers would always 
prefer thrashing it out immediately after it is leaped , but the offi- 
cers of revenue prevent them from taking it out of the stack until 
the balances of rent are paid, wdiich sometimes takes up two or three 
months. On a good soil, Ragy will, grow with a dunging given 
once in two yeais; but, if possible, it ought to have dung every 
year. After most other crops Ragy thrives ill, and the ground re- 
quires much dung to bring it again into heart. Best, or want of 
cultivation, is also reckoned prejudicial to a Ragy field. Forty-five 
fold of Ragy, and forty fold of the accompanying pulses, is i eckoned 
a great crop ; and thiity-five of Ragy with twenty of -the pulses is 
a middling one. This sounds great ; but the seed required foi an 
acre being only peck of Ragy, and ^VoV parts ,of a peck of 

the pulses, a great crop is only 15 bushels, 3,-jVo pecks of Ragy, and 
4 bushels peck of the pulses, wffiilc a middling crop is IQ 
bushels 1,-j-Vo peck of the former, and 2 bushels yVo peek of the 
latter. This estimate is formed on the measurement of only one 


Hurvh, or 
Do’tchos bi- 
Jiorus. 


field. 

Huruli, or Horse-gram, \s of two kinds, black and wdiite, both 
are here sown intermi.xtd. The woist qualities of soil are those com- 
monly used for this grain ; and on the same fields Shainay, Harm, 
and Huts’ -Elite, arc cultivated, without one crop injuring the other, 
or wuthout a rotation being consideicd as of the smallest bentfit. 
For Horse-gram plough twnce, in the course of a few days, any time 
in Kdriika (Ifith October — iCth November). Then after a shower 
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sov.'-broad-cast ; or, if none happen, steep the seed for three liours CHAPTER 
in ^\ater. Plough jn the seed. It has no maiunc, and in three 
montlis ripens M ithout farther trouble. Cut it doun early in the Jul; s, &c. 
inoining, stack it foi one day, and then diy it li\c days in the sun. 

Tiead it out, and clean it u ith the fan It preserves best in a store- 
house, but does not keep longer than one year The foiage is here 
reckoned inferior to Rng]/ stiaw The seed foi an acre is I7V0V 
peek The produce in a good crop is fifteen fold, or 4 ^bushels and 

peek an acre ; and in a middling one ten fold, or 2 bushels and 
5 peeks. 

For the grain called Hauca, at the coinmcnceinent of the rains Hanca, 01 
plough thiec times in the course of a few days. As soon as the frum^enta^eum 
heavy rams begin, sow the seed broad-cast, and cover it by a thud MbS. 
ploughing It requires no manure, and here the pulse called Tovary 
IS nevei sown with Hanca. At the end of a month w'ced it wnth the 
implement called JFinava)y It requiics six months to lipen, and 
is cut near the root, stacked on the field for five or six days, and 
then dried in the sun, and tiodden out Tliis grain is commonly 
preserved m pits, and does not keep longer than one year- It is 
never made into flour. The straw’ is bad forage, and is used chiefly 
for manure. The seed required foranacieis l-JoVs-peck. The pro- 
duce in a good crop, twenty fold, or 5 bushels 2^ pecks an acie; in 
a middling crop, fifteen fold, or 4 bushels peck. 

Theie are three kinds of the Pamcian, called Shamay, cultivated; Shamay,o! 
Han, Can, and Hal or Bily. They aie never intermixed, and the 
cultivation of the first kind differs from that of the other two. For 
Han Shamay plough three times in the same manner as for Ragy, 

If there be any to spare, give the field dung, sow broad-cast, and 
harrow wuth the bullock-rake. In three months the grain ripens 
W’lthout faither trouble , w'hen it is cut down, stacked on the field 
for six da3’S, and then trodden out. It keeps best m the store- 
house, and IS never made into flour. Cattle eat the straw withers" 
injury, but it is inferior to the straw of either Jtagy or Rice. Ter 
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the other two kinds, plougli three times in the course of JsMdha 
(23d June— 21st July) ; then, after the first good rain, sow broad- 
cast, plough ill the seed, and hariow. They do uot necessarily re- 
quire dung ; but if any can be spared, they ivill grow the better for 
It When ripe, whicli happens also in three months, they are ma- 
naged as the other kind is. The seed and pioduce of all are nearly 
the same. Seed peek an acre. Produce in a good crop, 15 

fold, or 3 bushels peck an acie; in a middling ciop, 10 fold, or 
2 bushels -f peck. 

The corymbiferous oil-bearing plant, called Huts' -Ellu, is never 
sown here as a second crop. After the male, or heavy rams are over, 
plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. It gets no 
manure, and in three months ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut down near the root, stacked for six days,' diied in the 
sun for three, and tiodden out. The seed is preserved in store- 
houses ; the straw is used only as manure. For seed, an acre inquires 
.j Vs V parts of a peck, and in a good crop produces lather more than 
one bushel, while m a middling one it does not produce quite 31- 
pecks. 

In the fields here, both the great and small kinds of Harulu, or 
Riemus, are cultivated, but, although the mode of cultivation is 
the same for both, they are always kept separate In the beginning 
of the female or slight rains plough twice. When the lains become 
heavy, plough again ; and then, at the distance of|:of a cubit flora 
each other in all directions, place the seeds in the funows. When 
the plants are a span high, weed with the plough, throwing the 
earth up in ridges at the loots of the plants. At the end of the fiist 
and second months from the former weeding, repeat this operation. 
In four months it begins to give ripe fruit , and once in the four 
days the bunches that are ripe are collected in a pit until a sufficient 
quantity is procured It is then exposed to the sun, and the husks 
are beaten off with a stick. In the May following, the plant dries 
up, and is cut for fewel. It is only cultivated in the good Ragy 
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soiL, Minch it r.nlicr impio\ I'oi that grain, althougli it gets no CHAPTER 
(li.ng 'J'lic ‘;niall knul is rccKonctl the best, and most |)ro(iucti\ c. 

’T\\c Camhu ( Jlrilcu’; ’iincaliis) nsctl licro is of the Kiiul named 

, 1 r Carbu, 

Sir.a or C7/;rf7, hofh of which words signils small In the course or 

eight 01 ten da\s in (CI3d Aj)iil — 23d May) plough twice, 

then sow hrond-enst. and plough in the seed. No manure is re- 
quired. The field IS then hanowed, and smoothed with a bunch of 
thorns. Some people, along with this gram, put drills of the pulses 
called Tormfv and Ilcnc-gi am. At the end of the fiist inontli 
superfluous plants aio destroyed b\ drawing fui rows throughout 
the field, at llic rlistaiicc of four inches. ^luch caic is necessary 
in guarding this crop, and that of .Fola. fiom the paroquets, which 
arc \ cry dcstruclu c It ripens ^el^ unequall\. At the end of the 
third month, the first set of cais arc cut ofi , in ten da}s more, a 
second set ; and at a similar interval, the last set is reaped. The 
whole IS kcj)t in a heap, until two days aftci the last cutting, W’hcn 

it IS diicd in the sun fnc or six da\ s and then trodden out It is 

* * 

commonly prcscr\cd in pits, where it docs not keep longer than 
five or six months The grain is sometimes gi\ cn to horses; but 
is also used for tlic food of man, both boiled entire, and made into 
flour. Cattle cat the straw, but it is chiefly used for thatch. It is 
sown on good TXag}} soil, but rather exhausts it, the following crop 
requiring an increased quantity of manure A good crop is icckoned 
twenty seeds, a middling one fifteen fold. 

The pulse called Hessaru is here commonly raised on drj'^-field. Hessam. 

It requires a black clay , and, although it have no manure, it does 
not injure the following crop of Ragy, In the course of a few' days 
inVahaha plough twice, sow' broad-cast, plough in the seed, and 
harrow'. In three months it ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut by the ground, stacked for six days, dried in the sun for 
four, and trodden out by oxen as usual. The grain, for use, is pre- 
served in store-houses, and does not keep good more than tw'o 
months, even although it be occasionally dried. The straw is totally 
VoL. I. Pp 
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CHAPTER useless, and will not even answer for manure. A good crop is 
reckoned ten seeds, a middling one six. 


Juh' S, &c. 
Udu. 


Wuiv mu. 


Baiugu. 


Naxonay. 


The management of the pulse called Udu is exactly the same with 
that of Hessaru, but its produce is rather smaller. For seed, the 
grain of both is preserved by mixing them with the ashes of cow- 
dung, which keep away insects. 

The Sesamum, or WulV -Mllu, is only of one kind, and is here moie 
commonly called Atsa Ellu. In Vaisaka plough twice without ma- 
nure, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In three months it 
ripens without farther trouble, is cut down by the ground, and is 
afterwards managed exactly like the Udu. The seed is presei ved 
in the same manner. The produce in a good crop is 20 seeds, and 
in a middling one twelve. The straw is used for fewel. 

Bariigu, or the Pamcum miliaceum of Lmnseus, is called Codra by 
the Mussulmans of the south, and Pani- Varagu by the inhabitants 
of Coimbetore, There is only one kind. After the heavy rams have 
ceased, plough twice, and without manure sow broad-cast, and 
plough in the seed. Without any farther trouble it npens in two 
months and a half, is cut down close by the ground, stacked for 
one or two days, and then trodden out. The grain is kept in 
store-houses, and preserves well for tAVo years It is boiled en- 
tire, like rice. The straw is only used for fewel. A good crop pro- 
duces twelve seeds, a middling one eight. It requires a rich 
black clay. 

The people here know of no distinction in the kinds of Nawnay, 
ov Pamcum It alicum. The ground for it is prepared ^s for Ragy ; 
and when ready, the end of a Ragy field is sown broad-cast AV'ith 
Navonay; the seed is ploughed in, and the ground, Avhich requires 
no dung, is harroAred. It has no weeding, and ripens a little before 
the Ragy. The ears arc cut off, kept in a heap for tiro days, dried 
in the sun, and then trodden out. In s^tore-houses the grain aaiII 
preserve for two or three years. It does not injure the giound for 
Ragy. In a good crop it produces only twelve fold, in a middling 
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one eight. The stniw is used only Torfcs^cl, ^hieli is licrc a very CllAPTiiR 
seal ce .article. 

The .S’7A///r//;/ is a muslnul, uhich is alw.ays sov'U mived w ilh Racry. ^ 

, ' , , y AlusUnl 

It ri))cns soonci ihm th.il giain; aiuh vhen diy, the branches aie 
hiohcn vilh the hand, c\ posed l\m d.ns to the smij and then 
beaten out vilh a stick. In this countiy, oil is nevei made fiom 
the seed, as is usual in Bengal ; it is en)plo 3 'cd .as .a seasoning in 
c/nv rc'T and pickles. 

Tobacco is planted in \crv small quantities; and that udiich is Tobjtcco. 
i.aiscd here is reckoned greatly infciiorto what is brought from the 
loss countiy. Tlie consumption is not gic.at. 

The Janitpa, Goni-p/anf, oi C} olohu ta jitncca, is here alw.aj-s raised Gom 
ly the manufactuicis, exacll}' m the mannci that I have described 
at Bangahic (sec p.igc GCb). 

In tins district, the cultivation of iho Bclcl-lcaf, or Piper Belle, Bc/d-kaf. 
although It is commonly, is not .dw.a^s, a separate piofession. It 
thincs best in low ground, uhcrc it can h.ivc a supply of water 
from a rcscivou. If that c.annot be had, a place is selected, where 
V'aler can be procured by digging to a small depth. A black soil 
is required, and as it pays no icnt foi the fust three 3 'eais, land 
that has been waste is generally granted foi tlic puipose. Aftei 
the Beicl-gardcn fails, the land is given to the farmei , who in 
the first }cai generally takes a crop of sugar-cane, tvliich thrives 
remarkably veil; foi the kinds called Rcstali and Puttaputty 
grow to the length of eight cubits. The Betel-leaf gaiden pa 3 's 
5 (about 3^ 4d) for e^CI 3 '■ 100 holes; but this is less rent 

than the government dciives from sugar-cane In these gar- 
dens ginger is commonly planted. A Betel-leaf garden is thus 
managed In Chaitra, oi Paisdka, (Sdtii RIaich — 23d May) trench 
over the whole ground one cubit deep, and sunoundit with a mud 
wall , immediately within winch plant a hedge of the Euphorbnm 
Tirucalli, and of tlie Arundo ttbialis (Roxb. hISS ) When there is 
not plenty of lain, this must for six months be regularly watered. 
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CII/^TER Then dig the garden, and form it into proper beds, leaving a space 
of about twenty feet between them and the hedge. The sketch 

Jub S, &c. (Figure 33) will assist the imagination in understanding the descrip- 
tion of the beds. From the main channel for conducting the water 
to the garden (I), di aw others (2) at right angles, and distant 22 
cubits. Between eveiy two of these, to drain off the superfluous 
w^ater, diaw others (3.3) about a cubit wide, and deeper than the 
former. The garden is thus divided into rows ten cubits in width, 
having on one side an elevated channel (2) for supplying it with 
water, and on the other side a deep canal (3), to carry off what is 
superfluous. These rows (4) are divided into beds, six cubits wide 

(5) , by cuts made from the deep canals, and ending in cul de sac^ 

(6) , which carry off the water into their principals. , Each of these 
beds is divided into two parts (7), by a narrow channel coming from 
those which bring the supply of crater. Each division of a bed, 
therefore, has on one side a channel (8) to supply it with water, and 
on the other a canal [6), to cany off what is superfluous; and it is 
surrounded by a narrow bank, about six inches high (c)), which ex- 
cludes the water that flows through the channels ; within these 
little banks the divisions of the beds are carefully levelled. In the 
center of each division is then formed a row of small holes, distant 
from each other one cubit; and in Panshya ( 17th December — 14th 
January) in every hole are put two cuttings of the Betel-kaf vine, 

' each two cubits long. The middle of each cutting is pushed dovm, 
and slightly covered with earth; while the four ends project, and 
form an equal number of young plants, which for the first eighteen 
months are allowed to climb upon dry sticks, that are put in for 
the purpose For the first week after being planted, the shoots, 
must be watered twice a day with pots ; for another week once a 
day, and until the end of the second month once in three days A 
small drill is then made across each division of the beds, and between 
every two holes in each ; and in these drills are planted rows of 
the seeds of the Jgaihaj/, oy Abchynomo7ie grandijiora; Niigay^ or 
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Giiilandhm Moringa; and Varjcpu, or Erythrina indica, E. M. The CHAPTER 
young Betel plants must then have some dung, and for four months 
moie must be Avatered with the pot once in three days After- July 8, &c. 
wards, so long as the garden lasts, all the channels must once in 
four days be filled AAuth water. This keeps the giound sufiiciently 
moist, and water applied immediately to the plants is injurious. The 
garden ought to be kept clean from weeds by the hand, and once a 
year, in December, must have dung. When the plants are a year 
and a half old, they are lemoved from the sticks; two cubits of 
each, next the root, is buried in the earth ; and the remainder, con- 
ducted close to the root of one of the young trees, is allowed to 
support Itself on the stem. At the end of two years two cubits 
more of each plant are buned m the ground ; and ever afterwards, 
this is once a year repeated. At the beginning of the fourth year 
the cultivator begins -to gather the leaves for sale, and for six or 
seven years continues to obtain a constant supply. Afterwards the 
plants die, and a new garden must be foimed in some other place. 

In Older to give additional coolness to the garden, at its fiist for- 
mation a plantain tree is put at each corner of every bed, and by 
means of suckers soon forms a cluster. So long as the garden lasts 
these clusters are preserved. At all times the gardens are very cool 
and pleasant; but they are not neatly kept ; and in the space be- 
tween the hedge and the beds, a great variety of bushes and weeds 
are allowed to grow. 

In this pait of the country there are no palm gardens of any 
consequence. 

In what formed the Eergunnah of Colar, and which includes Kitchen 
galore, probably from having been longer undei a Mussulman go- 
vernment, the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, seem to be more exten- 
sive, and better cultivated, than those near Seringapatam. They 
are chiefly cultivated by the cast called Vana Palli, as I have lately 
mentioned, a people who originally came from the loirer Ctzr- 
natic. At Color the gardens are in very bad order, but at some 
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CHAFTFR. neighbouring places I bare seen them very neat. Tlie soil, to be 
fit for these gardens, ought to he black rich mould, vrherc water 
July s, 6cc. may be had by digging \relis to no great depth : for they are all 
vratered by the machine called Yatam. 

Yaiarn, a Jji immediate neighbourhood the Yatams that are WTjDuo-lit bv 
machine for . ^ 

TaiiJDgvratcr, men walking backwards and forwards on the lever are preferred. 

There are here two kinds ; one in wliich two men walk on the ba- 
lance, which has a bucket contaitringAOiSee/w?, or ale gallons, 

and which can raise this five men's height, or £6 feet 3 inches In 
the other kind, one man only- walks on the lever, and can raise 32 
Setrrs, or 7- Vb U gallons, from the depth of three men's stature, or 
15^ feet ; for, the men here being in general small, 3A cubits, or 5^ 
feet, are reckoned the ordinary human stature. The people of tins 
place reckon, that the same number of men will raise more water 
bv the larger Yatam^ than bv the smaller one ; and much more by 
their small one, than by the Yatam which is wrought entirely from 
below; of this, however, I am doubtful. The machine here is 
equally rude with that described at Bangalore. I examined one 
while it was at vrork, and which was wrought by tv,-o men on the 
lever, ft raised the water only eight feet, and at eacli time thirty 
five Seers only could be emptied from the bucket. It clrcvr water 
six times in the minute, and consequently raised 5066 ale gallons 
in the hour, or 1022 gallons for each man ; but at Bangalore each 
man can raise 671 gallons to more than doable the beiglit. I ba\e 
seen tlie single Yatam draw ing v ater from about eight feet deep at 
the rate of seven times a minute, by which means a man will raise 
1175 gallons an hour. 

Garden^. Gaiden giound, in order to have a sale for its produce, must he 

near a tow n. It pays a fixed money rent, in proportion to w liat it 
would pav if cultivated for dry grains, but much higher, beside' 
tlie garden stuffs culti^ated at ieringopatam, the gardeners of tins 
country raise, 

Gajj'a^ussa, or Bojcver sorauifct um. 
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Cossumha, or Cartliainus iuictorius. 

Godi Jim, or the wheat called Triticinn monococcion. 

Toor, or Naxct Ragv, a ^ ariety of Cynosuriis Corocamis 
I shall give some examples of their modes of cultivation ; on vhicli, 
at the same time, several articles a\e m geueial raised on the same 
ground, and almost always the same ground gives annualh two 
crops. 

The poppy, Papcrcer somniferum, is plentifully cultivated bo'th 
foi making opium, and on account of the seed , which is much used 
in the sw*eet cakes that are eaten hy thehighei ranks of the natives 
IwAsxcaja { 19 th September — 18th October) digthegiound one cubit 
deep \Mth the Col Kiutuli (Plate II lig. 3). In the following month 
smooth the ground, and divide it into small plots of thiee cubits 
square, sepal ated fiom each othci hy small banks, like those of lice 
fields, but neater and lower; and at the same time foini channels 
winding through the plots, so that every one may ha\ c a channel 
running past one of its sides. By this method any quantity of 
water w Inch the plant requires is very readily conveyed to the 
whole. When the channels aud squares arc formed, the garden is 
dunged, and the poppy seed is sown. 0^c^ this is sprinkled a little 
more dung At every span's length two seeds of the Cossumba aie 
then planted on the small mounds which separate the squares , or 
in place of Coisuirbiu radishes aie sometimes raised Water is then 
given to every square, aud once in four days this is repeated 
After tile plants have acquired strength, no jnefercncc is gn en to 
an\ paiticular time of the da} for watering; but, whde the} aic 
\ er} }oung, the morning is prererred In six or cn da }5 the 
pojvpics w ill be two inches high, and then the gardener w ith a ^hcll 
reiro\ on tliO'C tint arc ‘^upcriluoas, so as to Ica\ c tlicm about four 
inches .ajiart. In tw enty da} s the} are about six inchc'^ high, tin 
weeds ttun be icmo\cd w.th .i small hoe, ..iid a 'tr} 1 'tie 

dung must be given. In i\,o months aud a hah the popp; 
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for making opium, and in thiee months the seed is ripe. It is not 
injured by extracting the opium ; which operation is performed by 
tlie gardeneis, who sell the produce to the drug-merchant. In six 
weeks the radishes are lit for pulling, and in three months the Cos- 
suml/a begins to flower. As the flowers begin to decay, the flowerets 
(floscuh) are pulled out by the hand from the common cup (Pe- 
riantlmm commune)^ exposed to the sun till dry, and then preserved 
in pots ; wlien they are fit for being sold to the dyers. This opera- 
tion does not prevent the seeds from ripening ; and in the cookery 
of the natives a decoction of them is much used. 

After the Cossianbfi has been collected, the same ground may be 
cultivated either with wheat or with Garden Ragy. 

Tlie -wheat (Triticum monncocciim ) in this climate is very liable to 
be blighted ; and even when it succeeds, its produce is not more 
than one half of that of Paa/^.* but as onehalfof this last is busk, the 
consumable produce of wheat and rice is not very different. Tippoo 
was at great pains to increase this kind of cultivation ; and, as an 
encouragement, sent seed to be distributed in different places. 
Here the quantity might yet be greatly increased; as much of the 
higher lands, no\v cultivated for rice, are fit for wheat. The ground 
is sometimes ploughed five times; and sometimes dug with the hoe 
called ColKudd.li to the depth of one cubit, which is reckoned pre- 
ferable. In Jyaislitha (24th May — 22d J une) the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the hoe. The channels and squares are then 
formed, as for the poppies ; and the ground is smoothed Avith the 
hand, and dunged , while such of the seed, as may happen to be 
above ground, is pushed down with the finger. In forty-five days 
the field must be Avatered nine times It is then weeded Arith the 
instrument called TV iiravary (Fig. 30 ) ; after which one Avatering 
in six days suffices. It ripens in three months, is cut, tied up in 
small sheaves, and stacked for four days. It is then dried one day 
in the sun, anfi thrashed out by beating the sheaves against a log of 
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timber. To scpriratc the awns, ibc giain is llicn beaten ilb a stick. \PTI:r 
In the fields of wheat, ladisbes aic planted on the mounds winch 
dnidc the squares. Jul} s.iVc 

The 7boi, ’J'o((i, oi KaC Ra'iM, is not the same w ttb that culti\atcd C.unlon 
on di\ Riounds. .alilinuc:b in the s( use adopted liy botanists it is ° 
not sjiccific.nlly diHcrcnt , but the sied nliieli isiaised on di)-ficld 
mil not thnA e in gaidens , noi mil that which is raised in maidens 


llnnc without iiiigation (Jarden Ro’ji/ is .d\\a\5> li.inspl.ini ed, 
and lienee it is called Nn/t. I'oi the scedlmi:;: lied, dig (he ground 
in J^tunh/a (17lh Deccmbei — 1 Ith .f.imian', and gne it a little 


dung ])i\idc it into s(juarcc, an<l let itha\e ‘'ome more nianuic 


Then sow the seed \eiy thick, eoiei it with dung, .md give it 
watci, which must be repeated once in thiec d.ijs 'I lie ground, 
into which it is to be tran''planted, is m J'ni(s/tj/ti jilougbcd fi\c 
times; and must be dunged and divided into squares mtb piopei 
channels, like a jiopp} gaideii About the bcgiuiiing of oi 

end of Jaiiuat} , watei the seedlings w ell, and pull them up b^ the 
roots tic iliem in Iniiidles, and jiut them in watei. Then reduce to 
mud the ground into w Inch they arc to be tmnsjilantcd, and place the 
}Oung in it, with foui niches distance between each plant. 

Next day water, and cvci) tliiid day for a month this must be ic- 
peated Then weed with a small hoc, and watci once in four 
da^s It iipcns in three months fiom the time when the seed was 
sown, .ind in a middling crop produces twenty fold. It is only 
sown on the giound at times when no other ciop could be pio- 
cured, as the expense of cultivation ncaily equals the value of the 


crop 

The leav'cs or shoots used by the faimcrs hcie as manuie aie, the iManurc. 
JIandur ; the Canagu, or Robima nntis ; the Yeeada, or Asclepias gi- 
gantca; the Callt, oi Eiipho)hiumTirucalh j the De^ada) um, oi Eti/- 
throxplon siderovi/lojdcs, E. I\f, , the Cadangodypo\ Convolvulus cunei- 
formis, 13uclr MSS. , the Gandarp , the Unumy, or Achyranthes mui i- 
cata; the Dolury, or Argemone , the JFimutty^ or Datura JlJctel , 

Voii. I. . Q q 
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the Tumhay, or Phlonus ^sculenta, Roxb: MSS. ; and the Hungara, 
or ‘Dodonea mscosa. 

The farmers form their dung-hills of the dung and litter of their 
cattle, and of the ashes and soil of their houses, all intermixed. 
They do not employ the soil of to\ 7 ns. 

/ The numbei of oxen raised in the country is not sufficient for 
the demand of the farmers, who purchase them at Krishna-giri and 
Cangimdy, two places in the Para dilahdl. It is not the custom here 
to pay any rent for such pasture lands as have never been culti- 
vated ; but, where a part of the ground that has been cultivated 
becomes waste, the cultivators give a small consideration for liberty 
to feed their cattle on it. The pioportion of this rent does not 
exceed 8 per cent, of that which is given for the ground when in 
cultivation: lu/Jeed the pastuie is so wretched, that nioie could 
not be afforded. Last year about one half of the cattle here died. 

The servants of the farmers, or the Baitgaru, get here annually 
4 Candacas bushels) of grain, and twenty Fanams in money 

(about 135. 5d) ; but out of this, he must pay to government, for 
the ground on which his house stands, three Fanams, or about 25. 
They are of all casts, except Br&hmans and Mussulmans 

Men hired by the day to labour in the field get -f- of a Fanam 
peilce) a day, and women ^ of a Fanam, or nearly 2 pence. 

When a farmer runs away for arrears of rent, or oppression, and 
goes into the district of another Amildar, it is not customary in any 
native government to give him up. This is a considerable clieck to 
arbitraiy oppression, as a very unreasonable Amildar would be soon 
deserted. The here rent the villages, and every ycai make a 

new settlement with the while they recciveauthority totake 

fiom the cultivatois as much as they legally can. Some Gaudai i cut 
two or three Gramas, or villages , but to each there is an hereditary 
Gaitda, who receives the title, is at, all public meetings treated with 
certain marks of deference, and at the village feasts performs certain 
religious ceremonies. Should he not be the peison who rents the 
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village, his civil authority ceases, but, "without inviting the here- 
ditary chief to attend, the renter cannot call an assembly of the 
eldeis, to settle the disputes cognizable by such jurisdictions. 

In almost every Aullage the customs of the farmers, 

especially m dividing the crops, aie diffeient. The Shanaboga^ or 
village accomptant, keeps a vnitten account of these customs ; 
which is referred to as being the law, or custom of the manoi for 
of the word Gr^ma manor would perhaps be a better translation 
than village, which is usually given. The custom of Colar in 
dividing the crop of rice is as follows ; 

The corn, vhen cut down, is made up into burthens, as large as 
a man can carry on his head. From each of these is taken a bunch, 
equal in all to about -ff parts of the seed sown. These parts are 
divided thus ; 

Seers. 


To the Nirgimty, or distributer of water - - lb 

To the or watchman - - - - lb 

To the Aduca, or beadle, called here Caulxga - - lb 

To the iron smith - - - - - 8 


56 

Then from the heap is taken, 

By the Tofi, or watchman, whatever sticks to the seals of 
mud, that he puts on to prevent embezzlement, which may 
be about 5 

By the Pujaries, or priests of the village gods - - 4 

By vagrants of all religions and kinds, who, under pretence 
of dedicating themselves to God, live by begging - 4 

By the Gauda who rents the village, as his perquisite - 8 

By the government, as its perquisite, called Sadt - - 16 

By the hereditary Gauda, or chief of the village, in order to 
defiaj’^ the expense of the feast which is given to Ganbsa, 
under the form of a stake of the CassiOr Fistula - - : " 
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The heap is then measured, and divided equally between the go- 
vernment, or lentei, and the faimei ; but a ceitaiu poition is left, 
which IS divided as follows : 

From this portion twelve Seers for every Candaca in the heap are 
measured, of which the accomptant takes one third, and the re- 
mainder goes to the renter. This formerly belonged to the Baish- 
mucs, or Zemeendars , but these having been abolished by Hyder, 2 . 06 . 
officeis paid by regular salailes having been established in their 
stead, it was but fair that government should receive this perqui- 
site. Indeed, most of Hyder's operations in finance seem to have 
been highly judicious and leasonable; and on account of his justice, 
wisdom, and moderation, his memory is greatly respected by the 


natives of all desciiptions. 

Fiom what lemains tlieie is taken. 

Seers. 

"By t\\o Paiichdnga^ or sistiologox - - _ _ 1 

By the Cumhharu, or potmaker - - - _ ' 1 

By the As^aga, or washerman, - - - - j 

By the Vasara-dava, or blacksmith and carpenter, - - 1 

By the measurer the sweepings, about - - - 8 


Seers JS 

It IS evident, from the very unequal size of the heaps, and various 
lates of produce iu different soils and seasons, that no exact calcu- 
lation can be foimed of the amount of these perquisites on the 
whole Cl op. If the heap contain 20 Catidacas, and the produce be 
ten seeds, then they ivill amount to about I 7 pei cent. ; of which 
the government gets 5~ per cent.; or all together 47 per cent, 
of the crop , from which is to be deducted the expence of the / 

tanks 

In order to encouiage the industry of the farmeis, when there is 
not a sufficieht quantity of water to cultivate rice, the government 
advances the seed of the other grains that are laised on such occa- 
sions, and receives one half of the produce. 
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All accompts arc hcic kept \\\ Cnnicr'} aui Pagodas Fanams. CliAPiXll 
The l.ittci passes at picscnt foi 17 Fudit',, and 13^ arc only equal 
to 1 Ilicry Pagoda, but, in older to picscr\ c iiniforniity, I make all Tulj 8 i^c. 
in> calculations by the c\changc at Sci nigapatam, where 12 Fanaais 
aic equal to the Pagoda. In fact, according to the assaj made at 
the Calcuffa mint, the 7/.m/ oi Stilt aay Pagoda is worth ^CI} nearly 
1C,913 Fatiams , so that at Scringapatam the Faaatu passes foi moic 
than Its intrinsic \aluc, and hcie it jiasscs foi less Tlic Nil iic, or 
rate of exchange by m Inch all diflerent coins can he oftered as a 
legal tender of paunent, is fixed once or twice a month by the 
Amildar, uho on such occasions assembles all the principal mer- 
chants, and acts by their ads ice. 

The common Ciiclia seer heic w'cighs only Cl Dubs ; and the Weights. 
Jlfainid contains -IS Seers, or is equal to > hut J ago rjj, or 

coarse sugai, tamarinds, and Ghee, oi boiled buttci,aic sold by a 
jilatiiid ol 52 Seers, or of 27“ lb. 

The Camlaca measure contains iCo of the same standard ^Measure! 


with that at Scrnigapatam The Sultan faded entirely in his endea- 
vours to introduce an uniformity of weights and measures. Giain 
is always sold by the liundied Seer 

The trade and manufactuics of Co/ar had been entiiely ruined by State of 
7'ippoo ; as It svas in the iinnictliatc iieighbouihood of his enemies 
dominions, with w honi he would allow of no communication. Both 


aie now' rapidly on the incicase, and exceed even wdiat they wxie 
in the leign Hyder No aimy came this way in the lastwai , but 
they suffered a little in the invasion by Geneial Smith, and consi- 
derably by thatofLoid Cornw'allis. The niei chants suffeied much 
by Tippoo's forcing goods on them at a high rate , and still more by 
his capriciously forcing them to change the places of then abode. 
He fiequently founded new' Bazars, or maiket towms, and compelled 
mei chants to remove thither ; although the place might be quite 
out of the way by wdiich then trade was usually conducted Fiom 
the officers of the of .d7’co^,mei chants meet with no annoyance. 
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Some of them, ])eing constant traders, take from' the custom-houses 
■\vhat they call Cowl, or protection; and on that account pay only 
one half of the duties that are exacted from occasional visitors. A 
merchant v'ho has this kind of protection, for every 800 A^aunds of 
Betel-iiut, worth about 550/. pays to the Nabob's custCm-houses, on 
the way between this and TFallaja-pefta, S3 Star Pagodas, or a little 
more than 12/. 

Ill the country villages much coarse cloth is made by the JVhal- 
liaru weavers. Those in the town ai e Dbvdngas and Shaynigaru, who 
make the irhite cotton cloth with silk borders called Putaynshna. 
They make also the muslins called Sada Shilla, and Dutary, and 
white turbans, 

^lerchants from Palahari, Advany, Naragunda, Navalagtinda,. 
Maynaslngy, Jaliali, and Anagiri, places neai the Krishna river, 
bring cotton wool, cotton thread, dark blue cotton cloth. Terra 
Japomca, asafoetida, dates, almonds, and Mailtuta, which is used as 
a dentifrice. The merchants of Balahari take back in cash f of the 
returns, and the remainder in castor-oil, Poph dye, and Jagory. 
The other merchants take back the whole in cash. The merchants 
of Hyder-Nagar bring betel-nut, black-pepper, and sandal-wood., 
They take back cash, and a little white muslm. Here the merchants 
of Seringapaiam purchase cloth with cash. The merchants of Gubi 
bring betel-nut, and black-pepper; and take back cloth, and some 
money. From Sira the same articles are brought ; the returns are 
entirely in cloth. From Bala-pura are brought sugar, and some 
cloth fitted for the dress of women. From the lower Carnatic the 
merchants bring salt, and the goods that are imported by sea from 
Europe, China, Malacca, &c. with a considerable balance of money 
due for the betel-nut, black-pepper, garlick, tamaiinds, Shicai (fruit 
of the Mimosa saponaria), and grain, that are sent fiom hence. The 
silk is all brought from Bangalore, and no cotton grows in the 
country. 

In this place are settled a kind of shoe-makfers called Muchaveru; 
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they arc Ixnjputs, and in llicir families retain the Hindustany Ian- CHAPTER 
gnage, as having onginally come fiom the country nhich the IMus- 
suhnans call Agnnoc. Like all the persons of an unmixed bleed Jul> 6,&c. 
fiom that counliy. they pictcnd to be of the Kshatriya cast; but 
this high lank is denied by the Bu’ihinans to even the highest of 
t\\Q Rajjmis, those v hose profession is agiiculture and arms, and 
vho, the Bi/ih7!W)2'i stiy, aic mcicl} the highest class ofthe*S'«f/;w, 
like the Kaiis of Jifalabar, or Kayastas of Bengal These shoe- 
makers arc not allowed to cat nor to mteimany with the Chitra- 
Jidj'u, nor w'lth the wea\crs, who come from the same counti}'; and 
much less w'lth the Rajputs properly so called, w'ho are by cast 
the cultivators and defenders of the soil. They came into this 
countr}' with C- 0 }>siw Khan, the general Auningzche, and settled 
chief!} here and at Ai; <7 They follow' no other pi ofcssion than that 
of making shoes The propci Gurus of this cast aic the Vairdgis, 

W'ho lead to them, and receive their chanty. The Panchanga, or 
astrologer, attends their marriages, and gn es them a kind of Upa- 
dtsa. None of them can lead They arc w'orshippcrs of Fishnu, and 
do not piay nor offer sacrifices to the Sahtis, nor to Dharma Raja ^ 
but contribute their share of the expense at the sacrifices, and fes- 
tivals, which the village as a public body performs in honoui of 
these gods They are allowed to cat mutton and fish, but not to 
drink spirituous liquor?. They arc allowed to many seveial wives, 
and confine them after the custom of their own countiy. They have 
chiefs, who determine matters i elating to cast; but their office is 
not hereditary • they are elected in an assembly of the people. 

The Telega Upani are a tribe of Telinga origin, as then name ex- Customs of 
presses ; and retain in their families the language of their original 
country. They can give no account of the time when they came 
to Colai\ Their proper occupation is the building of mud walls, 
especially those of forts ; but some of them aie fanners, and some 
farmers servants, or Batigaru ; they act also as porteis. They have 
hereditaiy chiefs called Jjyamhna, who possess the usual jurisdiction. 
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None of them can read or write. They are allowed to eat venison, 
mutton, fowls, swine, and fish ; but cannot avowedly drink spiri'- 
tuous liquors. They are allowed a plurality of M’ives, vho are very 
laborious, and each costs five Pagodas (U. I6s. 74-d), which are 
presented to her parents The girls continue to be marnageable 
after the age of puberty; but a widow cannot take a second hus- 
band. Tliey bury the dead. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
or of dedieating themselves to the service of the gods The god 
of their cast is 7'lshmi , but they pray to Dharma Rdja, and offer 
sacrifices to the SaUis. They have no knowledge of a futuie life, 
and pray only for temporal blessings. Their Giu'us aie the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Sri Vahknavam Brahmans, who on the richer part 
of the cast bestow Upadesa and Chakrantiham. The Panchonga, or 
astrologer, attends only at marriages. 

A Smartal Brdhman, reckoned a man of learning, but vho seems 
to be very unwilling to open such stores as he possesses, denies all 
knowledge of the worshippers of Jam, Buddha, or the Lmga, far- 
"ther than that he has heaid them mentioned. The doctrines of all 
other sects, but his own, he considers as contemptible, and not wor- 
thy of notice. 

He believes in a supreme god called Nurayana, or Para Brahma, 
fiom whence proceeded Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma; which still, 
how'evei, aie all the same god His sect pray to Siva and I'lshnu, 
w itli many of their waves, childien, and attendants, among w'hom 
are the Sahtis, or destructive powers Siva, how'cvcr, is the prin- 
cipal object of their worship; for they consider him as liie most 
powerful mediator wnth A^ardyana, wdio is rather too much elevated 
to attend to their personal requests Thej abhor bloody sacrifcc,; 
but do not reprehend their follou'ers, of the ,bdd/a cdU, for using 
that maimer of worship. They say, that it is the cusioiu of iho 
Siidias, and that what these low people do is of iiUle or no coiisc- 
sequentc. hen a good Brahman dies, liia spuit is united to God; 
but a bad one is first punjslicd in a purgatorj, and thou by passing 
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tlirougli vaiious othei lives, as an animal, or as a person of some of CH^TER 
the low casts, till at last he becomes a Brahman, and has anothei 
oppoitunity by his good woiks of gaining heaven. s,&c. 

Snnga-gu i, south from Hyder Nagar, is by this person considered 
as the chief throne of the Brahmans. There God assumed the form 
of a Brahman named Sankara Achdrya, and, having become a San- 


nyasi, established his Mata, or college, at the place at which there 
has ever since been a succession of Sannydsis, who aie the Gio us of 


the ordei, and aie called Su'amahis. In different places of India 
these have established agents, oi deputies, who are also Sannydsis^ 


and assume the title of Sxoamalu. Originally these agents weie all 
sent from the college Snnga-gin ; but uoav, although they ac- 
knowledge the superioiity of the representative o? Sankara Achd) ya, 
they all educate young men m then own Matas, or colleges, and 
from among them appoint their successors In the chief college at 
Srtnga-giri there are many disciples, who are all of Vatdika families, 
who never marry, and who aie carefully educated m such learning 
as the Brahmans possess The}’ aie called Brahma Chans, and front 
among them the Guru, when he is about to die, selects the one 
that appeals to him most desei ving, and leveals to him theUpadesa 
peculiar to his rank, by which the favouiite becomes his successor. 
The inferior Szvamalus (properly Srodmydlu) educate in a similar 
magner their successors. Should the Sringa-giri Szt^amalu die with- 
out appointing a successor, the deputies or agents assemble, and 
select from among the Brahma Chuns the most deserMiig person, 
and, revealing to him the Upadesa, constitute him then chief. Till 
he IS on the point of death, viSxsamalu is very unwilling to deliver 
the Upadesa to a successor, as, immediately on getting possession of 
it, his power becomes equal to Ins own , and if he should iccover, 
tlie ne\r Sxcanuilu might remove to another college, and atr inde- 
pendent of his authorit3\ 

Besides the Vedas, and eighteen Pin anas supposed to have been 
written b}" Vydsa, which aie common to all Brahmans, the Smartal 
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CH;^TER sect follo^v, as peculiar to themselves, four Sdsf rams, or books, called 
Mimha, Tarla, Vylilmranam, and V^d/mia, M’liich are said to contain 

July 8, &c. a system of logic, metaphysics, and grammar, that is necessary to 
explain the doctrine of the Vidas; and the Sankara Bhashd, a com- 
mentaiy which explains the doctrine of the Sutjas. 

The Gum/sof the Smartal sect seem to act chiefly in an episcopal 
capacity; that is, as supcrintendants of the manners of their fol- 
lowers. They would not appeal to perform any ceremony for the 
sect, which, as being followers of Siva, does not admit of Chahdm- 
tiham; and among the Smartal, it is tlic Ptirdhifa who gives Upadisa. 
When a Smartal commits any fault, if the Guru or Ins deputy be 
neai, he assembles ten learned men of the sect, and with their ad- 
vice punishes the delinquent. If, however, the fault be of such a 
nature as to deserve excommunication, v/hich is the highest pu- 
nishment, the Guru must for the purpose assemble a TrimatasUrii, 
or council composed of the most learned men of the three sects, 
Smartal, A'ayngar, and Madual These councils may be held, and 
may punish delinquents, without the presence of either Guru, oi 
deputy. The faults that occasion a loss of cast, and for which no 
pardon can be given, aie, 1. Sexual intercourse within the prohi- 
bited degree of consanguinity. II. Sexual intercourse with any 
piohibited cast. III. Eating forbidden food, or di inking intoxi- 
cating liquors lY. Stealing. V. Slaying of any animal of the cow 
kind, or of the human species; but a Bidliman is permitted to kill 
his enemy in battle. VI. Eating m company with persons of another 
Cast, or of food dressed by their impure hands. VII. Eating on 
hoard a ship food that has been dressed theie WII. Omitting to 
perform the ceremonies due to their deceased parents. For smaller 
offences, the Guru or his deputies punish in various ways; by com- 
manding pilgrimages, or fasts ; by fines ; by holding burning straw 
to the body of the delinquent, which is sometimes done with such 
severity as to occasion death ; by shaving the head, so as to occa- 
sion a tempoi ary separation from the cast; and by giving large 
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draughts of cow's ui me, winch is supposed to have thej)owci ot CHAPTER 
w abhing away sin. Ordeals arc also in use ; and a most baibaious 
one is applied to those who, ha\ ing had sexual intercourse with a July ii,Lc. 
person of anothei cast, allege that it was by mistake If the cri- 
minal be a woman, melted lead is ponied into her piivate parts; if 
it he a man, a red hot iion is thiust up. Should they be innocent, 

It IS supposed that they will not be injured A male Biahmaii, how- 
ever, even if maiiied, maj' with impunity have connection with a 
dancing-girl, all of whom in this country arc dedicated to the sei- 
a ICC of some temple 

The low casts, that arc follow'ers of the Smarlal Bra/nnans, seem 
to engage veiy little of the attention. They occasional!}'' 

give them liolj watei, and the ashes of covv^-dung to make the mark 
of iS’ia^ on their foreheads, and receive their contiibutions , but 
they leave the punishment of all their transgiessions against the 
rules of cast to their own heieditarj'- chiefs, at whose desiie, how- 
ever, they icprimand and impose fines on obstinate offenders They 
seem to hav e no vv ish to constrain otlici casts to any particular dog- 
mas, or mode of woiship. the onlj' thing, they think, in which a 
iSif/r/; <7 ought to be instructed to believe, is, that the Bidlimans are 
infinitely his superiors , and that the only means of gaining the 
favour of the gods is bj' giving them chanty. With legard to all 
sects that refuse to acknowledge these gi and doctiines, and even 
among themselves concerning points of faith, no men can be moie 
intolerant, nor violent. 

If the fines imposed by a Guru appear to his council to be immo- 
derate, they have the power to reduce the amount. If any one 
offers chanty, that, considering the man’s circumstances, the Guru 
thinks too small, he has no power to extort moie; but he may 
reprimand the person foi his want of the great vnrtue of chanty. 

Tliis man says, that the Brahmans are sepaiated into two great Great^dm- 
divisions; one of which occupies the countiies toward the south. Brahmans 
and the other the countries toward the north. He holds m creat °°rthern 

o audsouthern. 
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contempt those from K6si or Henares, as being men from the north; 
and would not even admit them to the honour of eating in his 
house. These Brahmans^ he sa 3 ''s, eat fish, offer bloody sacrific6s, 
and commit other similar abominations. The northern Brdhmans 
are, however, at least as proud as those from the south, and allege 
seveial leasons for holding them in contempt; among which the 
most urgent is, that the women of the southern Brdhmans are allowed 
to appear in public 

None of the southein Brdhmans can, without losing cast, taste 
animal food, or drink spirituous liquors ; and they look upon the 
smoking of tobacco as disgraceful. All those who have been mar- 
ried are burned after their death, and their wives ought to accom- 
pany them on the pile ; but this custom has fallen very much into 
disuse, and instances of it are extremely rare; whereas 'm Bengal \t 
still continues to be common. A woman can on no account take a 
second husband ; and, unless she is married before the signs of pu- 
berty appear, sb|g is ever afterwaids considered as impure. They 

are not at all confined, and can be divorced for no other cause than 

« 

adulteiy. When 3 . Brdhman divorces his wife, he performs the same 
ceremonies for her, as if she had died. 

Although all the southern Brdhmans can eat together, yet they 
are divided into nations, that never intermarry ; and, although 
they have long been living intermixed, they generally retain in 
their families the language of the country from whence they on- 
gmally came. 

Each nation has its Vaulika, who subsist by chaiity, and dedicate 
their lives to study and devotion ; its Lokika, who follow worldly 
pursuits ; and its Numbi, or priests who officiate in temples, and 
debase themselves by receiving monthly wages, and by performing 
menial duties to the idols. The Lohika and Vaidika may intermarry ; 
hut, m accepting of his daughter for a wife, a poor Vaidika does 
honour to the gieatest officer of government, and still more in 
giving him a daughter in marriage. The Lokika are never admitted 
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to become Saniij/dsh' , tins, lio-wcvcr, is not considered as arising 
fioni am in\inciblc lule of cast, but onl}^ fiom tbcir want of the 
proper qualifications 

Eacii nation again is dnided into the sects of Smarial, A'ayngar, 
or .S'? / VaiAuumim, and 3J(i(hinl , but in one nation one sect is nioie 


CHAPTER 

V 

Jul^ S, 

Subdivision 
into beets 


prc^alcnt than in anothci. A dificiciicc of sect docs not properly 
constitute adiheicncc of cast, as the son of ?LSmartal may become 


a Avorshipper of Tlshnu ; and, on the contrar}^ an A'ayugar may 
become a follower of the Sringa-giri college , but such changes are 
not common The Smm tal and liladual cat together, and inter- 
marry, although the one M’oiships and the othci Vishnu, and 
on such occasions the woman alw a} s adopts the religion of hei hus- 
band, which seems to be a pi oof of a gicat degradation of the sex, 
•who are not considered as woithy to form an opinion of their owm 


on a point of this importance. The A/’? Vaishnavain oi A'ai/ngar w i\l 
not marry, nor eat w’lth a Jlladual, although they both worship 
Jlshmi ; and still less AVill they ha\e any communication with a 
Smartal ; wdiich arises, how'cvei, not from any dilfcrence m cast, 
but from a hatred to the doctrines entertained by these sects. 

The Bidhmanso^ every nation are dnided into certain families, Dmsionof 
called Gotiams ; and a man and woman of the same family never 
niaiTy together. The connection of GOtram is entirely in the male or G6trams. 
line; and the Bu'ihmans wdio speak Englisli tianslate it by oui w^ord 
cousin, and sometimes by brothei, or, wdiat is analogous to it, by 
the ]\Iussulman Avord Bhui The son of their mother’s sister they 
consider as a more distant relation than any person of the same 
G6tram. 


12th July — In the morning I Avent four cosses to Calura, said to July 12, 
be the residence of an Amildar , but in the list of Tallies, or distiicts, 
which I piocured from the levenue officer at Semngapatam, I see no 
such place mentioned In all probability, theiefore, it is only asub- 
division called a Hobly, and its chief, in order to augment his im- 
poitance, calls himself to me an Amildar. He has retained his station 
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for thirty years, and has acquired a name by digging a Colam, or 
tank It is about half a mile from the town, is surrounded by a fine 
Mango grove; and the roadfiom it to the town lias on each side a 
raised \valk, with an avenue of Mango and tamarind trees i caching 
the whole way. 

For more than one half the way from Cokr the country is at pie- 
sent entirely depopulated. Formerly there has been much cultiva- 
tion ; and the broken fragments of the hedges by which tlic dry 
fields were inclosed remain, to show its once flourishing state. The 
remaindei of the countiy is in a better condition; but at least one 
half of what has been formerly cultivated is now waste. Iheic 
passed two large villages well fortified with mud walls, and sur- 
rounded by strong Hedges. The country contains many detached, 
naked, rocky hills ; and many places seem to be fit for palm gardens, 
of which however I saw none. The mist frequently rests on tlic 
tops of the hills, while the country below is cleai. 

The JFoddas, ov JFoddaric, are a tribe o^Telinga origin, and in their 
families retain that language, although they are scattered all ovci 
the countries vhere the Tamul and Karnataca tongues aic picvalcnt. 
They dig canals, wells, and tanks; build dams and reservoirs; make 
roads ; and tiade in salt, and grain. Some of them aic farmcis, but 
they never hiie themselves out as Batigaru, or servants employed 
in agriculture Some of them build mud-houses ; but this is not a 
proper occupation forpersons of their cast. The old and infirm live 
in huts near villages, and dig and icpair tanks, oi wells, oi perform 
other such labour, while the vigorous youth of both se\cs travel 
.ibout in caravans with oxen and asses, in puisuit of trade In these 
caravans they carry’ tvith them all their infants, and their Imts 
V Inch lattci consist of a few sticks and mats. They follow armies to 
supply them with giain, and in the time of peace take to tlic lower 
Carnatic gram, Jagory, and tamarinds, and bring up salt In Ilydei'^ 
government they were very numerous; but, hav ing been foiced hy 
TiJ'poo to work at his forts w'ithout adequate pay, a gicatnumbei ol 
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of them rctiicd to other countiics. As they aie a veiy useful set of CHAPTER 

people, they are now- encouraged, and arc fasti eturning. There arc 

no distinctions among them that prevent interman iages, or eating ^ 2 . 

in common. They cat fovds, sheep, goats, swine, rats, and fish , hut 

reject caniou They arc allowed to take all manner of things that 

intoxicate, and arc in fact much addicted to spnituous liquois 

They mairy as many w ivcs as thc} can get, and the women seem to 

be more numerous than the men, as no person is -without one -ivife, 

and the generality ha^c two , sevci-al go so far as eight. A man is 

in general more rcstiictcd fiom taking many w'lves by the expense 

of the ccremon}’, than by any diflicultj’ in suppoiting the family ; 

as the women aic so industiious, that the more wn es he can get, 

the more he lives at his ease. A lazy w'oman is immediately divorced 

by her husband ; but, if she can find a man -willing to take her, she 

is at liberty to marry again. The girls continue marriageable from 

seven 3 'cars of age, until thcii death; and a -widow is not prevented 

from taking another husband Formerl}^ -when the cast was 1 idler, 

a man gave a hundred Fanams (3/ 7s. Id.') to the parents of the 

girl whom he wanted to marry ; but this is now' reduced to tw'O 

Fanams ( 1 ^. 4 ^.) to the fatliei, a piece of cloth to the mother, and 

a hundred coco-nuts as emblematical of the original price. Tlie 

man iages are made in an assenibl}' of the tribe; and the ceremony 

consists in the bridegroom and biide w'alking thrice round a stake, 

-which is erected for the pui pose. Next morning tliey give another 
feast, and present the compan}^ a\ ith betel. The Panchdnga, or as- 
trologer, does not attend, nor are there any prayers ( ullantra7ns ) read 
on the occasion. In case of adultery, the custom of the cast is to 
put the -w'oman to death ; but this severit}' is not alw'ays used. In 
case of a man s treating his wdfe very harshlj', she may retire to her 
mother’s house, and live there, but, without his consenting to di- 
vorce her, she cannot marqy again. The custom of the cast is tO' 
buiy the dead, and, although the women are very liarslilj^ used 
by their husbands while drunk, and although widow's aie not 
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CHAPTER prevented from marrying again, yet it is said, that .perhaps one 
widow in a hundred throws herself into a pit filled with fiie, and 

July 12 . hums herself near the grave of her husband. Tlie Bi^hmans Ao not 
officiate at funerals; but on those occasions money is distributed 
among them and other mendicants 
The Gum of the cast is Tata Achdrya, one of the hereditary- 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishiavam Brahmans, who lives at Penii-conda. 
They go either _to him, or to some of his relations, who live indif- 
ferent parts of the country, and receive Chakrdntiham, and advice 
to wear the marks of the god T'l.shnu , and, according to their abi- 
lities, give, in return, from one to thiee Fa} 2 ams. They are allowed 
to attend at the festivals of the great gods, although their claim to 
he of a Sudra, or pure descent, is rather doubtful. Afany of them 
can read and write accompts ; but they attempt no higher kind of 
learning. Although the JVoddarit pray to Vishnu, and offer sacri- 
fices to Marima, Gungoma, T'lrapaeshma, Durgama, PiitaVmo, and 
Mufialima, yet the proper object of worship belonging to the cast 
is a goddess called Yellama, one of the destroying spirits. The 
imago is carried constantly with their baggage ; and in her honour 
there is an annual feast, which lasts three days. On this occasion ' 
they build a shed, under vdiich they place the image, and one of 
the tribe officiates as priest, or Piijdri. For these three days offer- 
ings of brandy, palm-zaine, rice, and flowers are made to the idol, 
and bloody sacrifices are performed before the shed. The JVoddas 
abstain from eating the bodies of the animals sacrificed to their 
own deity; but eat those which they sacrifice to the other Salt is. 
This cast frequently vow Paseri, or dedicate themselves to the ser- 
vice of God ; vrhich does not prev'ent from trading those who are 
rich or industrious; those vrho are idle live entirely by begging. 
The duty of a Dashi requires that he should daily wash his head, 
and take care, vffien he eats in company viith the piofane, that 
their victuals do not intermix viith liis. On Saturday night, after 
having washed his head, and prayed for some hours, he must cook 
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his MCtuals in a clean pot, lie learns by rote a set form of pia\cr CIIAPlLll 
in the poetical I.ini^nngc, or Andta^^f; and mIhIc be repeats it, he 
nnjrs a bell, and at intcr\als bloub on a conch The hereditary Jut; 12 
chiefs of this cast ]»ossess the nsnal jurisdiction. The fines imposed 
b\ them nc\cr exceed three I'anams (two shillings,) and three 


coco-nuts, and aic ah\.i\s expended on drink 

The n'l/allia'^, or If'ltallKini,, b\ the mussulmans called also Derdh, 
and Ballagm ](il, as forming the most active combatants on the 
right hand side, aie iieail} the same with the Pa)riar of the people 
^OlO speak the Tamul language, and vith the Matruanlu of those 
vho use the Tcluiga dialect Like the Brnhtnnns, the JVhallias of 
all nations can cat together, but tuo persons of different countries 
never intcrmarr}. Although this cast be looked upon as the ^cry 
lowest of all others, they are dcsiious of keeping up the punty of 
the breed, and nc^cr mairy but with the daughteis of families, 
with whose descent, from long vicinity, they arc well acquainted 
Like the Sudra, thev are divided into several ranks that do not 


Customs of 
the If'/ialliast 


intermarrv. The highest arc here called J]Iojasn iriia/haiii, and 


arc cultivators of the ground, weavers, and smelters of iion ore. 


Inferior to these arc Malign) a JVhalUarii^ or musicians, Naindaju 
TVhalharn, or barbers, and Asaga JJ'lial/iarii, or washermen. These 
again arc quite distinct fiom the musicians, barbels, and washerinen 
of the pure tribes, who, though lower than the cultivatois, are all 
of Sudra cast. All the different lanks of Jflialhai'u, though they do 


not intermarry, eat together, and join in their public ceremonies. 
The JVhalluniL are not pcimittcd to build tlieir huts within the 
w'alls of towns or villages, but, if tlicre be any hedge, they gene- 
rally inhabit between it and the ditch. In veiy laige places their 
huts form streets, and into these a Biuhma)) will not deign to put 
his toot, nor in a place so impure will a Sudra build his house, in 
like mannci as a Brdhuian is very unwilling to occupy a house in a 
street which the Sudi'u inhabit. A Brahman, if he be touched by a 
TFludlta, must wash his head, and get a new' thread, and a Sudia, 
VoL. I. S s 
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who has been similaily defiled, is obliged to wash his head. A 
Br&hman of this countiy will not give any thing out of his hand to 
persons of lower birth, of whom he is not afraid ; but throws it 
down on the ground for them to take up. He will receive any 
thing from the hand of a person of a pure descent, but when a 
TVlialha deliveis any thing to the jBrdhman, he must lay it on the 
ground, and retire to a proper distance, before the Brhhman will 
deign to approach, Europeans, from their eating beef, are looked 
upon by the natives here as a kind of Whalliarii ^ and nothing but 
the fear of coirection prevents them from being tieated with the 
s&me insolence. 

The proper business of the division of TVhalharu^ called Morasit, 
is the cultivation of the giound, in which both men and women are 
•very industrious, but they do not appear to have ever foimed a 
part of the native militia, like the Sudra cultivators, nor to have 
been entrusted with aims, until they began to enter into the Com- 
pany’s seivice. Fiom among them several families holdj by heie- 
ditary right, the low village offices of Toti and Nirgimiy, oi of 
watchmen and conductors of water. Some few of the cultivatois 
are faimeis; but by far the greater part are yearly"' seivants or 
Batigaru, Some of them weave coarse cloth, and some smelt iron 
ore. They have chiefs called Qotugaj'u, Arho, with a council as 
usual, settle all disputes and matters of cast. 

The Guru of the Whallias is called Kempa NuUari Einaru, and 
lives at Tripathi. He is inariied, and wears the mark of Vishnu, 
They do not knoAv of Avhat cast he is ; but he does not intermarry 
AVith the Wlialharu ; and my interpreter says, that .the Gurus of 
this low tribe aie all of the people called here Sathnana. The Qui'u 
occasionally comes round, lives in the huts of his followers, and 
receives their contributions ' He puts the mark of Vishnu on their 
foreheads, and exhorts them to pray to that god, and to those of 
his family. They have no priest that attends at births, marriages, 
burials, nor at the ceremonies performed m honour of their deceased 
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monly used by the Hindus ; but in the southern parts of India, 
these birds are not at all domesticated, except by Europeans. It is 
not usual for the weavers of this cast to take more than one wife, 
unless the first prove barren ; but there is no law to pi event them 
from taking as 'many as they please. Parents that are poor, take 
money for their daughteis, rvlien they give them in marriage ; those 
that are m easy circumstances do not. Widows cannot marry again, 
but are not expected to kdl themselves. A woman can only be 
divorced for adultery. The Gurus of these weavers are hereditary 
chiefs of the Adyngar, who, in return for the contributions of their 
followeis, bestow Upadha dind^Chakrhniiham ; of course they are 
worshippers of Vishnu. The Fanchdnga, or village astrologer, 
whether he be a follower of that God, or of Siva, attends at births, 
marriages, funerals, at the ceremonies performed in honour of their 
deceased parents, and at the building of a new house , and on each 
occasion gets a fee of one fanam, or eight-pence. On other occasions, 
when a weavei w’ants to pray, like other Sudra, he calls \nnSatdnana, 
who reads something man unknown language, and gives the votary 
some holy water, which he conseciates by pouring it on the head of 
a small image that he carries about for the purpose A similar ■ 
ceremony when performed by a Brahman, from the charity that 
accompanies it, is called Dhana, and is supposed to be much more 
efficacious in procuring the favour of the gods. 

1 3th July. In the morning I went three cosses from Calura to 
Sdagutta The rains having become heavy, the people are now 
busy sowing their Ragy. Tlie showers are frequent, and the winds 
fiom the westward are strong. A great part of the country is 
ovcigrown with stunted bushes, even wdicrc the soil appears to be 
tolci ably good, and has nc\ cr been in a state of cultivation. Perhaps 
one half IS rated m Krishna ixJyiz/id^accompts, and of that two thirds 
may be in actual cultivation; for the country is in a better state 
than that through which I passed yesterday. It does not contain so 
many small rock) hills; but I have in front, Nandi-durga; on my 
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CHAPTER At this season the lains ought to be veiy heavy; and the air to be 
cool, with fiequent and violent thunder and lightning. The winds 
July 13 , lS,c. aie westcily, and fiom the middle of Jsliada to the middle of 
Srdvana, or about our month of July, are very violent; afteruards 
they abate. IV. Asicqja and Kariilca form Sarat Ritu, which this 
year extends fiom the iqth of Septembci to the Idth of November. 
At this season there aie long falls of lain ; but it is not very heavy, 
and theie aie consideiable intervals of fair weather. The winds 
aie light, and come fiom the northward. During the rain, to the 
feelings of the natives, the ail is ver}' cold ; in the‘,.intcnals it is 
temperate. The thundci is moderate. V. Ilhnmita Rilii, or the 
season of dew, compiehends Mdrgasirslia and Paushyn\ or from the 
Idth of November to the'' 14 th of January. At this semson there is 
no ram, but there aie heav^' dews ; and thick fogs obscyure the sun, 
and lendei the air very cold. The winds aie modeiatei^ and come 
from the northvard. VI. Says/iu Ritii, or the season of n\joonshine, 
compiehends Jlldga and PMlguna, or from about the nbiddle of 
Januaiy to the middle of March. There are sometimes slight 
showeis, but the weather is in geneial dry and clear, Mutlh very 
little dew. The winds are light, and come from the easttward. 
The M'arm season commences , but the heat, according to thn^ sen- 
sation of the natives, continues moderate. is the seascun of 

the principal lice harvest. The air is mosf^.-^ .-by 'asi'ions 

most fevers, duiing the first and In^i-tee cosst:^ or I'il . ^ a.nd 


avy, thf^eemed very ne'althyV 
^^j^efrequf the durgas is very' 


^t part 


Customs of 
the JSIorasu, 
properly so 
called. 


dry weather. By the natives this 
they acknowledge, howeve.'^ 

The Morasu a're'an original ^^^thf<7/(?, vho are admitted 

by all parties to be Sudra, and cultivators of the 

land, aie called TFoculigaiu; which ^ t\\Q )Mussiilmans has been 
shoitened into Wocul In the two Bala-pina districts they are 
veiy numerous, and foimed a part of the native foot militia, called 
in this language Candasliara. are cultivators of the ground, 
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loth as masters and servants, and occasionally liire themselves as CHAVTER 
porters. They form three tribes; ilfomu, pioperly so called. Mo- 
rasu Moscu, Tdiga Morasu, which kst^^ould appear fiom the Jul)i3,^c. 
name to he a tribe of the Telmgana nation These tnbcs eat 
together, but do not intermarry; and even in each tube persons 
confine their maniages to a few families, vhose descent is known 
to be pure, Uy informants are of the Morastt, pioperly so called, 
and must be distinguished fiom the impure tribe called ]\Iorasii 
Whallias, who are not Sudra. 

Tlie men of this tribe, but not the women, can eat with those of 
another tnbe of cultivators called Sadru. A principal object of 
worship with this cast is an image called Kdla-BJiai)ava, nhich 
signifies the black dog. The temple is at Sifibutia, near Calmiorc, 
about three cosses east from lienee. The place being very daik, 
and the votaries being admitted no farther than the door, they arc 
not sure of the form of the image ; but believe, that it represents 
a man on horseback. Tlie god is supposed to be one of the dc- 
stioyiiig poweis, and his wrath is appeased by bloody saciifices. 

The throats of goats and sheep are cut before the dooi of the 
temple as sacrifices, and the flesh is boiled for a feast to ‘the, 
votaries. In this the priest, or Piijori, never partakes. He is a 
Satdnana, and worships the god by ofiPeimgs of flowers and fruit. 

He, as usual, consecrates water by pouring it over tlie head of the 
image, and aftei wauls sells it to the votaries. At this temple a - 
very singular offering is made. When a woman is from 15 to 20 
} ears of age, and has borne some children, terrified lest the angry 
deity should deprive her of her infants, she goes to the temple, 
and, as an offeiing to appease his vrath, cuts off one or two of her 
fingers of the right hand. To the destructive female spirits called 
Gimgoma, Ydluma, Mannm, and Putahma, the Morasu offei sacri- 
fices, Ihey do not pray to either Vishnu, or S{va. None of them 
lice have ei er seen a 6m-ii belonging to then cast , but they have 
heaul, that about the time of their birth (about 50 yeais ago), a 
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CHAPTER Si'i Vaishjiavam Br&bman came to the place, and was called theit 
Gio'u The Banchlinga acts as their Piirdhita at marriages, and at 
July 13 , &c. the ceremonies performed, both annually, and at the new moons, 
in eommemoration of their deceased parents. The Brdhmans, when 
the}’- subjugated the different rude tribes m the south of India, 
seem to have made very little difficulty about religious opinions 
and customs. Every tribe seems to have retained their own; and 
the Bi'alujians were contented with an acknowledgment of their 
authority, and with contributions given for the performance of 
certain ceremonies, much connected with astiology and magic ; by 
pretensions to which their power was probably extended. They 
themselves have perhaps been influenced by the superstitions of 
their converts, whose gods, being malignant spiiits, they adopted' 
as servants of Isroara, the power of destruction. The Br&hmans, 
when in sickness and distress, invoke with fear and trembling the 
power of Bhairtroa, and of the female Saktis ; who were formerly, 
perhaps, considered by the natives as the malignant spirits of the 
woods, mountains, and rivers, and worshipped by sacrifices, like 
the gods of the rude tribes which now inhabit the hilly region 
cast from Bengal, and whose poverty has hitherto prevented the 
incursions of the sacred oiders of their moie learned western 
neighbours. 

None of the Moiasii can read or write ; and they never take the 
vow of Dasiri, They believe in transmigration as a state of 
reward and punishment, and of course believe in the immortality 
of the soul, which, so far as I can learn, is not in this country an 
universal belief among the lower casts, nor among the rude tribes 
who inhabit the hills. They have hereditary chiefs, called Gaiida. 
The present possessor of that rank here is a boy. He is brought 
into the assembly, and sits there, while the heads of families settle 
all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of cast. 

It is laivful for a lilora&u to eat every kind of animal food, except 
beef and carrion. They arc prohibited from drinking spirituous 
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Sivci Aclmryn; -who icsldes at Knnji, and whose office is hercditaiy. 
but in aflans lelating to the Icft-liand-side they arc subject to 
j\Ii(namiara Sv (hm^ Avho is the Guru of that division of this tube 
which Aveais the. Lmga. T)harma Svoa Acharya bestows holy water 
on his followeis, and leceives their conti ibutions under the name 
ofcbaiity. Aceitain sum is paid for each public ceremony, and 
anothei is given for holy water.' Once in four or five years 
this peisonage comes, and iceeives the sums that have hern col- 
lected foi him at the different villages. On these occasions he 
punishes any of his followeis Avho may have been guilty of a tians- 
giession of the rules of cast, and there is no slighter punishment 
than excommunication ; but he cannot inflict this without the 
consent of the heads of the cast assembled in council. 

The Panchanga, oi .village astrologer, acts as Purdhita at niar- 
iiages, funerals, births, on the building of a new house, and at the 
ceiemonies perfoimed monthly and annually in honour of deceased 
paients. On these oceasions the Puruhita reads praycis in tli 
Sanskrit language. The Nagaraira endeavouis to repeat aftc. 
him, but it being an unknoAvn tongue he seldom is able to pioceed 
farther than a few of the fiist woids, and then must hearken 
quietly to the remaindei, as the Pialiman does not choose to 
I pronounce it leisurely, or at least distinctly. He is indeed seldom 

able to lead fluently, and all inteivals aie filled up by a repetition 
of the last woid, accompanied by a most sonoious nasal twang, 
Avhich is continued until he is able to make out the following 
word. This kind of unintelligible cant is, however, preferred 
greatly to all piayers that are pronounced in the vulgar tongue; 
which, indeed, aie consideied as of little or no efficacy, especially 
if they aie extempoiary. 

Gardeners of Theie is here a tube of Teliga Banijigas, who folloAv no other 

the Tehga piofession than that of uardeners They allow themselves to be 

Banvjigas. ^ ^ 

iufeiior to those who are Inei chants, or farmers, but pietend to 
besupeiior to the weaveis of sackcloth. In their families they 
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The TricoLchim ISat^nana^ iu oicler to procure worldly enjoyment, 
act as schoolmasters to instruct the youth in tlie reading and 
wilting, both of Sanskrit and of the vulgar languages , and also m 
music, both vocal and instrumental Some also, who aie rich, be- 
come faimers The piopei manner, however, in which they ought 
to subsist, is by begging, and by this rejection of Avoildly enjoy- 
ment, like the BiahmanSy they expect in a future state to obtain a 
high leward. They intermarry, and eat among one another, with- 
out any distinction of family, leaining, or piofession; and haye no 
objection to a man of any nation, provided he can show that he is 
a Sat&nana The BrAhmans allege, that on such occasions they are 
not very scrupulous in then inquiries. They have hereditary chiefs, 
who with the assistance of a council settle disputes, and punish de-" 
hnquents. They ar,e mot allowed to take animal food, nor spiiituous 
liquors. Here they huiy, below tht-Ghats they bum, the dead. 
They are alloived two wives, who can only be divorced for adultery. 
Their native language is the Telinga , yet the book peculiar to the 
cast IS in the poetical language of the Tamid nation. This they ca " 
tlie Vedam , but the Brahmans call \t Trivlda PrabandmrL They 
allege, that they read the eighteen Purdnas^ but this the Brah'’ 
deny^ They 'worship Vishnu by set forms of pra^-er^ but ad- 
dress Siva only mentally, of by extemporary petitions, when they 
consider themselves m danger fiom his desti uctive pow.ei They 
never V orship in any maniiorX)/wrw« Rdja,Marima, PutaLma, orany 
other of the Saktis. None of them take the vow of Ddseri ; but some 
assume a life of celibacy, and live entiiely by begging. In this 
case, they mever cut then haii, and aie ctiWed BkAngi The}^ cannot 
assume tins order, vithout some ceremonies having been perfoimed 
by their Giuus, vdio are both the Sannyasis and tlie hereditary 
chiefs of the Si i Vaishnavam Brahmans. These confer Upadtsa and 
Chahraniiham without reward, and at the same timegne the Sata- 
nana a dinner, whicli, as being a kind of charity, is rather an ac- 
k now ledgincnt of the Brahman's inferioi ity ; the person wdio receives 
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llie charity being, in this country, considered as of a bigbcr rank CHAPTER 
than the donor. By diarity here must always be understood some- 
thing given to a person asking foi it in the name of God, as having ^ ^ 
dedicated himself to a leligmus life. Alms given to the necessi- 
tous poor, and infirm, are received with great thankfulness, such 
persons being very numerous above the Ghnts. 

' In the Tamul language, the Satanam are called Satanij. Tliose Fratamt 

° , -I 11 1 T *. Saicnam. 

who serve in temples, and who aie thence called L’Oil) on account 

of then assumed superiority, take the name o? Praiaina They say, 
that their proper office is that of P2{jari in the temples of VisJmii, 
and of the gods of his family. The Piija consists in chauntmg some 
players, and pouring some water over tiie head of the image, and 
thus making what they call holy water, which is distributed among 
the people to drink, and to pour on their heads when they pray. 

As the linage is always w^ell lubbed wntli oil, the watei impregnated 
w'lth this forms no pleasant beverage ; but that rendeis the diinking 
of it more meritorious. The prayers used by the Pratama Satany, 
on such occasions, are in the Tamul language , and although the 
holy watei consecuited by them is good enough for the Sudra^ it is 
of no use to nBraJiman^ ivbo m his ceiemouies can employ such 
only as has been consecrated by a Brahman Pujari, The Satany 
adorns the image wuth flow^ers, cloths, and jeivels, and anoints it 
with oil. They and the Bn'ihmans who are in tlie service of tlie 
temple aie the only persons that may touch the image ; they tbere- 
ioie pci form all the menial offices about the shune, ,aiid place the 
images on their chaiiots, or beasts of cainage, wdien tbe)^ are going 
in procession. The Sudra are only permitted to drag the lOpes by 
which the carriage is drawm, A feiv of this kind of VaishnaTa7n aie 
faiintrs, and some arc employed to cultivate flow'ei gardens, espe- 
cially those winch aie reserved for the use of temples. Hany of 
ibcm obtain permission from tlicir Gtiru^ and by receiving a new'' 

Z-'padisa become Eh/nigi, assume a red or yellow dress, and, leading 
a life of celibaci, support themselves by begging. They never 
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Julj 14 
Commerce of 
^ilagutta. 


take the vow of Daseri Their native language is the Telinga ; but 
their cast book is the Trhtda Prabandam, and tliey can also read 
Sldkams or verses in Sanskrit. They neither eat animal food nor 
drink spirituous liquors- They bum the dead, and their widows 
ought to burn themselves; but this custom has become entirely 
obsolete. Widows, and girls above the age of ten, are not mar- 
riageable. The men ai e allov ed many es , but do not shut them 
up, nor divorce them for any cause evceptadulteiy. Like those of 
the Brahmans, the women of the never spin, nor follow any 

productive industry; but they biing water for domestic purposes, 
and cook the family provisions. The Pratama Vaishnavam are all 
equal, and can all iutermariy and eat in common. The hereditary 
chief of all those in this neighbourhood lesides at Mansumpulla, 
and, with a council as usual, possesses a jurisdiction both civil and 
criminal Their Guru is Puttara Achdrpa, one of the hereditary’' 
chiefs of the Aayngar Brahmans. He bestows on them XJpadha and 
Chalrdntihnm ; and on these occasions expects charit3^ They pray 
only to Vishnu and to the gods of his family, and abhor the worship 
of Siva, or of his followers the Saltis. ' 

14th July. — For betel nut and black pepper the merchants of Sila- 
gutta go to Codeal and Nagara. They carry with them some of the 
cloths that aie manufactured in this country, and some tobacco 
which grows in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they are obliged 
to carry cash for a part of their cargo. They dispose of the greater 
portion of their pepper and betel at Wallaja-petta, and of a little at 
the intermediate ton ns From the lower Carnatic they again bring 
back raw silk, and other goods imported at Madras by sea. The 
silk they sell partly at Bangalore, and partly to the people fiom 
Balahaii, Advany, and othei places, who bring hither cotton-wool. 
These merchants take back raw silk, spices, and benjamin ; but 
never to more than one half, and generally not to more than one 
quai ter, of the value of the cotton- wool, the thread, and the blan- 
kets, that they bring. The merchants of Silagiiita go to a town in 
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the dominions, ndiich is called Rajaxoidly, and is situated CHAPTER 

on tins side of the Timgahhadi a , and from thence they b\mg silk 
and cotton cloths, which they sell either at home or m the neigh- July i-i. 
bourmg towns as far as Bangalore. This trade is cairied on entiiely 
with lead y money. 

The cotton cloths made at Silagutfa are of the kind called Sada 
ShiUay, and are of a coarse quality. Thej^ sometimes have led 
bordeis. The weavers aie of the cast called Padma Shalay, and by 
no means numerous The cloth exported is chiefly the veiy coaise 
kind that is made by the low cast called IVhalliaru, and is collected 
from the neighbouring villages. Its price is from 4 to 12 Fanams, 
or fiom 2s ^d. to 8s 0|d apiece. Those winch sell at the last 
mentioned price are 28 cubits long and 1|: broad, and in fabric 
resemble the Caffas of Bengal. They appear to me to be a good 
and a cheap manufacture When any considerable quantity is 
wanted, advances are made by the mei chants, but more than the 
puce of one piece at a tune is never given in advance. Theie are 
no intermediate agents between the merchant and the weavei. 

Silagutfa is celebrated foi its Taihaii, or kitchen gardens, and Gardens, 
this kind of cultivation formerly employed 500 families, nhich aie 
now reduced to 50, the others having been caiiied to Scringapatam 
by Tippoo, nho had no more compunction m removing the inhabi- 
tants of one place to another, than in ordering his aimy to change 
its giound To-day I remained vit Silagutta, in order more fully 
to examine the cultivation of sardens 

The cultivators of these gardens here are of vaiious casts, Teliga 
Baiujigaiu, Ruddi, Palh, Goalaru, and Curtiharu MTeie the family 
contains two men, they cultivate about half an acre , wheie it con- 
tains more, they take in proportion an additional quantity' Then 
M omen cairy the produce to market in the neighbouring towns; 
the family subsist entiiely on this spot of ground, and pay a 
heavy rent, M Inch is chiefly procured by the sale of tuimeric, 

Mhcat, onions garlic, capsicum, poppy seed, fenugreek, and 
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coriander. They exchange their other artieles for provisions. 
They keep a cow, which feeds in the wastes, and gives them milk 
and manure. According as the water in the wells is far from, or 
near the suiface, their ground rent is from one half moie, to three 
times as much as it would pay if it were cultivated for dry grains. 
Half an acie' wrought two brotheis, and having the water at 
fourteen feet from the suiface, pays annually twenty Fanams, or 
1 3s. 5d ; when cultivated for dry giains, this field paid 10 Fana 7 ns a 
year, or ’6^d. The extent ofgaiden ground is estimated by the 
quantity Ragy that it would sow; and in fact, owing to a ivant 
of gardeners, the greater part of'what was formerly gaiden ground 
is now cultivated with that grain. 

In these gardens considerable quantities of wheat and trans- 
planted jRrtgy aie raised. T\\q Ragy supports the family, and the 
straw feeds their cow The crop of it is more productive, than 
that cultivated on the fields, one third of an acre producing two 
Candacas, which is at the rate of 33-j^ bushels an acre. 

As a farthei specimen of the manner in which the natives ma- 
nage their gardens, I shall give an account of the cultivation of 
tunnel ic, the most valuable aiticle raised by the people of this 
place. 

About the beginning of May the field is dug up, with the hoe 
called Co/ Kudali, to the depth of nine inches, or, if the gardener 
be industrious, to double that depth Dung is then spread on the 
garden, and hoed-in The plot is th^n formed into squares, as 
before described, and in these, at the mutual distance of five or 
SIX inches, are planted small cuttings of the turmeric root Be- 
tween every slip of turmeric is planted a seed of maize. Once in 
three days, the squares are wateied. At the end of the first month 
the Aveeds are removed with a very small hoe, and a little dung is 
given In three months, the maize is ripe ; but in .this climate it 
does not come to much perfection. Each stem, in common, gives 
only one head, and very rarely more than two. It can hardly be 
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' called an article of food ; as the natives have a prejudice against CHAPTER 
it, concei\ ing that it produces gnpes. It is chiefly used by the 
children, who eat it as those in Europe do paichcd pease.- The gar- Jul> u. 
deners generally exchange it with the farmers wives, giving fiom 
20 to 40 heads for a Seer of Ragy. The stran' is given to the gar- 
denei's cow, but is not reckoned wholesome food, which is probably 
a great error. It is pulled out by the roots, and at the same time 
the turmeric is cleaned, and obtains a little dung. The wafering 
is continued In ten months it is ripe : it is then dug up, and di- 
\ ided into two kinds, the large, and the small. The large roots are 
cut into two or three pieces, put into cold water, and boiled for an 
hour. They are then spread out to the sun for seven or eight da} s ; 
and finally, in older to break off small lumps or fibres, they are 
rubbed on the ground with the hand. They are then fit for sale, 
and by being kept in the middle of a heap of Ragi/ are preserved 
from worm-eating Some persons with the turmeric mix the legu- 
minous plant called Arachts hypogeea, which requires a longer time 
to ripen than the maize does. 

The small Vafam is the only machine for drawdng water, that the Faianu 
people of Silagufta use. They say that it can raise water fiom a 
much greater depth, than a large one. Small Yatams can be used, 
where from the surface to the water there is 7 men’s height, or 
feet 9 inches. Tins differs entiiely from the opinion of the people 
at Colav. The fact is, that both parties blindly follow custom, and 
never have made any comparative trial. 

loth July I went three cosses to the place winch in our maps Chca Bala- 
is called Chinna Balabmam; the nature of which name no one here 
understands. By the Mussulmans it is called Chuta Balapoiir^ and 
the natii e appellation is Chica Bala-pura The countiy the w hole ivay 
has been arable; but at present a great part of it is uninhabited, and 
one of the finest rice grounds that I have ever seen aho\ e the Ghats 
is quite M aste. About forty years ago Chica Bala-pura belonged to 

Naniyaua Swami, a Polygar, who possessed also Doda Bala-puia 
VoL. L ^ * 
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CHAPTER Devund-hullj/, and Silagutta, a countiy pioducing a yeaily revenue 
of lOOjOOO Pagodas, or 33,579/. 0^. ^d. He lesided chiefly at Chica 

Jul) 15. Bala-pura, and Nandi-durga was his piincipal strong-hold, from 
the strength of which he had been able to resist the power of the 
Mussulmans of Sira This place then contained a thousand houses 
of inei chants or tiadeis; and, although not a fortress of much 
/ strength, it was a mart of great impoitance Hi/der, after reducing 

the neighbouiing countries, laid siege to it , and the Rdjd, unable 
to resist, agieed to pay 100,000 Pagodas; but after some delay the 
Mussulman was persuaded to go away with only 60,000. These 
the Rlijci levied by a contribution from the merchants of this town, 
•which was not given without great relnctancfe, and is considered as 
the commencement of then misfortunes Soon after, the Rajk of 
Gutkt coming to the assistance of his fiiend Ndrdyana Srvcmii, that 
Polygar became refractory, and again drew upon himself the anger 
of Hyder, who took all his foits, and expelled him flora the countiy 
The place continued to enjoy considerable piosperity undei Hyder, 
although, in consequence of the contiibution exacted by the Rdjd, 
many of the ineicantile houses had withdrawn; for in India, as 
elsewhere, merchants cannot endure to be taxed. They were soon 
after entirely dispersed by the tjTaiipy of Tippoo , but he added 
much to the oinament and stiength of the fort. On the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis the R&jd,'^z.% reinstated, and, after the retreat of 
the British army, like the oXhtr Poly gars who had been restoied to 
their countries, he refused submission to Tippoo. Ishmael Khdn, the 
fathei of one of the Sultan's wives, was sent with an army to reduce 
them. In besieging one of the forts he met with considerable loss; 
and It was only from its ammunition having been exhausted, that 
the place surrendered. It is said, that the gairison, consisting of 
seven hundred men, obtained terras of capitulation which were not 
observed; the chief oflScers ivere hanged, and every soldier had 
either a hand or a leg cut off with the large knife used by the 
Madigaru, who in this country are the diessers of leather, the only 
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fa\our sho^\n to the ganison was the choice ol the linih that was (it U^ri t 
to be amputated. A sunilarjmnKlnueulwas.il the same tune, in- 
dieted on 700 of the ncii;hbouruuj; farnuis. who had orraMonali) 
stolen into the jdacc, and assisted in its defence. .\s the\ had no 
means of stopping the hemonhage, cMcpi hy appliing iae:s dipped 
in boiled oil , and as man} wue ton juioi, .md the nro.it er pait, on 
such an occasion, too lueudlcss to piotiire assistance, n sninl) pio- 
portion onl} of these w retches survued. Some of them .uc lute 
now, and subsist hy hogging, and the me'-SMinm ot Punna, who 
attends me, was present .it the c\ei ution, .is nm of Mtldu r^. 

This bai barons punishment h.id, how es ei, the ile-ucd t fleet, .uul 
every Pof^go' iHStanll} (putted (he connti} In the last w.ir, the 
heir of the family returned, and for Cue months oeeujiu d tlu pluc. 

The people here seem to he attached to bun . hut those Sshj'^itUn 
consider him as aiufli.in, like most nthei \ '1 he .Ur/Koic 

go\crnmcnt offered him terms, which he despised, ll.itlu r than 
accept of an\ thing less than w hat Ins f.nmh lonneil\ jxisvesscd. he 
preferred letinng to the countries ceded to the Knnm, whcretlieie 
is a kind of licence for all manner of disoulcr. 

Tlie town is now' beginning to rcM\e; .md I am told, tliat both 
it and the countr} round arc more populous, and heltei culu\nted, 
than they were under go\ eminent , the Mciint} of ilic 

Nizam’s dominions affording excellent mc.ins of obt.nning .1 supjilv 
of inhabitants The trade is cntiiely confined to the jnneh.isc .uul 
sale of articles produced ui the neighbourhood, except that they 
get some cotton-wool from the Ktzam's countiy, and send thilhci 
some sugar and Jagory. The maiuifacUiic of sngai of a line (jua- 
lity IS m great perfection, but on a very confined scale, .ind is kept 
a profound secret by a family of Brithmans. Wear ci s of w lute cot- 
ton cloth are beginning to assemble, and fifteen liouscs of thcmaic 
ROW at work. The place contains 400 lioviscs, of w’bich no less than 
100 are occupied by Brahmans Foiineily they had a great extent 
of chanty lands , but, these having been all lesumcd, they arc very 
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poor. Most of them are Vaidika^ and therefore few choose to follow 
any useful piofession. Thirty of the houses are of such high rank, 
that they live entiiely upon charity. 

l6th July. — I remained at Chicu Bala-pura, where I find that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants speak, as their native dialect, 
the Telinga language ; yet the Ndrdyana family were of Karmta ex- 
traction. At this place the regulations of Krishna Rayalu were 
never received, owing perhaps to its having been in possession of 
the Ndrgyana family before it became subject to the yoke of the 
Jnagundi kings, who weie of Tehnga descent. 

The Brdhman who is here reckoned the most learned of the Sri 
Vaishnamm sect says, that R&ma Anuja Ach&rya made 700 Sanny&sis, 
each of which had a Mata, or college, and 74 hei editary chiefs. 
The Sanny&sis now i educed to five that are called thrones (Sin- 
ghasonas); but the whole- of the hereditary chiefs remain. About 
500 years ago a schism arose in the sect concerning the interpreta- 
tion of ceitain of their books , Some of the Sannyiisi and some of 
the hereditai}^ chiefs followed one interpietation, and some ano- 
ther; and each was followed by the whole of the disciples belong- 
ing to his college, oi house. Hence the Sn Vaishnavam aie divided 
into Tangalay and Wadagalay, who ivill neither eat together, nor 
intei marry T\\q Sn Vaishnavams of the counti y south from the 
Krishna rwev v,n\\ not iutei marry with Qiiher Smarial oz Madual ; 
but those from Golconda are not so scrupulous , and many, who 
originally came from that country, are now settled in these parts. 
The differences between the two sects of Aayngar consist in some 
ceremonies, for instance, at prayers, the Wadagalay ring a bell, 
which the Tangalay hold in abhorrence. Besides, the Wadagalay 
think, that in ordei to obtain future bliss, it is very necessaiy to 
be regular m their devotions, and Iibeial in their charity to pious 
Brhhmans. Their opponents attach less importance to those duties. 
This man denies that his sect ever bestow proper Upad6sa on their 
Slrdra followers, or ever read proper Mantrams to them. These 
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ceremonies are reserved for tlie three higher casts only ; and of CH \PT['.R 
these the second is entirely extinct. Those nho are pretenders to 
this rank are by the Brahmans treated merely as Sadra. On solemn Ju\j \6. 
occasions the Panch&ngas^ or village astiologeis, read some prayeis 
to the Sudras, but they are not taken from the VMa', and are con- 
sideied as of very little efficacy. These Brahmans do not consider 
themselves as at all bound to instruct tbe f/.s, nor to prevent 
them from offering bloody sacrifices to evil spirits 

According to my infonner, the Aarjngar always existed; but 
before the time of Rama Amija, from the want of charity, they had 
fallen into a low state; for at that time the woi shippers of Linga^ 

Jem, and Buddha, three of the twenty-one heretical sects, weie 
very numerous. The hereditaiy chiefs do not send fixed deputies 
to reside among their distant follow'ers, but they occasionally send 
agents to make cii cults, bestow Chakrdntiham, and receive charity. 

My informer insists positively, that the Sannydsis never bestow' 
their Upadha on any person, but then intended successor, lest the 
Brahman so dignified should establish a separate throne Sometimes 
the intended successor gets the Upadha eaily, and is sent to travel 
till his predecessor dies. The agents employed by the Sannydsis^ 
to prevent them from aspiring to the dignity of theii masters, are 
ahvays married men. 

The are an inferior order of Brahmans, whose duty is to Kumli Br£h- 
act as Ptijdrism the temples They are all Vaidila, and never follow 
any w orldly occupation ; but are despised, on account of their re- 
ceiving fixed wages for performing their duty. The other Brdhmans 
originally, perhaps, all lived by begging, which is the proper occu- 
pation of the cast, and the most dignified manner of living, as being 
most agreeable to God , and in consequence acquired an hereditary 
superiority over the Numbis, wdnch is kept up even by the Lohka, 

■who have betaken themselves to worldly business, and who for 
wages will serve even men. Whatever may be the ccv.se, no Lohlc. 
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CHAPTER much less any Vaidilca, will eat or intermariy with a Nwnhi; but 
these receive the same Upadisa with the others, and aie permitted 
July i6. to read the same hooks They all marry, and their offices are he- 
reditary. They are divided into two sects, that do not intermariy. 
Those of the one act in the temples of Vishnu, and follow as Gurus 
the heads of the Auyngar sect. The others are Pujdris in the tem- 
ples of Iswara, and follow as Gurus t\\& Smart al Sannydsis. The Ma- 
^fwrt/haveno Niimbis , and their Gurus are the only persons of the 
sect who perform the office of PujAri in any temple. 

Doctnnes of The Aayngar say, that Para Brahma, NAriiyana, or Vishnu, is the 
^or^ri'vaKh- ^^prcme god He is represented by images having one head, and 
navam. under that form is woi shipped in all temples He assumed four 
great forms, or Avatars, Anirudha, Pratimdna, VAsudhoa, and Sankar- 
shana the foims of these Avatdrs may be seen in temples, but they 
are only worshipped by the angels. The supi erne deity then assumed 
eleven incarnations, or infeiior Amtdi's. Ten of these aie the 
common objects of woiship with men, the eleventh, or Budha, is 
held in abhorience Brahmd, the son of the supreme deity, \vas 
born witli five heads , but lost one of them in an intiigue which he 
had with the wife of his son Iswara He is represented in temples 
with four heads, but his images aie placed there merely as orna- 
ments, and never occupy the sacred place where the object of wor- 
ship stands. Iszoara^ the son of Bi'ahmd, has five heads, and is held 
in abhorrence by the AayngoTj as being the husband of Parvati, 
who has taken the form of many destructive spirits, such ^.^Manma, 
Putalima, and the like Fear of immediate destruction sometimes 
tempts the Aayngar to pray to the destroying powers ; but m 
geneial they pietend, that they aie eutiiely occupied by thoughts 
of happiness in the next world, ivhich can only be piocured by the 
favour of the Avatdrs of Vishnu, or of then wives, all of whom are 
incarnations of Maya. The servants of the Avatdrs, such as Hanu- , 
manta, arc not proper objects of worship , but som? Njimhis, in 
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onki toinoemebKMil, olliciatc puc'^ts in thni icmplcs; foi tin 
popuUicc bchcNc. tb.it these bcnigs ha\ o the powei ol licslomni^ 
tcmpoial blc-^bings 

The most leaincil Svidifol hcic ‘^aN, that Ptu'd Ihiihuin is the su- 
picmc god, and JlJ/iyii, o\ .Sfi/./J Pi'oli) tt i, ishisMitc 1 lie^ (h ii\ the 
fom ibims of God MoiAupped in hc.uen; but s.i\, that lunn A/<h/^^ 
])iocccdcd tbicc gicat Jxntnr’^. oi .i good, ol a kuigl\ .nnl oi a 
dcstructnc natuic, and n.nncd / Jh'itinna, .ind J'^Xitna, rn 

Sled I'lshnii hab Ubsuincd a gie.it nuinbti ol inkiior oi 

incarnations, of which how'C\ei ten aic inoic distnigiiibhed tli.in 
the others. The three y/tv/Zdi -s c.dlcil J'laluiti, Ihninnt'i, and 
aie however to be considered ns .ill the same with J^dta Htahiim , 
and Pm'xaii, the wife of .S’lii?, is the s.imc with A/ih/d. .Ml the Sul 


CllArn K 
\ . 

iiiU n* 

Jhirirnic f>f 
ll.r St trrln! 


aic a kind of ^PcaUirs of Paixdft , but Jhalimanx ought not to w<n- 
ship hei under these forms To obt.iin wisdom, the .S'mi/i (al w oisliip 
Siva, and his wife Pai'xa(i; GaiiCsXiai a, then son, to jirciinl 
lum from obstiucting then mows, and /'is/mn, to obt.nn be.ucn 
They do not allow' that thcic is any imigc of Pom Jhohaia or A’d- 
rai/diia , and saj. that the image, so called by the .hn/ii^ar, is one 
of the forms of T^ishnu This sect cMdcntly bclicic in a kind of 
Trinity, there being three foims, which aic csscntiall3 the same, 
and yet ditferent; but their doctrine is i ciy distinct from that 
taught b}' Clmstians , as they haic in their sujiremc god-head a 
male and a female pow'cr, fiom w'hcncc proceed three persons ol 
the male sex, accompanied also hj' three female pci sons, and the 
female is alwaj’s called the SaKti, oi power ot the deit}'. 

The Smartal sa.y, that it w’as God wdio assumed the form of San- Satdnra- 
lam Acharya, and tliat lie lived long before the time of Pu'ima 
Amija At that time all B}/ihmans w'crc Sma) lal, hut the kings and 
people w ere mostly' follow'ers of Buddha, or of the other heietical 
sects 


All these Brdhmans, when asked foi dates, oi autliontj', sa}', that 
they must consult their books, ivbich may be readily done, but 
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when I send my interpieter, m’Iio is also s. Brahman, to copy the 
dates, the Brahmans here pietend that their books are lost. 

Hho, Bacanat Jooie^ belong to a tribe oiTelinga oiigin, that is 
scattered all over the peninsula , and in their own language they 
are called Jangalu. The proper business of their cast is the collect- 
ing, preparing, selling, and exhibiting ofthe plants used in medicine. 
As a guide in the piactice of physic, they read the Vaidya Sasiram, 
which IS written in the Telinga language , and they also study the 
Ahara, which is the most approved dictionary, or school-book, m 
that dialect. They are veiy poor, and go about the street, each 
crying out the names of, certain fhseases, for which he pretends to 
have a powerful specific. Their viituous men, after death, are 
supnosed to become a kind of gods, and frequently to inspire the 
living ; which makes them speak incoherently, and enables them to 
foretel the event of diseases. Medicine, in this country, has indeed 
fallen into the hands of charlatms equally impudent and ignorant. 
Such of t\it Jangalu ?iS arc too lazy and unskilled to practise physic, live 
eutiiely by begging In whatever country they have settled, they 
can all, without distinction, mtermairy ; which by their neighbours 
is looked upon as a great indecency, and as subversive of the purity 
of cast. They keep as many wives as they can ; and nevei divorce 
them, adultery being either unknown, or not noticed. They do not 
marry iheir. girls till after the age of puberty. A widow cannot 
take a second husband; but she is not expected to bury hei self 
with the body of hei husband. They can lawfully eat sheep, goats, 
hogs, fowls, and fish; and intoxicate themselves with spirituous 
liquois, opium, and hemp. They have moveable huts, which they 
pitch on the outside of towns, and wander about the country, selling 
and collecting then drugs. Asses are their beasts of burthen. 
They have no hereditary chiefs, but follow the advice of old men, 
who have, however, no power of excommunication. They consider 
Iswara and Vtshuu as tne same god, and, when in distiess, pi ay men- 
tally to these deities. They offer sacrifices to Gangoma, Ydlama, 
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Gorippa, &c. , and in distiess make vows of money to Dharma Rq^ct. CllAPTkIl 
Then Gmii is the Sn Shda Bichatoutta, who sits on the Surpa Stn- 
ghdsana, or throne of the sun He is a mairied man of hcicditaiy Jnh i6, 
rank, and wears the Zi?!ga, of which the Javga/u arc not considei cd 
woithy. When one of them goes to the Guru, he makes a piofonnd 
reverence, and, according to his slender means, piesents a small 
sum. ThtGuru, in return, gives them some conseciated ashes of 
cow-dung, Avith nhich they make the maik of Srici on their foic- 
heads , and he takes their beads m his hand, by which the piar eis 
repeated on them become more efficacious At then raaniages the 
Panc/nniga reads (Ma} 2 t rains) At the Amataspa, or new 

moon, they fast, but they observe no ceremony in honour of their 
paients 

The Asagaru, Asagas, or ivashermen, in this country arc of tivo Customs of 
kinds, SMra, and JVhalharu Theformci aieof tivo nations, Tcl'wga , asher- 
and Karnata These last are by far the most numerous ; and, al- 
though they will not intermarry with the Tehnga washermen, yet 
they will eat in common. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the 
collector of the distuct, who is appointed by the government, and 
receives a salaiy, carries all complaints to the Cutwal of the Kasha, 
or police officer of the chief town of the distiict, who settles them 
according to custom. The washerman of every village, whose office 
is hereditary, washes all the fanners clothes, and, according to" the 
number of persons in each family, receives a regulated propoition of 
the crop. Out of this he must pay to government a certain sum, 
which in general is collected by the head Avashennau of the Kasha. 

They follow no piofession but that of Avashing; and in all public 
processions, are bound, Avithout rcAvard, to carry a torch before the 
images, ^and the chief officer of government. Both men and Avomeii 
Avash. Their proper beasts of burthen are asses, each house keeping 
for breeding and labour tivo or three she asses. The female colS 
are leserved to keep up the breed , and the males ale sold to the 
VoL. L X X 
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CHAPTER different petty traders that use this kind of cattle. The washermen 
confine their marriages to a few families that they know to be of 

July i6. descent. They marry a number or wives if they can afford it; 

but that IS seldom the case. The gills, even after the age of pu- 
berty, continue to be mairiageable ; but cannot take a second hus- 
band. They can be divorced for no other cause than adultery. 
None of them can read : in fact, although admitted to be 
they are a cast most deplorably ignorant. They never take the vow 
of Daskn. They aie allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to eat 
fish, fowls, and hogs , but will not touch carriou. They worship a 
, god called Bhtima Dha7'u, who is i epresented by a shapeless stone. 
At Bangalore^ and some othei large towns, they have temples dedi- 
cated to this god, and served by a Pujari of their own cast To 
Bhuma 'Dkvaru they offer fruit, and solicit him not to burn or de- 
stroy their cloth. They sacrifice animals to Ubbay ; which, so far 
as I can understand, means steam. They conceive that it is God 
who makes their water boil, and occasionally burns their cloth ; 
and also that the steam, issuing from the water, is the more imme- 
diate residence of the divinity, whom therefore they call Ubbay ; 
but they believe Ubbay and Bhuma to be the same. This seems to 
be the proper worship of the cast ; but they address themselves to 
any other object of superstition that comes m their way, praying 
to Vishnu and the other great gods, and sacrificing to ButuUma 
and the Saktis. These prayers and sacrifices seem intended merely 
to procure temporal prosperity. I could not perceive that they had 
the smallest knowledge or belief of a state of future existence. 
Their Gurus are of the Satdnana cast , but where they live, or what 
they do, is to their followers totally unknown. They come round 
occasionally, bestowing holy water, and getting food and money as 
chanty. The Panclidnga attends at man iages, and tells them the 
times of the new moon ; at which period almost all Hindus observe 
a fast in memory of their deceased parents. They say, that, as they 
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wash tbe clothes of the astrologer, or Panchango, he occasionally C l 
comes, and tells them some lies , foi that he is' never at the tiouble 
of piedicting the truth, except to those who are ilch. 

The Tigulas, like the Vana Pallis, aie a cast of oi 

Tigida origin; and their only employment is the cultivation of Ttguks 
kitchen gaideus They have lost their original language; but 
when there is a scarcity of girls here, they go down to the lowci 
Carnatic, and get wives fiom the paient stock. The men are allowed 
a pluiality of wives, and never divorce them, but coutent them- 
selves With giving their females a good dnihbnig when they prove 
unfaithful. The girls continue to be mairiageable aftei the age of 
puberty, and aie veiy industnous in gatheimg the produce of the 
garden, and in carrying it to market. They do not spin This cast 
has hei editary chiefs called Gaunda, 'vihich is the Tamiil name for 
the head man of a village. None of them can read. "With the Cana 
they eat, hut cannot mtermany. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but not to dunk spnituous liquors. They bury the 
dead, and have some faint notions of a future state; but lathei as 
a thing of which they have heard, than as a thing of which they 
aie firmly convinced, or m which they are much inteiested. The}^ 
take the vow of Ddsen, which literally means service ; the person, 
who takes the vow, thereby dedicating himself to the sen ice of 
God, They are admitted into all temples, so that they are not con- 
sidered of an impure descent , but they have no Guru. At the an- 
nual commemoration of their deceased parents, tXia Panchdn^a reads 
players (Mantrams), which they do not undei stand ; but at births, 


maniages, or funerals, no such ceremony is required They do not 
observe the Amdvasyas. The cast god is Fencata Rchnana, or the 
Fishnu of Tnpatin. When they go into a temple of this idol, tliey 
give the priest some small money, and get m return holy water and 
consecrated floweis. They offer sacrifices to the Sakfis, and in fact 
worship every thing they meet, which is called a deity. 

Although this place be only thiee cosses from Silagutta, the Gardens 
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o O ^ J o 

water is to be had at the depth of three men’s stature, garden 
July i6. ground gives less rent than common di 3 '-ficld. Very few subsist by 
gardening alone , and they laise neither turmeric, wheat, nor poppy. 
With a proper colony of people, as there is plenty of water, 

much land might behcic converted into gaidens. It is now waste, 
having too hard a bottom for the cultivation of Rngy or sugar. 
Sugar. The sugar-candy made here is equal to the Chinese, and the 

clayed sugar is very white and fine. The art was introduced by 
the Sultan at Scringapatom, but was kept seeret, Tv'o Hrlihmans, 
however, of this plaee obtained a knowledge of the art ; but they 
also are determined to keep it a secret. The pi ice at which they 
sell it totally precludes it fiom an extensive sale; as the Chinese 
sugar-candy is now sold at Sermgapatam, cheaper than the fine 
sugar-candy of this place is sold on the spot In Tippoo's reign the 
prohibition of commerce with the lower Carnatic made the manu- 
facture of importauce. The actual price of the fine sugar-candy 
made here is 10 Company’s Rupees a Maund of £4 lb. or 5/. 1^. 1 
a hundred- weight ; and of the line soft sugai, 20 Sulfany Fanams a 
Maund, or 3/ 25. 7^d a hundred-weight. The common brown 
sugar-candy, the original manufacture of the country, sells for 5 
Rupees the, Maund, ov 9.1 105 6^d the hundied-v/eight , and the 
common brown soft sugar at 3 Rupees, or 1 /. 105 4</ , the value of 
the Rupee being taken at the exchange of Seringapatam From the 
farmers the sugar-makers purchase the juice of the cane, after it 
has been boiled down to a certain degree ; and pay 9 Rupees iox 
the produce of 1000 canes, which will make 9Maunds, or SO Seeis, 
of Jagory. This gives, 

Of refined white sugar-candy 16 Seers - 8 8 

Of refined white soft sugar - 35 Seers - - 0 12 5 

Of blown sugar-candy - 99 Seers - -0 5IIj 

Of brown soft sugar - AO Seers - -Odd 
The cost of the materials is nearly - ~ -044 
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Eitlier tlie expenses or the profits of this manufactui e, therefore, CH ^TEli 

are immense The fine ivhite soft sugai is made np into a kind of 

paste, which is put into moulds of a vaiiety of foims, and thus ^ 

hardens into, solid masses, -that aic presented to guests atmaniages, 

or on other gieat occasions; which seems to he the leason of the 

enormous price of this inanufactufeT The ait dflnaking thisjiaste 
1 1 
is also a secret , ' i 

Havma“takeh~some ofYlie. cultivators‘to the cane-fields^ they 

O t j 

showed me a plot which, they said_ would pijoduce a hundied 
Maiihds of Jagory ; and' thcy observed, that ;eveiy hole, in ivhich' 
two cuttings aie planted, „sh6uld' -produce fioln-fi-to 10 ripe canes. 

By measuring this field, and allowing for the distance occupied by' 
each hole, I found 'that^it'would planlTSOOO dohl^Fehcuttings ,-but, 
as some holes fail entirely, I shall only take the average number of- 


canes from each hole at between six and seven, and then the pio- 
duce of the field will agree peifectly with the two of Ja~ 

gory, stated by the sugar boilers to be what could he obtained from 
1000 canes. I look upon this, theiefore, as good data for a calculation , 
and, extending the measurement, I find that the acre should produce 
about 140 Maunds of Jagory, or 30 hundred- weight of this rude 
mateual, which is capable of being made into 15 hundred-weiglit 
of raw sugar, worth 22/ 156. Of this, however, one third must 
he deducted for the expense of manufactme, leaving 15/. 3^ 4(t 
an acre to be divided between the government and cultivator. 
Of this the government nominally gets' one half,, hut the_ded_uc- 
tions made on a division aie veiy great.^ Rome sugar-land' heier is. 
wateied by the machine called Tatam, an expense which it can well 
beai. In this case, the farmei, foi his additional tiolible, gets one 
quaitei ot the goveinment’s shaie. ' ' , 


The sugar miUs which the people heie, as well as eveiy wherd in Sugat-m,U. 
\\\o bira Snbadaiy, use, aie two cylinders wrought by a' perpetual 
screw, and two bullocks Qi'igure 34), but seven times in the. 24 
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liouis the bullocks aie changed. The mill goes night and day ; atid, 
by the labour of 14 bullocks, expresses 7000 canes, which pioducc 
14 Mau7ids of Jagory^ 01 7 Maimds of raw sugar, equal to 1^ hun- 
dred-weight. To any one of our JVe^t India planters, the wretched 
state of meNianics among the Hindus will, from this, be very evi- 
dent, yet, miserable as this machine seems to be, it appears tome 
better adapted for the purpose to which it is applied, than the mill 
in use at Chenapatam. So far as a very slight knowledge of Jamaica 
IV ill enable me to judge, the sugar planteis of the JVest IndieshinvQ 
a decided advantage over those of Hindustan in climate, soil, car- 
nage, and skill both in agriculture aud mechanics; but the enor- 
mous piice of labour must always be a heavy diawback on them, 
wlnle they continue the piesent system of keeping up the popula- 
tion by slaves imported fiom Africa. 

17th July . — In the morning I went three cosses to Bliidi-caray, a 
small fortified village situated on the side of Nandi-durga, which 
is opposite from Ckica Bala-pio'a. I passed thumgh among the hills 
b}^ the side of Chin' -ray a~conda , from whence, it is said, springs the 
Pennar, or, the Utara Pmdkani, as it is called in the Sanskrit. This 
river luns toward the north; and the Palar, which springs fiom 
Nandi, luns to the south. These hills may therefore be looked upon 
as the highest pait of the country in the center of the land, south 
fiom the Krishna The sources of the K&vkri and Tungabhadra, 
towards the western side, are probably higher. 

Among the hills of Nandi-durga is much fertile land, now covered 
with Bamboos, and useless tiees, but which, with a little encourage- 
ment, might be brought into cultivation this, however, would be 
improper, until there be a number of people, and a quantity of 
stock, sufficient to occupy all the lands that have foimerly been 
cultivated, but aie now waste. Such, at least, is the opinion of the 
Amildar, v ho is a sensible man. 

I took an opportunity, in company with this Amildar, of examin- 


Hindr nian- 
nerb. 
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ing h\to the niatiagemcnt of the Zr7C insect ; and foi this purpose 
Ave collected all the people who lollow that cmplo;s »ncnt. I have 
always found, that the moie of any class of people wcic assembled, 
the more likely I was to get just infoimation . not that all of them 
spoke; some one oi two men gcnciallv answcicd my qvicslions; 
but they did it without feai of reflexions fioin tliosc ulio might 
otherwise have been absent ; as e^ C13 one, ifhc chose, had an oppoi- 
tunity of speaking The //mrf»<;of all descriptions, so far as I have 
observed, are indeed \ciy desirous of having c^ ei} kind of business 
discussed in public assemblies. 

The people who manage the Lac insect, in the hills near Nandi- Lac insect. 
duraa^ are of the cast called JVoddam ; and for ‘the exclusive use 
of the trees they pay a rent to government. The tree on which 
the insect feeds is the Jala, nhichis ncaily iclated to the Saul of 
Bengal, or the Shorca of Ga'itner, and perhaps the Fatiui Cltincf^is 
of Linnteus. All the trees that I saw heic neic small, not c.xcccd- 
ing eight or ten feet 111 height; and their giouth was kept doiiii 
by the insect and us managers , ’foi this sue amuers best The 
tree, left to itself, grows to a large size, and is good tinibei. For 
feeding the insect, it thrives very well in a dry barren soil ; and is 
not planted, but alloved to spring up spontaneously as nature di- 
rects It is often choked by other tiees, and dcstiojed b^^ Bam- 
hooi, whicli, by rubbing one against anothei, in this and region, 
frequently take fire, and lay vaste the neighbouring woods. By 
lemoiing all other trees fiom the places v.diere the Jala natuially 
glows, and perhaps by planting a few tices on some other bills, 
and protecting them from being choked as they giadually piopa- 
gate themselves, the Lac insect might be raised to any extent on 
lands now totally useless, and never capable of being rendered 
aiable. In Kardha, or from about the middle of October to the 
■middle of Isovember, the Lac is ripe. At that time it surrounds 
almost every small branch of the tree, and destioys almost eveiy 
leaf, iiie blanches intended for sale are then cut off, spread out 
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on mats, and dried in the sliade A tree or two, that are fullest of 
•the insect, arepiescrved to propagate thel)iecd, and of those a 
small branch is tied to every tree in the month Chaifra, or from 
about the middle of I'^Iaich to the middle of April; jit which time 
the trees again shoot out 3 0 ung blanches and leaves. TlieZtzc dried 
on the sticks is sold to the merchants of Balahari, Gutti, Banga- 
lore, &c , and according to the quantity raised, and to the demand, 
vaiies in puce, from 5 to 20 Fanams ^iMaimd. This is vhatis called 
stidi-iac. In my account of Bangalore, I have given the process for 
dyeing with this substance ; which, after the d}'e has been extracted, 
is formed into seed and shell lac. 

I found the countiy beyond the hills more desolate than that 
near Chica Bala-pura One third of what has formeily been cul- 
tivated is not occupied , man}^ of the villages are entirely de- 
seited, and have continued so ever since the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis. The people sa}--, that the}' v ere then afflicted with five 
great evils . a scaicity of ram, followed by that of corn; and three 
invading, and one defending army, all of which plundered the 
countr}’, and prevented giain fiom being cariied from places where 
it might have been procuied ; but, in destiuction, the armies of the 
JMaratiahs, and of the Sultan, were eminently active , and the 
greater part of the people perished from vmnt of food. In this last 
wfir they met with no disturbance from the aimies, but three 
fouiths of their cattle perished b}^ disease. This was not owing to 
a want of forage, of v.hich thf’re was plenty ; but is by the natives 
attributed to an infection, v ch was propagated from the cattle 
of the armies besieging Seringapatani. Between Color and Clnca 
Bala-pin a Xhe^difeasehzs this jmar again made its appeaiance; but 
it has not j^t come to this side of the hills. 

The v^ole land near Bhidi-coray has formerly been cultiv^ated ; 
and th§f champaign country seems to extend far to the westward, 
whe^, at the distance of thiity-two miles, Siva-ganga rears its co- 
nical head. The Ragy is now coming up, and makes a wretched 
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appearance; for in every field tlicre is more grass than corn. CIIAPTI'R 
Notwithstanding the many ploughings, the fields arc full of grass- 
roots, which are indeed of great length, very tenacious of life, Jub i7. 
sprout at every joint, and are of course diflicult to remove ; but 
a good harrow would effect much. The farmers of this country 
are abundantly industrious ; but their want of skill is conspicuous 
in every operation. 
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18th Jul^ I went two cosses to Bw'ra^ Pedda, Doda, or 
Great Bala-pura, as it is called in the Mussulman, Teluiga, 
Karnata, and English languages. All the country through which I 
passed has formerly been under cultivation; but now it is almost 
entirely unoccupied. 

On the dissolution of the T^ijaya-mgara kingdom, Ndr/iyana 
Swdmiy the Polygat' of Bala-pitra, assumed independency ; and in 
the fort, remains of his castle, surrounded as usual by temples, may 
still be traced. On the invasion by the Mogul army under Cossim 
Khdn, the Polygar was obliged to give up this open part of his 
country, and to retire to Chica Bala-pura, situated nearer his strong- 
holds. Doda Bala-pura formed then one. of the seven districts of 
the Sira government ; but it was soon wrested from the Mussulmans 
by the Marattahs. On their decline again, after the battle oiPan^ 
mput, it was seized by the Nizam, who gave it as a Jaghir, or feu, 
to Abbass Klmlt Khan, a native of the place. He enlarged the fort 
to its present size, made very good gardens after the Mussulman 
fashion, and built a palace with all conveniencies suitable to his 
rank. On the growth of Hyder's power, however, he was under 
the necessity of giving up the place without resistance ; but not 
choosing to enter into that adventurer’s service, whom he con- 
sidered as his inferior in rank, he returned with his children into 
the lower Carnatic, and entered into the service of the Nabob of 
Arcot. One of his wives and her grandson refused to follow him; 
aijd these live now in the fort upon a small pension that was granted 
them by Hydcr, and which has been continued by the Company. 

Q 
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The fort, considering that it is hmlt entnoly of nnid, is \ o v h'rL'c, t \\ \\ i \ t. 
and vcr> strong. All nUhni, as usual, is .i <ad henp of uihlusb .'ini 
confusion. The Asair Khmw Ahhn«: K huh Khan is hovon a ’’ i 
liandsomc budding. In tins kind of {enudc the Mussulnnns ofslu: 

Dcc( 7», infected by the superstition of tluii nnghhours voidnp 
Allah undci the foim of a human hand, painted on a board brt'.'i ^ n 
two figures that rcpicscnl the sun and moon. 

One side of the foil is surrounded In gardens, and the otlur 
three sides liy the town of Jinla-jnn a, which contains COnfi hnu'-t 
and is fortified with a mud w.ill and hedge In this town w.a*- iio.u 
il/ccr Saduc, the detestable minister of the l.atc .S'lUnn. He adorned 
Ins natn c place by a garden, which, together with that ol ,}ohn^s 
Khuli Khan, is kept up h^ the Jl/r/a. 

19lh and COth remained at Doda Balay’iuia, making some J»H ip.co 

inquiries. 

The Go///?; iq or, as they arc called in their own language, the r.. 
GoUcmanlu, arc a tribe of Tclin^ana descent .nid must he disini- 
guished from the Cadu, or Cairidjf Gonlunt, who keep cattle; v ith . 

■whom they neithei cal lu cuiuniuii, nor intennnri} . 'flu s are one 
of the tribes of Si'tdra, whose duty it is to cuUl\ato the giound, and 
to act as the village militia This cast has, besides, a p.iriicukir 
duty, the transporting of money, both belonging to the pnbltc and 
to indniduals. It is said, that thc\ may he safely intiiisted with 
any sum; foi, each man carrying a certain \alue, they tr.nel in 
bodies numerous in proportion to the sum put uuder then thai'>-e * 
and they consider thcmscUes hound in honour to diem dercncc\jf 
their trust; of course, they defend thcmschcs sigorously, and arc 
all armed , so that robbers ncvci venture to .attack them. They 
have hereditary chiefs called G of ngai it, who w’Uh the usual cmnuil 
settle all di-iputes, and punish all tiansgrcssions against the udes of 
cast. The most flagrant is the ciniicz/lcmcnt of money intrusted lo 
their caie On this crime bcin_i piovcd .ig.unot any of the cast 
the GoUigaru applies to tUc AmUckr, oi cis il magistrate, and, has in<^ 
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Smaller offences are atoned for by tbe guilty person giving an en- 
July 19, 20. tertainment. In cases of adultery, tbe chief collects four elders, 
wbo admonish the woman to a more decent conduct. If she be 
repentant, the husband takes her back ; but if she be impudent, he 
divorces her. After the age of puberty the girls continue to be 
marriageable, and a man may marry as many of them as he can 
maintain, or procure ; for the former is not difficult, the women 
being very industrious, both in the field and in spinning. They 
are divided into several families, Miitsarlu, Beinday, Molu, Sadala- 
wanhi, Perbidaluj and Toralay. These are like the Gdtrams of the 
Brahmans ; the intermarriage of two persons of the same family 
being considered as incestuous. They call the proper god of the 
cast Krislma Swdim, who is one of the incarnations of Vishnu ; and 
they allege, that he was bom of their cast both by father's and 
mother’s side. Tlie Bi'ahmans allege, that the mother of this great 
w'arrior v/as of the Goala^ or cow-keeper cast; in which, perhaps, 
they are well founded ; and they pretend, that a Brhhman con- 
descended to impregnate her, which is not improbable. The Gol- 
laicanlu offer sacrifices to the Saktis. They pray to Kdla Bhairava 
(terrific time] ; but the women do not appease his wrath by sacri- 
ficing their fingers, like the female Morasu above described. They 
think, that after death good men become a kind of gods ; and they 
offer sacrifices to these spirits : bad men become devils. They know- 
nothing of transmigration. They bury the dead, and sometimes 
take the vow of Ddseri. They are allowed to eat animal food, 

. and to drink spirituous liquors. Although their Guru wears the 
Linga, they do not He is a Jangama, named Malamiara Szcirriy 
who lives at Map&k&li Conda, about 14 miles north from hence. 
On his followers he bestows holy water ; and for ever}’^ marriage 
accepts of a Fanam, although he does not attend the ceremony. This 
tribe seems not to be much attached to any sect ; as its members 
also take holy water from the Gurus of the A’ayngar Brahmans, 
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and bestow on those persons charity in money and gram. At their ClIA PrER 
marriages, at the new moons, at births, and at the Tpdanu, as the 
annual commemoration of the death of their parents is called m ^ 
the Telnign language, the Panch&nga, or village astrologer, reads 
prayers (Mantrams), which are by them reckoned of great efficacy, 
as they are in a language which they do not understand. 

The Cicnsa IFocidigaru aie a tribe of Sudra of Kama fa descent, 
who are properly cultivators, and who formed a part of the Can- 
dashara, or native militia Their hereditary chiefs are called Gaudas, 
whether they are head-men of villages or not. The Gauda by ex- 
communication, or by the mulct of an entertainment, settles dis- 
putes, and punishes transgressions against the rules of cast. In 
cases of adultery, the head-man, assisted b}’’ his council, inquires 
into the matter If the man has been of the same cast, the adul- 


teress is only reprimanded, the husband of course retaining the 
power of giving her corporal punishment, although he rarely pro- 
ceeds to such extremities ; but if the man has been of a strange 
cast, the adulteress is excommunicated. They can all intermarry, 
and the men are allowed to take several wives The women are 


very industrious spinners, and labourers in the field, and continue 
to be marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought’ to be\ 
buried alive with their husband’s bodies, and some of the moie^ 
strict people regret that the custom has become entirely obsolete. 
They are allowed to eat animal food, but not to drink spirituous 
liquors. Some of them can read, and write accompts. They all 
worship the Sakhs, by sacrificing animals, which they afterwards 
eat. They believe, that after death the spirits of good men become 
a kind of gods, and, by sending dreams, warn men. of what is tO' 
happen Bad men, after death, become devils, but have no power 
over the living. To the sainted spirits they offer sacrifices Some 
of them take the vow of D&seri, and some pray to Dharma R&ja. 
The PancMnga, or village astrologer, reads Mantrams to them at 
marriages and births, and in some places attends at the annual 
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CHAPTER commemoration of their parents’ death ; but in other places those 
who have taken the vow of D&seri attend at this ceremony. They 
are divided into two religions. One sect worships Siva : these do not 
wear the Linga; but their Guru is a Lingabania Einaru, called Nan~ 
jaya^ who lives near 'Colar: he comes occasionally, distributing holy 
water, and accepting charity. The other sect worships Vuhmi^ and 
follows the hereditary chiefs of the A'ayngai\ who on their occa- 
sional visits distribute holy water, and accept of charity. 

The Lali-Gundaru deny theii being Sudras, and say that they are 
Linga Banijigas ; but that race will neither eat in their houses, nor 
give them their girls in marriage. They are a tribe of Karnataka 
descent. They are farmers, bullock-hirers, gardeners, builders of 
mud walls, and traders in straw and other small merchandize : but 
they never take sei vice as Batigaru, or hinds. They have hereditary 
chiefs called Ijyamdnas ; who, as usual, with the assistance of a 
council, settle disputes, and punish transgressions against the rules 
of cast, by mulcting the offender in an entertainment, or by a tem- 
porary excommunication. In cases of adultery, the chief and his 
council fiist investigate the business. If they find it proved, that a 
woman has been guilty of a connexion with a man of a strange 
i cast, the priest (fVodear) is called, and in his presence she is ex-" 
' communicated ; but, if she has only betowed her favours on a man 
of the cast, her husband turns her away, and she may live with any 
unmarried peison of the cast as a concubine. The men are allowed 
to have a number of wives ; and even after the age of puberty the, 
women continue to be marriageable. The sex are very industrious, 
both at spinning, and working in the fields. This cast buiy the dead; 
and, although they offer sacrifices to the Salehs, are not allowed 
either to drink spirituous liquors, or to eat animal food. They pray 
to the spirits of good men, thinking that they are the oocdsion of 
dreams which foietel future events , but they know not what be- 
comes of the spiiits of bad men after death. Some of them are 
worshippers of Vislmii, and some of Jswara. The Gziru of the former 
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course tlie Sxoami marries. The eldest son, on the death of his fa- 
ther, becomes an incarnation of Sim; while the younger brothers 
are considered merely as holy men, but follow begging as their 
profession ; for in this country that is esteemed the most honourable 
employment. They reside in the Matam^ or college, with their 
brother, and accompany him in his travels among the disciples. 
The daughters of this sacred family never marry persons of lower 
birth ; but when there is a scarcity of wpmen for the use of the 
men, they condescend to take the daughters of the Emulnaru, who 
among this sect are a kind of nobility. These do not intermarry 
with the populace ; but they follow lay professions, and are not in 
-exclusive possession of ‘the office of hereditary chief. In the two 
other sects of this cast, there are no EmidnariL The Br&liman Gtiru, 
and Mumsxcara SiCami, are considered as of equal rank. The Lin- 
gabanta Jangamas are not by this cast considered as their Gurus; 
but they receive charity, by which a kind of authority is implied. 
They give nothing to the DhAnga Jangamas. They do not know 
t\\^tMunisxwaraSwAmii is possessed of any books : when he bestows the 
Linga, he prays extemporarily in the vulgar tongue. At marriages, 
and the ceremonies which are performed for their deceased parents, 
the Panchanga and mendicant Brahmans attend, and read Mail- 
tra)ns. On these occasions the Jangamas also attend, and besides 
receive the whole profit of births and funerals. They bury the 
dead, and their widows ought to accompany them in the grave ; 
but this custom has becdme obsolete. Widows cannot marry again, 
such an action, indeed, being considered as intolerably infamous, 
my informers lost all patience when I asked the question. The men 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but cannot divorce them for any 
cause except adultery.' Tliey are not allowed to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors. 

I here find, that besides the tradesmen, there are three divisions 
among the /F/wf/zara , and that the customs of each differ consi- 
derably in different villages, as might be natuially expected among 
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CHAPTER and write ageompts. Although they do not wear the Lwga, they 
reject the 'Brahmmis as Gums, and follow Cari-Basxca Uppa, who 
July J 9 , 20. admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray to Awara. He 
as usual receives Dharma, or charity, and on every marriage has a 
sinall fee. At bu ths, marriages, funerals, new moons, and the an- 
nual celebration of their parents’ decease, the Panchmga reads 
Mantrams ; but the Jangamas share in the piofits, as on all these 
occasions the}’^ receive charity. 

Smartal I found here three Smartal Brahmans, who weie reckoned men of 

and origin of They said, that the saci ed cast is divided into at least 

two thousand tribes, which, fiom hatred to one another, never In- 
tel marry; for they might do so without infringuig the rules of 
cast. It is considered as incestuous for two persons of the same 
Gotram to intermarry. The origin of th^Gotrains is thus explained.. 
The fiist Br&limans tliatspiung from the head of Brahmd when he 
created mankind are still alive, and are called Rishis. They are 
endoAved with wonderful poweis, being able to induce the gods 
to pel form whatever they please. This power they obtained by long 
fastmg and prayer; and they continue to pass their time in these 
exeicises, bvmg iu veiy retired places, and having been very sel- 
dom seen, especially in these degenei ate days. Each of these Rishis 
had children, and each became thus the founder of a G 6 tram- aR 
his descendants in the male line constituting one family. Every 
Gdtram possesses Vaidiha, LoJcika, and Numbi, or Svoa~Brahmana, as 
this last set are called by the Smartal. 

Merchants Rom Tadepatry, on the Pewwrtr. river, come to Boda 
Rala-pura, and bring chmtses, ipuslins, turbans,, and handkerchiefs.” 
they take away Jagor,y and cash. The merchants of Saliem bring 
muslins, cotton cloths with red borders, blueeotton cloths, and tur*- 
bans : they take a.way money, with which they repair tb Bangalore, 
and purchase betel-nut. From Alaragunda, in the Duab, merchants, 
bring bine cotton cloth, cotton thread, Terrajapomca, and dates : 
they take a,way Jugory^ and cash.^ with which, on, the road back 
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they purchase coco-nuts. From Chintamoiui, north fiom Colar, C'lUPtr.n 
merchants biing coloured cotton cloths rvith silk holders, muslins, 
turbans, and coaise cloths made by the Tbgo^u^ancl IVhaUiaru , and Jub Ui,20 
they take back cash. The manufactureis of the place cany tlicir 
cloths to Ser'ingapatom. All the cotton wool is imported by mci- 
chants from Salohon and Novaguuda, who take hack Sngoiy and 
cash. The commerce of the place is inconsiderable; the tiaders 
seem to uant enterprise, and never vcntinc fiom home ; but tlicy 
complain of the want of capital The SuUan, after having as usual 
distressed them, by forcing upon them a quantity of goods at an 
extravagant rate, removed tliem to a new toun which lie was 
budding at Nandi-dio'ga , and they had thrown most of tlicii valu- 
able effects into that fortress when it was stoiincd by the aimy of 
Lord Cornwallis. By these misfortunes they arc i educed to great 
povert 3 ^ Five years ago, the Sultan having then given up the ca- 
price of a new town, they weic allowed to return home 

There are here many kitchen gardens, whicli pay a liigher rent Gardens 
than the ground employed for the cultivation of giain This soil 
is rather poor, but the water is near the surface. They do not cul- 
tivate Ragp, wheat, nor turmeiic, and the most valuable produc- 
tions that they have are onions, garlic, and capsicum. The maize 
thrives better than at Silagutta, growing seven or eight feet high, 
and producing four or five heads. The gardeners, hou ever, lemove 
all except one; and allege, that the plant is notable to buns* moie 

r* • ^ ^ 

to perfection. The same prejudice against the gram prevails hcie, 
as elsewhere in this country. When I asked if they ever made it 
into flour, my question was considered as a joke, or perhaps as au 
absurdity, at which the people could not help laughing. As a se- 
cond crop, radishes follow maize. 

The Amildar is endeavouring to introduce the manufacture of Sugar, 
sugar. He has made advances to the Brahmans who understand ' 
the art; and, to begin the experiment, has planted 50.000 holes. 

He thinks to he able to undeisell the sugar-candy of China at' 
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Serhigapatam. He says, tliat the manner of refining the raw sugar 
is by boiling it with milk ; which, by its coagulation, would no 
doubt ansvrer the purpose, but the process must be expensive. 

In some places of this vicinity, the ground for sugar-cane is wa- 
tered by the machine which the a^Iussulmans call Puclally, and tlie 
natives Capily, It consists of two bags of skin raised b}’ a cord 
passing over a pulley, and drawn by two oxen, or buffaloes, de- 
scending on an inclined plane. Tlie great imperfection of this 
contrivance seems to be, that the cattle are forced to reascend tlie 
inclined plane backwards ; but it appears to be a manner of raising 
water very capable of being improved, so as to become highly va- 
luable, One man manages both the cattle ; but these work only 
one half of the day ; so that the PacAa/Zy requires the labour of 
one man and four beasts. The cultivators here reckon, that one 
Puckally will raise as much water as nine men working with the 
largest Yatom, on vhich two men v ork the lever ; or as seven men 
each working a single Yatam. This seems to confirm my opinion 
of the superiority of this last mentioned machine. The cost of the 
cattle is not reckoned to be more than that of one man, as they get 
no other pro^ ision than the straw of the farm, which they convert 
into manure, tind which Avould otherwise be lost. Those who raise 
sugar-cane have two fields, on which they alternately raise that 
plant and Rogy. If they use the Capily for watering their cane, 
they pay a money-rent, vhich is reduced in proportion to their 
trouble ; but if the}' obtain a supply of water from a reservoir, the 
government takes one half of the crop. 

Above the Ghats asses are a kind of cattle much used. Every 
washerman keeps three or four females, and a male. The super- 
fluous males, as I have had occasion to mention, are sold to \arious 
kinds of petty traders The breed is veiy* small, no pains being 
taken to improve it ; nor indeed to keep it from growing vorsc, 
unless it mav be considered as haviim alreadv arrived at the ulti- 
mate degree of imperfection. For the purpose of breeding mules, 
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tlie late Siiltau introduced some fine asses fiom Arabia; but the CII 
piejudices of his subjects were so strong, that nothing could be 
done Tire animal is indeed considered so impure, as to be beneath Juh ^9, 20 . 
the notice of every person who has any kind of claim to rank ; and 
my questions on the subject weie rather disagreeable. Black asses 
are not uncommon, and white ones are sometimes to be seen ; but 
neither constitute a different breed. The asses get nothing to eat, 
except what, m the intervals of labour, they can pick up about the 
village. When the crop is on the giound, they are tied up at night; 
but at othei seasons they are allowed to roam about, and, in order 
to prevent them from wandering too far, theii fore feet are tied 
togethei. The males aie never castrated, and the best are always 
sold off by the washeimen, which are principal causes of the dege- 
neracy of the breed. At three years of age the females begin to 
breed, and some have every year a colt, while othei s breed once 


only in three years. The colt sucks, till its mother is again big. 

The idea of the milk being ever used by men is reckoned too ab- 
suid to be credible. A common mark of disgiace for criminals^ is 
the being forced to ride on an ass; and even the waslvermen aie 
unwilling to acknowledge that they ever defile themselves so far 
as to nde on this animal. A good male, three or four years old, 
sells for 10 Fanams (6s. SH') , a female of the same age sells for 
the same price An ass’s burthen is reckoned thirty-six See 7 's of 

about 761b.; with which they wilL daily travel two cosses, 
or nearly seven miles. 

21st /w/y.— I went five cosses to 2bn% JBaw, Mah&Aali- juiyci. 
dio’gu, passing chiefly through a barren hilly country, totally uncul- ^PP^arance 
tivated, and covered with busheaor coppice- wood. It is part of a 
hilly chain that comes toward the west from the noith of Co/ar, 
and meets at right angles the chain that extends north fiom Ca~ 
pala-durga. This chain running east and west is called a Ghat, and 
the country to the north of it is said to be below the Ghats. The 
AThole of it is watered by branches of the Utara Pmdlan'i, or Fennar 
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them paits of the country. 

July 21. ^ The Baydaru are of two kinds, Kamata, and Telinga. The fer- 
tile Bayaaru. incP wear the Linga, and aie said to be numerous near Raya-durga. 

Those in the north-eastern paits of the dominions 

are of Telinga descent, and retain that language. They seem to be 
the true Sudra cultivators and military of Tehng&na, and to have 
been inti oduced in great numbers into the southein countries of 


the peninsula, when these became subject to Andray or Telmgana 
princes. The Telinga Baydas neither intermarry, nor cat m common 
Avith those of Karnata extiaction. Among themselves they can all 
eat together; but, in order to keep up the purity of the race, they 
never marry, except in families whose pedigree is well known. 
Like the BrAhmans, they are divided into a number of families, of 


which a male and female can never intermarry. They have also 


among them a race of nobles called Chimalas, Among these are the 
hereditary chiefs, who punish transgressions against the rules of 
cast, and who are called Gotugarii. From this class of nobles were 
also appointed the feudal loids, vulgarly called Polygai'S ; but who 
assumed to themselves the Sanskrit title Sansthanika. Civil dif- 
fci ences in this tribe are made up in assemblies of the heads of fami- 
lies, the hereditary chiefshaving become almost extinct. No heavier 


punishment was ever inflicted by these than the mulct of an enter- 
tainment. The Boydani ought by biith to be soldiers, and hunters 


of tigers, boars, deer, and other noble game, and ought to support 
themselves by cultivating the ground. They are both farmers and 
hinds, 'and sometimes act as Talliari, a low village officer. They are 
permitted to eat fowds, sheep, goats, hogs, deer, and fish, and to 


drink spiiituous liquors The men are allowed to take many wnves, 
but can only divoiccthcra for adultery The v/omen are veiy in- 
dustrious, both at home and in the field ; and even after the age of 
pubcity continue to be marriageable. Widow's are not expected to 
sacrifice themselves to the manes of their husbands, but they 
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cannot marry a second time. In some families of the Baydarn, 
however, they may be received as concubines. They bury the dead. ^ 
They believe, that after death wicked men become devils, and that 
good men are born again in a human form. Tlic spirits of men who 
die without having mairied, become Virika; and to their memory 
have small temples aud images erected, wlicre offerings of cloth 
lice, and the like, arc made to their manes. If this be neglected, 
they appear in dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of 
their dut3^ These temples consist of a heap, or cairn of stones, in 
which the roof of a small cavity is supported by two or thicc flags , 
and the inia.-^e is a rude shapeless stone, which is occasionally oiled, 
as in this co^untrj^ all other images are. Female chastity is not at 
all honoured in this v a3^ This superstition seems rather local, than 
as belongi^ng to this cast; for it is followed by all the S'udrasof this 
part of country, and I have not observed it any where else. The 
Baydan^m consequence of vovs made in sickness, take Diwciv, 
tliat is, dedicate themselves to the service of God, both perpetual 
aud temporary. The proper god of the cast is Trimila Dtvaru, to 
whom a celebrated temple is here dedicated. It is an immense 
mass of granite on tlie summit of a low hill. Under one side of it 


CHAPT 11 
YI. 

Jul) 21. 


is a natuial cavity, which is painted red and wdute with streaks of 
reddle and lime. In this cavity is placed a rude stone, as the em- 
blem of the god ; and it is attended by a priest or Pujdn i of the 
cast called Sat&nana. To this place all the Bctydani of the neigh- 
bourhood once a year resort. The then dresses some victuals; 
and having^ consecrated them, by placing them before the idol, he 
divides them among the people. Trtmiila, it must he ohscived, is* 
the name of the hill at TupatJu^ on wdiich the celebrated temple of 
Vishnu^ under the name of Vencaty Ramana, is built The Baydarii- 
never pray to anj of the Sahtis^ except 3 Iarima^ who inflicts the 
small-pox on those vdio offend her. To this ten ible power they, 
offer saciifices, and eat the flesh Then Gimv\s Tnmuk Tata JehL 
rya, an hei editary chvef oHh<^ Sri Faishmmm Brahmans, whegiv^s 
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Jul) 2v>. 


tiiem ChaKrantikam, ZTpaMsa, and lioly water, and, wlien lie visits 
the place, receives from each person one Fanam. At marriages, 
and at the annual commemoration of deceased parents, the Pan- 
clianga acts as Purohita. 

£2d July. — went three cosses to Assaia'u, a village inhabited by 
cultivators, and said to contain five hundred houses, but which looks 
wretchedly poor. On the way, we passed a place which, although 
not so large, was better built. It is called Bomma Sajnudra. The 
couptr}'’ in general is level, but contains several ridges of barren 
hills. It is intersected by the channels of several mountain tor- 
rents, which are wide, and full of sand.; but even now ^hey contain 
no Avater. I am informed, that sometimes, for a little'while after 
very lieavy rains, they are full. The soil in man}’- places is a iich 
black clay ; and, there being no made roads in any part of this 
country, the traA’^elling in the rainy season is A^^iy bad. Ike culti- 
vation is wi etched, and slovenly; a great deal, that has \brmerly 
been cultivated, is now Avaste ; and much that appears to possess a 
very good soil has never been reclaimed. I observed several of the 
leservoirs out ,of repair. The ■people attribute this state of the 
country, partly to the oppression of the former government, and 
partly to an uncommon scarcity of rain that has prevailed for ten 
yeais. The width and dryness of the channels made by the toi- 
lents of former seasons seem to confirm the last mentioned cause. 
They say, that the country does not Avant people, but that, by long 
sufferings, they are disheaitened from working. Lastyeai they had 
no sickness among their cattle, but this fatal disorder has noAV begun 
to make its appeal ance. 

23d July. — ^I Avent three cosses to Doda Bailea, a fortified village 
inhabited by farmers, which contains about fifty houses. By the 
A\ ay I passed tAVo other such places, near which there Avas some cul- 
tivation ; but the Avhole of the other parts of the country Avas 
covered Avith bushes or coppice-wood. The ground Avas no Avhere 
too steep for cultivation ; and, except in a few stony places, the soil 
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seemed tolei ably good. I saw no appearance of Its ever having CllArTER 
been cultivated There is here a small i ivcr, from the bed of which, 
as from the channel of the Palor at Vellore, trenches may be drawn, JuU 23. 
so as at all seasons to give the fields watci. At picscnt it contains 
no water abore ground. 3\Iany of the torrents Irctwccn this and 
the Pemiar, in the rrewly acquired dominions of the Nizam, afloid 
a similar supply of water. Irr others, the streams arc shut up by dams 
or Anacuts, and forced into large rcscivoiis. Tiic people nr the 
share of the dominions have ahead) cxpciicnced 


the imbecility and rapaert)' of that government ; and have begun 
to retiie into the dominions of the J\Ii/i>orc Jxi'ija, where thcic is 
plenty of room For a centuiy past this place has been subject to 
Mysore, although it was separated fioiir the capital by the hlussul- 
nran government of Siia In the mean time many of the neigh- 
bouring Durgas, oi hill forts, m ith the tenitorics belonging to them, 
continued subject to their original Polygnrs, who were mostly rob- 
bers, till the wdrole wxie finally expelled b/ Tippoo. In the wai of 
Lord CorirwaUi'. this place suffered extremely, as Piirscram B/iom's 
army w'as encamped some days in the neighbourhood. This, joined 
to the famine, and to Tippoo' s government, both bcfoic and since, 
has reduced the country and population to a very low state. 

24tli J/i/y.— I rvent two cosses to Madliu-giri, or Honey-hill, a July 24 . 
strong Piirga, wdiich is surrounded on all sides by hills From 
Bailea, these hills appealed as a connected chain, and are a part of 
that ridge which runs north horn Capala-iliaga ; but on entering 
among them, I found narrow vallies winding through in all direc- 
tions. The hills are rocky and bare ; but in many places the soil 
of the valhes is good. In some places there are coco-nut gardens; 
but many of the cleared fields are noiv unoccupied, and a great 
deal of good ground seems never to have been reclaimed. 

The vitvf of Madhii-gm, on approaching it from tlie east, is much 

finer than that of any hill-fort that I have seen. The woiks here 
VoL. T. o A 
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CHAPTER make a veiy conspicuous appearance; whereas in general they are 
scarcely visible, being hidden by the immensity of the rocks on 
July which they are situated. On the fall of the Vjjai/a~7iagara monarchy, 

this place belonged to a Polygar named Chiccnppa Gauda ; but more 
than a centuiy ago it came into the possession of the Mysore fa- 
mily. Mul R/ijn built the foi tress of stone, which formerly had 
been only of mud. Here also he built a palace, in the suburbs he 
lebuilt a laige temple ; and ncai it he made fine gardens, and the 
handsomest building foi the icception of tiavcllers that I havescen 
in India. Unfot tunately, it is now ruinous. The foi tifications weie 
improved to their picsent form b} Ilydcr , the place in his time 
was a consideiablc mait, and possessed some manufactures, having 
a hundred houses occupied by weavcis. A MaratiaJi chief, named 
Madi RoWf held it foi seven years IlydePs government, having 
seized it after the victoiy which his countiymcn gained at Touurn. 
When he was foiccd to letiie, he plundeied the town of every thing 
that he could cairy away; and with the cxaggciation usual in Hin- 
dustan, the place is said to have then been so rich, that he disdained 
to lemove any thing less valuable than gold. The oppiessions of 
Tippoo had neaily mined the place, when the desti action was com- 
pleted by thQ Maratiah chxQ? Bubeunt Roxo, one of Pursci’am Bhoxo's 
officeis. Although he besieged the foi t five months, he was unable 
to take it. His aimy was nunieious, exaggeiated by native ac- 
counts to 20,000 men; but they weie a mere labble, a banditti 
assembled by the Polygars, who foimeily were dispossessed of the 
neighbouring strong-holds, and who then hadventuied back under 
the protection of Lord Coinwalhs. When that nobleman gave peace' 
to the Sultan, these ruffians had entiiely mined every open place w 
the neighbourhood ; but they were immediately aftei wards dispersed 
by the Sultan, who pursued with so much activity the 500 Maratiah 
hoise which had joined this labble, that twenty only escaped with 
their chief. The place has ever since been m a veiy languishing 
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condition, but is beginning to revive Pitrnea lias appointed a bro- 
tber-in-law of bis own to be Amildar, and gives the inhabitants 
considerable encouragement. 

From the 25th till the 29th of Juhj-l remained at Madhu-gm, 
chiefly employed in taking an account of the cultivation of this north 
countiy; which, as I have observed befoie, diffeis considerably 
from that to the southwaid of NandiAurga. It also differs fiom l^cmdi- 
that on the west side of this ridge of hills towards Sira ; and its ^ 
extent may be reckoned from thence east to near Chica Bala-pura, 
and from Nandi-durga north to Penu-conda. 

Previous to examining the state of agriculture here, it must be Weights and 
observed, that Madi Row introduced a new set of weights and inea- 
suies, which, notwithstanding all Tippoo's efforts to the contrary, 
continue still to be used. They aie explained in the accompanying 
table 

Table of Weights and Measures at Madhu-gm. 

The Cucha Weight. 

lb 0,025244= 1 Dudu. 

22 Budus—l Seer =lb 0,555368 
48 Seers =1 i)/aunrf=lb. 26,657664. 

The Pncka Measure. 

Cubical inches 74,81166 &c.=l Seer. 

If Seer r=l Piiddi/ = Winchester bushel 0,054199 


4 Puddles =l Bulla ------- 0,208777 

l6 Bullas =1 Wocula, or Cologa - - 3,40436 
20 Woculas~l Candaca ------ 66,808333 icc. 


All accompts are kept in Canter' -ray a Pagodas and Fanams. In all 
the districts near this, the rate of exchange, for different coins, is 
nominally regulated according to the Niruc; that is, made by the 
officer commanding at P auguda, or Paughur as we call it , but the 
Shrofs (Sardf), or money-changers, vary a little from this ; not 
rom a greater accuracy m the valuation of the coins, but for rea- 
sons that are prevalent all over India, and the nature of which is 
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CHAPTER known to this class of men alone. The Balia, or money paid to tlie 
Shrof for exchanging a Sullany Pagoda into Fanams, is 2 Dudus, 
July 25, «Suc. or nearly 0,9 per cent, and by those who have lived in Bengal 
must be considered as veiy moderate. Besides, the Shrof values 
the Fanam at ^css than the Ntruc docs ; yet the value put 

on it by the officer is less than its intiinsic woith ; for the regula- 
tion whicli he has made fixes its value at -jij- of a Sultany Pagoda ; 
and 12,913 Fatmms contain as much pure gold, as the Sultany Pa- 
goda. In all calculations I shall use the Seringapatam rate of ex- 
change, and take the Fanam at of a Pagoda. The Company’s 


Trmula 

Na^afid. 


Division of 
lands. 


Itiraittmha, 
or watered- 
lands. 


Rupee passes here foi 56 Dudia, and the Sullany for 59|-; whereas 
the real proportion is 36 to 56^. 

The first day that I passed hei c was vci y disagi eeable ; as I detected 
the people lying to me in the grossest mannei ; and on account of 
the AmildaFs connections, the messenger who accompanied me was 
afraid to speak. I at length met with an acting Gauda, or renter 
of some villages, named Trimula Nayaka, fiom whom I received the 
intelligence which I consider as the most aeeurate that I procuied 
duiing my whole journey. Trimula Nayaka is the family name of 
the Madura R/ijas, and m fact my new acquaintance was of that 
house His ancestor ivas a bi other of the then reigning prince, 
who, in a dispute, was savage enough to threaten the life of so near 
a relation. The younger brothei in tins necessity was forced to 
eraigiate, and came to this country, where many oXh.er Poly gai's of 
extraction then lived , for it must be obseived, that the 
last race of Madina Rhjas weie of Telinga descent, and were Poly- 
gars, who assumed indipendence on the oveithroAvof their so\e- 
reign, the king ot Vij ‘ya-nagaia. 

The cultivated lands in this country, defined, as before, as ex- 
tending fiom Nandi to Penu-conda, and from Chica Bala-pura to 
Madhu-giri, Siie as usual divided into two kinds: Nirarumha, or 
watered-lands ; and Pyrarumba, or dry-field. 

The w^atered-land here includes all the giounds called Tota, or 
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Bagaif, ^ylletlle^ employed for palm plantations, or for kitchen- CHAPTER 
gardens It is Avatered paitly by reservoirs, or Carays , partly by 
Calhvays, Aidiich are channels cut from rivers j and partly by the July 25, &c. 
machines called Capily, and Yatam. The quantity of Avatered- 
land IS nearly equal to that ofdiy-field; and, besides that reserved 
for palm trees and kitchen stuffs, and ndiich is not considerable, is 
divided into two kinds. These two divisions are neaily equal in 
extent ; the one is cultivated chiefly for rice, transplanted Bogy, 
and Jola, the other Avith wheat, Carlay, Mentea, and Jirigny. The 
extent, however, of all the watered land is reckoned by the quan- 
tity of rice seed that Avould be required to sow it. By measuring 
two fields, and taking the medium, I estimate the Candaca of wa- 
tered-land to be 30 acres. 

In the annexed table will be seen the articles that are here j^rtides 
commonly cultivated on the watered-grounds, with seveial parti- uatered- 
culars relating to each. ground. 
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I shall now detail the othci cii cumstanccs ^\hlch attend ihcir cul- CHAPTCR 
tivation. 

On the first division of the natcred-laiids, nee is the greatest Ms 
ciop ; and, ^vhen there is plenty of water, the same ground in the 
couise of the vear giics tno ciops, nhich, from the rcspcctuc 
times of harvest, are called the Kartihd and V<ih{iUi(i crojis The 
former, prorided two crops arc tahen, is the most productive, hut, 
if the Karlila be omitted, the Vomihhu gives a greater icturn 
than the Kariila alone would ha\ c gnen; not, how’cvci, equal to 
the produce of both crops The qu.ilitr ot the gram in both crops 
is the same. For the reasons mentioned at Co!ar, the J aitaUin crop, 


although raised m the dry season, is the one most regularly taken. 
For this crop all the kinds of nee may be sown, for the Kih hka 
crop the Bil^ Sanabutta, and Cm i Cfiomiigy, arc ne\ cr sow n , as w ith 
ram they aie apt to lodge The soil nsoil iov Tnpctfi/~Sa)iaIn({iaj 
Bily-Cfiamiig}/, Co) i-Chaningt/, and But' -Rajah, is MaruUt, or sandy. 
The others^requiie a clay, w'hich in the low grounds is always black 
The led soil is always confined to the rising giounds, and is thcrc- 


foie nei er cultn ated for nee, except when it can be watered by 
machines, and, if the water be nioic than Dly feet from the sur- 
face, these are ne\er used Two men and four oxen can, by means 
of the machine called Capily, supply an acre and a half of ground 
w ith w'ater sufficient to raise a crop of iicc One set works foui 
or five hours in the morning , and the other as much m the even- 
ing. In the day the men do little jobs, but the cattle do no other 
W'ork When this machine is used, the gor ernment docs not divide, 
the crop w'ith the farmer; but, on account of his extraordinaiy 
labour, takes a fixed rent of foui seeds, or else contents itself wuth 
one quarter of the produce. Sixteen seeds may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the average crop of this country, but then the seed, it 
must be obseried, is sown very thick Little rice is, how'ever, 
watered by machinerjs and the kinds chosen are those which 
require the shortest time to come to maturity. 
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seed. 


Cultivation 
for the K6r- 
tika crop. 


Culination 
for the Vai- 
'a! ha crop- 


Tlie manner of cultivating rice, that is in use liere, is the 
Mola, or sprouted-seed ; the manner of piepanng which is as fol- 
lows. The ears must be cut off, the grain beat out immediately, 
and then diied in the sun three or four days. It must be preserved 
in straw or in jars. When wanted for sowing, it must be exposed 
to the sun for a day, and soaked in water all the following night. 
It is then put upon a layer of the leaves of the Yecada, or Asclepias 
gigantea, or of the Harulit^ or Ricinus Palma Cliristi, mixed with 
sheeps dung, and is surrounded by stones, so as to keep it together. 
It is then covered with Banditry leaves (Dodonea viscosa IFilld.), 
and pressed down with a stone. Next morning the upper leaves are 
removed, and a pot of water is thrown on the seed, which must be 
turned with the hand, and then covered again with the leaves and 
stone. Daily, for three or four times, this opeiation must be re- 
peated, and then the sprouts from the seed will be almost an inch 
long. 

For the Kdrfika crop, plough seven times in the cou/se of thiity 
days, tlie ground all the while being inundated. In the next place 
manure the ground with leaves, and tread them into the mud. 
Tlien let olf the water, and sow the seed broad-cast, covering it 
with a little dung. On the 4th day cover the ground with water, 
and immediately afterwards let it run off. Repeat this dail^^ till 
the eighth time, after which the field must be kept constantly in- 
undated to the depth of one inch for ten days, and four inches for 
the remainder. The weedings are at the end of the 6th, 10th, and 
32th weeks from sowing. The season for ploughing continues all 
the months of JyaishtJia and Ashddlia, which this year was from the 
£4th of May to the 2 1st of Jul}". 

For the Vaisalha crop the same process is followed ; but the 
ploughing season is from the 15th of Asrmja till the last of Jlfdrga- 
Arslia ; vhich, this year, vill be from the Sd of October till the l6th 
of December. B3’ this time the whole seed must be sown; and the 
nearer it is done to it, the better. 
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Tlic lca\cs Ubcd licic .as a innmuc for iicc-l.antl arc those of the ClIM’TLn. 
Coghi, or Ga^ega piirpui'Cir , of the Jffm/gnjj, or Jiohmui ;;;///<■, ol !l)c ' I 
Tccacia. or Jsc!cp<a<; giganfcn, ol' (lie Jh^adaj tnr, oj Jlrpthrojglon j ,n .’j, ,\r. 
sidu'oxploidc’!, E IM,, of the Cd/h, ot Jhijdin) biuin 7 d malh , .uul ol 
ihc Jlti Is Lllu a plant not j I't tlc‘'Ouh( (1. 

Prom rice ground, in jdacc of the KaXiln eiop, or Xat' Trvi'iirUft 

Ragv, IS often taken. This is the s.,nie with tlic 'Join Ixami, before 
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Agara Jola. 


Mohu Na‘ 
tony 


produce of rice would be very small. The Jola also thrives best 
after a Kartika crop of Ragy. Tlie following is the process of cul- 
tivation. Immediately after cutting the Kartika crop, in Kartika, 
Mhrgasirsha, and Raushya ( 19 th October to the 1 4th January), 
plough five times, and manure with equal parts of dung, and of mud 
from the bottoms of tanks, mixed with the leaves of the Rolbua mitis. 
A man then diaws furiows with a plough, and another places the 
seed in the furrows at the distance of four or five inches. By the 
next furrow it is covered. Previous to being planted, the seed 
must have been soaked in water. In place of using a rolling-stone, 
the field is then smoothed by drawing over it a plank, on one end 
of which a man stands, and by this means that forms a low ridge; 
and thus throughout the field, at the distance of the length of the 
plank, which is six feet, parallel rows of ridges are produced. The 
intermediate spaces are divided into oblong plots by forming with 
the hand ridges, which at eveiy eight or twelve cubits distance 
cross the others at right angles. At the same time the areas of the 
plots are exactly levelled. Befoie sowing, there must have been 
rain enough to moisten the ground, otherwise water must be 
Siven. At the end of a month the field must have another water- 
ing ; and once in eight days, until the gram be ripe, this must be 
repeated. 

In place of the Vais&kha crop on rice ground, the Agara Jola is 
sometimes soum It is cultivated exactly as the Bily Jola, but ripens 
in four months. One Capily, requiring the labour of thiee men and 
four bullocks, can water Q~ acies of Jola land that are divided into 
eight portions, of which one is daily allowed water. 

In place of the Kartika crop, should there be no water in the re- 
servoir, a species of Nccoony, called Mobil, is sometimes taken from 
rice ground, as the usual quantity of ram is sufficient to ripen it. 
In Chaiti a Vaisakha, or from about the middle of March till 
the middle of May, plough twice, manure with dung, and then 
plough twice again After a shower of rain, sow, either broad-cast, 
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or with the drill If the day then dry up, smooth the field with a CHAPTER 
bunch of thoins ; but, if the day be dapip, use the native harrow. 

In place of the Vaisahha crop, when there is a deficiency of water. M 25^. 
the kind of Navony called Bily is sometimes sown on rice-ground. 

For this, plough four times in h-civtika {19th October l6th Iso- 
vemher). Manure is not necessary, hut may be given with advan- 
tage. The field must then be watered, and ploughed a fifth time; 
then it must be sown broad-cast, and divided into plots like afield 
of Jola. Once m eight days water is given. The crop of rice fol- 
lowing Ncroony is not so good as that after but better than 

that after Jola 

Not having had an opportunity of comparing these two kinds of 
Jola and ]Javo7iy when m flowei, I cannot say whether or not, in a 
botanical sense, they are specifically diffeient. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they are mere vaiieties of the Holcus soi'gfiian, and Fain- 
cum Italicum. 

In place of the Jfarfiila ciop, a very little Barugu is sometimes Barugu,or 
. , , , ^Pameumm- 

sown on rice-ground ; but tins is still worse for the succeeding crop of haccum 

rice than even Jola is It is \ihiefly sown by very poor people, who 

are in want of an immediate subsistence, for it ripens very quickly. 

In place of the Vaisahha crop, Sesamum, of the kind called here Sesamum. 

Gur' Ella, is also sown on rice-ground. For this, in Kartika, Mar- 

gasirsha, or Faushya (ipth October — 14th January) plough four 

times Tlien water, and plough again. Sow the seed broad-cast, 

and divide the field into plots like those used for Jola ; at the same 

time channels, for conducting the water, aie of course foinied. 

Once in the twelve days it leceives water. 

The only other thing cultivated on this kind of watered-land is Sugar-canc. 
sugar-cane. Those ivlio raise this valuable aiticle divide their field 
into two equal portions, which aie cultivated alteinately, one year 
with sugar-cane, and the other v ith gram , the cane, however, 
thrives better, when the field, m place of being cultivated for gram. 
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CHAPTER is allowed an intermediate fallow; but then the loss is heavy, as 
after cane the grain thrives remarkably. The grains cultivated are 
Tulj 25 ,vS:c. rice, Ragy, and Jola ; the first injures the cane least, and the Join 
injures it most. The kinds of cane cultivated are the Resialli and 
Ilaracaho. In Kartila and ]\Iargasirslia Octohtv — 1 6th De- 

cember) plough seven times, and* manure with sheeps’ dung and 
leaves. Then with the hoe called Yclla Kudah, form channels at a 
cubit's distance. In these also, at a cubit’s distance, plant singly 
shoots of the cane, each about a cubit m length. If the soil be poor, 
thej' must be planted lather nearer. They are laid down in the chan- 
nels, which are filled with water, and then people tread the shoots 
into the mud, hj’’ walking through each channel. A Colaga of land 
requires 18000 shoots, on which data it ought to contain l-j%- acre, 
in place of that were given me by the measurement of two fields. 
In all mj* calculations, however, I have considered it as of the latter 
extent. If the soil be of a moist nature, the cane has water once in 
eight days , but, if it dry quicklj’, it must, until ripe, be watered once 
in six days, except when there is rain. At the end of the first month 
the field must be hoed with the Cali Kudah (Figure 35), which is 
the very same instrument, that in the cultivation of Ragy is called 
]\Tohi poiu. The misapplication of these names is thought to be 
unlucky. Near each cane, as a manure, some leaves of the Rohinia 
mitis are then placed, and they are covered with a little mud ; so 
that the channels are now between the rows of cane, and the canes 
grow on the ridges. T\'hen these are 2^ cubits high, they are tied 
up m bunches of three or four ; and as they grow higher, this is 
three or four times repeated. Tv elve months after planting the 
' crop season begins, and in six weeks it must be finished 250 

\ MaiiJids of Jagory is here reckoned a good crop from a Colaga of 

laud, Avhich is very nearly 15 hundred weight an acre, 150 JIaaads, 
which is about nine hundred weight, from the acre, is reckoned a 
bad crop Black clay gives the greatest quantity of Jagory, but it 
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is of a bad quality. A sandy soil pioduccs \east Jagoiy, but that of CHAPTER 

a high value One machine called Capily can uatci an acre and a 

half of sugai -cane-land. ^ Jui>25,&c. 

A few fields of watered-land are entirely allotted for the culti- rAbiJok, 
vation of Bily Jola, or Hokus sorghum The soil of these is a ricli 
black mould, but does not lequire much water It is often watered 
by the Capili/, in vhich case the fanner pays a fixed money-rent 
If it receive a supply from a reservoii or canal, government takes 
one half of the produce Only one crop a year is taken. The pro- 
duce is great ; not only as an immense increase on the seed sown, 
but as affording a gieat deal of food. The produce of some kinds 
of lice is apparently greatei ; but it must be considered, that one 
half of that gram consists of husk, whereas the wliole of Jola is 
eatable. Begin to plough in Vaisakha {23d Api il — 23d May), and 
in the course of seven months plough eight or nine times. Tlien 
manure with dung, mud, and the leaves of the llohima mitis ; and, 
if there be no rain, watei the field, and sow the seed in the manner 
before desenbed The waterings, after the fiist month, must be 
given once in twelve or fourteen days. In some villages the far- 
^ mers weed the Jola when it is six weeks old , in others, they do not 
take this trouble. Some people around eveiy field of Jola plant a 
row of Cossumba (Carthamus tmctoruis) seeds, and the prickly na- 
ture of that plant keeps away cattle 

The cultivation of the other division of watei ed-land, in this tvheat-land. 
district, is reckoned the most profitable to the farmer The soil 
must be a black clay, in any situation where a little water can be 
procured 

In tins ground, wheat of the kind called Jii-oi Godi is the most 
common crop It seems to be the Triticum monococcum of Linnmus 
It IS but a poor gram, and five twelfths of it consist of busks Any 
time in Paiahya {Ijth. December — 1 4tb Januai y) plough oi.ee; next 
day if there be no ram, water the field, and plough again across, 
dropping the seed in the same manner as in sowing Jola, The plots 
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Jtrigay. 


called 

Ih Vh. 


must be formed in the same manner. It gets no manure nor weed- 
ing, and requires onlj’- three waterings, on the ^Oth, 60th, and 80th 
days. It is much subject to disease, and not above one crop in 
four is good After reaping the wheat, the field, m older to expose 
the soil to the rain, must be immediately ploughed. 

Another considerable crop, raised on this ground, is Carlay mixed 
with Cossumba, or Carthamus tinctorms. No attention is paid to the 
alternation of this crop with the wheat. Sometimes they are every 
3 'ear changed ; and again, for two or three successive years, the 
same ciop is taken from the same ground. The Carlay is cultivated 
exactly m the same manner as the wheat, only it requnes no water, 
and the field is not divided into plots. Throughout the field, at 
the distance of three cubits, the Cos&umba seed is planted m dulls. 
The dew resting on the leaves of the Carlay is said to be acid, and 
is esteemed a powerful medicine, especially for restoring the appe- 
tite, It is collected liy spreading over the field at night a muslin 
cloth, from which in the morning the dew is wrung. 

In some parts of this ground, which it is not necessary to choose 
very rich, are sown MaiUa and Jtrigay ; the former is the Trigo- 
nclla Fcemangrcecim, and the latter is an umbelliferous plant, which 
I did not sec. 

The il/c;7/ec cultivated in gardens is alwa 3 '’s used gieen. When 
intended for seed or for the giam, it is ahrays raised in this man- 
ner. plough twice at the same season as for Carlay ; divide the 
field into plots like a kitchen garden; sow the seed, cover it with 
the hand, and, according to the nature of the soil, water once in from 
ten to fifteen days. The ripe seed of this plant sells very high, and 
is reckoned the most delicate kind of pulse. The young leaves are 
used as greens, and the unripe legumes aic put into Curries. 

The Jirigay is cultivated exactly in the same manner. Some- 
times It is sown on the ground that is usuall}' employed for tiaiis- 
planted Rugy ; but there it docs not thrive so well 

When rcscnoiis diy up before the end of Alagha, or middle of 
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February, which however is not often the case, their bottoms, which CHAPTER 
consist of very rich mould, are cultivated with a kind of wheat 
called Hota^ Godi, which is the Trihcum spelt a of botanists This Jul} 25 ,&.c. 
is a much superior grain fo the Jiivi, and contains very little husk. 

Plough the ground as it dries up, and diop the seed in the furrows 
after the plough. Then, in place of a rolling stone, smooth the field 
with a plank. It ripens without farther trouble. 

In this kind of ground are sometimes put Carlay and Cossiimba. 

The crop in the bottom of rescivoiis is divided into three shaies; 
one of which goes to the person u ho furnishes the seed, one to 
government, and one to the cultivator. 

The most considerable crop cultivated on Pyi'arumha, or dry- Dr)'-fic]d 
field, is Ragy Besides what is cultivated on watered land, it forms c^fosurus 
two-thirds of the whole dry-crop. On the dry-fields are raised two Corocanus. 
kinds of it , the Gyda, and the Doda. The former ripens in four 
months, and the latter in four and a half ; and the latter is esteemed 
both the best in quality, and the most pioductive; but when the 
rains set in late, as it requires less time to ripen, the Gyda is pre- 
ferable. The best soil for Ragy is red, next black, then ash-coloured, 
and the worst is Maridii, or that which contains much sand The 
best soils are generally reserved for Ragy, which always requires 
more or less dung and, if plenty of that could be piocured, it 
might be raised on even the most saudy soils to great advantage. 

The first and second crops would be poor; but. when the field came 
to be satuiated with manure, the Ragy would be as productive as 
usual on the good sods Very few faimers heie, however, have at 
an}' time a sufficient quantity of mauuie; nor can it be ever ex- 
pected that they should, as the custom of stall-feeding cattle for 
slaughter is by them considered abominable During Chatti'a, Vai~ 

Sakha, and Jyaishtha, or from about the middle of March till the 
middle of June, in the course of thirty days plough five times. 

Alter the first ploughing, put on the manure. Toe seed is sown 
ivith a drill, like that used at Color. For ever}^ Colaga of landj 
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CHAPTER wliicli liere is of the same extent for -wet and dry grains, put into 
the Curigay (Figure 26) 24 Seers of Ragy, and ^ Seer of Sashivay, 

July 25 , &c. Qj, mustaid, and into the Sudiky (Figure 26) put 9 Seers of Amray, 
or of Ybmry, or of both inteimixed. Having diilled in the seed, 
cover it with the hairow* On the 20th da}*^ hoe with the Cuntay; on 
the 28th day repeat this, dlawing the Cuntay in a direction which 
crosses its former one at right angles. On the 36th and 42d days 
repeat this. The mustard, as it ripens, is pulled, partly before, and 
partly after the Ragy, The pulses require six months and a half to 
ripen. The Ragy is improved by trampling, or by frequent repe- 
titions of the hoe drawn by oxen. To answer the same purpose, a - 
flock of sheep are sometimes driven over it. These processes de- 
stiqy at least f of the pulses. Although m my account of the cul- 
tivation near Sermgapatam, I have hinted at an excuse, the farmers 
here can assign no reason, but custom, for sowing such an incon- 
gruous mixtuie. In a good crop, a Colaga of land will pioduce IS 
Colagas, or 52 seeds of Ragy ; 12 Seers, or 48 seeds of mustaid; and 
2 Colagas, or 21|- seeds of the pulses. 


Pecks. 

An acie sows of Ragy - 2,221368 and produces 
Mustard 0,023139 
Pulse - 0,556332 


Bushels. 

28,877333 

0,416509 

4,4427 


Total - 2,800839 


33,736542 


Stiamay, or On dry-field, the next most considerable crop is Shamay; of which 

varieties, the black, and the Avhite. As they lequire 
the same length of time to ripen, they are sometimes sown sepa- 
rately, and sometimes mixed. The best soil iov Shamay is led or 
ash-colouiecl, containing a good deal of sand, and in this country is 
common on high places. Without much manure, this ground does 
not bear constant ciyipping. After resting a year,' or more, it is 
first cultivated for Huruh, and next season foi Shamay. If manure 
can be piocured, a crop of Ragy is taken, and then it has another 
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fallow. Dung being a scaicc ai tielc, in place of tlic Rn^ij .a scrojul (’H \K1 HU 
crop of Shanw}) taken; but it a bad one If tlic fallow ba'i 
been long, and high bushes ha\c groun up, afln binning tlicsc, the 
crop of llnniU mil be great, and luo or tbiec good ciops of 
Shamarj Mill follow When gooil Juipj muI lias foi a year oi moic 
been waste, and is to be broiurlit again into culiiv.ilion, the fli^t 
crop taken ought to be Shcmaij ; l<n /* ‘gy llni\ es \ei _\ ill on land 
that is not constantly cuUivalcd. In this case, the Shmhii.i givi's a 
great (]uantit\ of stiaw, but little giain. M hen the lanis ha\ e 
failed, so that thc/iagy has not hccii sown, or wlicn, in consequence 
of drought, it has dic(l, should the end of the season lie faioinable, 
a crop Shammi is taken fioni the fields that are nsuall) cullnated 
with llngy This crop also runs to straw, and the follow mg ciop 
of AVgy requires more dung tliin usual In the course of thirty 
days, any time between the middle of Apiil and middle of July, 
plough three or four times. Then after a good rain, oi one winch 
makes the water run on the suifacc of the ground, hariow with the 
rake draw ti by oxen, and sow the A'/mwwy seed with the drill, put- 
ting in with the Yi/di/.y (Fig. Cfi) rows of the pulses called Ilanih or 
Tovmy. In four months, without farther tiouble, it ripens. The 
seed for a Co/<7g«-land is 24- Scans of the Shamay and G Seers of the 
pulse In a good ciop, the Skimay w ill pioducc 10 Colagas oC S/tamay, 
and two of Tovnry, or one of Ihnuh. This, i educed to English 
measures, a\ ill be nearly as follow s ; 


T'-'cts. lluslicls. 

One acre sows of AA/rw/gy 2,221368 and produces 22,213684 
Tovary <0,699133 - - 5,552736 

Total 2,920501 - - - 27,76,642 

Tlie Shmnay straw is but bad fodder. 

The next most considerable crop is the pulse called Hiinili, the I^nruh, or 
only kind of w'hicb, cultivated here, is the w-hite Except after 
Car -E/Iii, or upon new giouiid, it ne\ cr succeeds The longci the 
VoL. I. 3 C 
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ground has been waste, especially if it has been overgrown with 
small bushes of the Tayngadu, or Bandiay, (Cassia auriculaia., and 
Dodonm mscosa Wild.J so much the better for Hiiruli. It grows 
best upon ash-coloured soil, and next to that prefers a red soil, m 
which there is much sand. In Sr^voana, or fiom about the middle 
of July to the middle of August, burn the bushes , and either then, 
01 in the course of the next month, plough once. After the next 
good lain sow the seed broadcast, and plough the field across the 
former furrows. A Colaga-XaMd sows 19,' Seers of Huruh^ and in a 
good crop produces twenty seeds. 

One acre sows 1,1 10684 peck, and produces 5,55684 bushels. 

The quantity of all the othei crops is inconsiderable. 

In a particular quality of soil, of which the quantity is small,, 
cotton and Mohii Navony aie cultivated. It is a black clay, which 
contains small masses of lime-stone. On this ground Ragy will not 
grow ; but on Ragy soil cotton will grow, although not well. In 
the course of a month, any time m the fiist quarter of the year,, 
which commences about the veinal equinox, plough five times. 
Then, after a good ram, harrow with the lake drawn by oxen, and 
sow AVith the drill, the seed of the Navony being put in the Curigy, 
and that of the cotton in the Sudiky (see Figure 26) ; then harrow 
again. It gets neither weeding nor manure. In four months the 
Navony is reaped, and the space on which it grew is plouglicd. The 
cotton, in 15 days afterwaids, begins to give ripe capsules; and till 
Vais/ikha, or about the middle of the following April, it continues 
to produce a good quantity. If the farmer be able, he then ploughs 
up the whole field, and sows it as at first , but if he be poor, or 
lazy, he weeds the field by ploughing between the rows of cotton, 
and cuts it down close by the ground. It shoots up fresh branches, 
and in the second year gives a poor crop. A Colaga-\and requires 4 
Seers of cotton seed, and nine of that of Navoiiy, and produces 96 
fold of the Navojiy. The farmers can give no account of the quan- 
tity of cotton wool that any extent of land produces; for it is spun 
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by tbcir women as gatlicrcd. The pinducc of ll)c Nfixwij/ is equal ClIAPTLIl 
to about CO bushels ou an acre Tills bind is soinelimes let b\ a 
dhision of ciops, and sometimes io\ .v fixed lent. It ismorc\alua- JuKCj, iVc 
blc than the land used for ]\a^y. 

JIanca [see the account of ngilcultuic at Seiing.ipalam) is sov.ii JW<f 
111 low soft plaees, wheic in the rains season w.itci i*" found neai 
the suiface The sod is ol diflcicnt Kinds. In ]' ot'^dlJiu, Jj/aislithn, 
and Ashudha, oi three months following the middle of .Vjnil, plough 
three times in the coin sc of thiity days. Aftei the next rain that 
happens, harrow* ivith the i.ike diawn by oxen, sow i)road-c, 1 ^t, and 
then icpeat the hallowing Itiipciis m mx months without faithcr 
tiouble As foddci foi cattle, the straw isicckoncd ecpial to that of 
or of Jlinuh The seed foi a Ce/rtg^-land is Cl S'cos, the 
produce 111 a good cioji is 10 Calagas, oi 10 fold 

One acre sow's C,CC1368 pecks and pioduccs CC,£I068i bushels. 

Hut's-Ellu IS sown in places called Jaiivugu, oi sticking-land, Httis'-Dh 
which arc situated at the bottom of locks, fiom whence in the 
rani}’’ season the water filters, and lenders the soil vciy moist In 
such places nothing else will thn\c When the lain has set in so 
late as to prevent the cultivation of any thing else, the Huts'-EUu 
is sown also on any land, especially on Ragy fields On such soils, 
howcvci, the lIuUs'-Ellu docs not succeed. In Bhadi apada, or 
Asr,,q}a, (from about the middle oi August till about that of Octo- 
ber,) plough once, sow* hioad-cast, and plough in the seed, which 
iipens in four months. On a Co/agrt-land sow* six i)CC 7 S, which in a 
good crop w ill produce four Colagas 
An acre sow’s 0 5653-12 peek, and piodnccs 8,SS54 bushels. 

Here arc cultivated tw’o kinds of Scsnmuvi^ the Cam oi JJ^uir-EUit, Sesamvm. 
and the Gu7''-Efli(, wdiich, on compaiing the seeds, the people heic 
say, IS the JVidl'-Elln of Sc^'iagapafn)}}. The last, I Iiave already 
obseived, forms part of the w’atcicd ciops; the Ca 7 '-EUu is culti- 
vated on dry-field The soil best fitted foi it is Ea 7 0 p, or stony 
land, wdiich ansiveis also for Shamap, and Hu 7 ub. The giound, on 
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CHAPTER which Caf-T^illu has been cultivated, will answer for the last- 
VI 

mentioned grain; but not sowell as that which has been uncultivated, 
July 2o, &c. After itj even without dung, Shamay thrives ^vell, Tliesame ground 
will every year produce a good crop of this Ellu. If a crop of 
Ellu is taken one year, and a crop of Shamay the next, and so on 
successively, the cm ops of Ellu vill be poor, but those of Shamay 
will be good. After the hist ram that happens in Van&kha, which 
begins about the middle of April, plough three times With the 
next rain sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed In between four 
and five montlis, it ripens •rnthout farther trouble. On a Wocula- 
land the seed is six Seers, and the produce in a good crop is 5 
Cola gas, or eighty fold. 

An acre sows 0,55o 342 peck, and produces 11,103842 bushels, 
Harulii is cultivated on a particular soil, which is reserved for the 
purpose, and consists of ash-coured clay mixed with sand There 
are here in common use three kinds of Harulu, the Phola, or field ; 
and the Doda, and Chittii, which are cultivated in gardens. A red 
kind is also to be seen in gaidens, where it is raised as an ornament. 
The Chitf -Harulu produces the best oil Next to it is the Phola 
that is cultivated in the fields In the course of a few days, any 
time in tlie three months following the vernal equinox, plough 
three times With the next rain that happens, plough again, and 
at the same time drop the seeds in one furrow at the distance of 
one cubit and a half, and then cover them with the next furrow 
A month afterwards hoe with the Cuntay, so as to kill the weeds, 
and to throw the earth in ndges toward the roots of the plant. It 
npens without farther trouble. At the time the Harulu is planted, 
seeds of the pulses called Anaray and Tovaray are commonly scat- 
tered through the field. In four months after this, the Harulu begins 
to produce ripe fruit, and for thiee months continues in full crop. 
Foi two months more it produces small quantities A 7Fbc«/fl'land 
sous 9 Seers of seed, raid in a good crop pioduces 4 Colagas, 

An acre sous 0,833 peck, and produces 8,8854 bushels. 
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The giain called Bantgu is of two kinds, Baritgu and Caht- CHAPTER 
Barugu. The formei is sown in both watered-land, and dry-field ; 
the latter is sown only in dry-field. The former is sown on any kind July^25, &c. 
of soil, but injures the following crop of Ragy or of Shamay. It is sown 
either on land where something else has been sown, and owing to 
a want of rain, or other accident, has failed , or on land that is fit 
for nothing else. In this case, plough tliiee tiniea in the month 
immediately following the vernal equinox. After the next rain, 
lianow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow bioad-cast, and harrow 
again When the field has been previously sown with something 
that has failed, plough twice in BhMrapada, the month preceding 
the autumnal equinox, and then sow m the same manner. In be- 
tween 2-s- and 3 months it ripens. The seed on a /'fbcw/c-land 
is 24 Seers The produce is 5 Colagas, or twenty fold. 

An acre sows 2,221368 pecks, and produces 11,106842 bushels. 

The Calu Barugu is cultivated on rich Ragy land, which it does Cah Barugu 
not materially injure The process is the same as for the other kind, 
but it requires 5 months to ripen ; and in a good year, when there 
is much ram, pioduces 1 Candaca, or eighty fold. It is a very cheap 
food for the poor, and the straw is better than that of Shamay, 

An acre sows 2,22 iq pecks, and produces 44,42736 bushels. 

Navony is of three kinds ; Bily, which is cultivated on watered- Navony, or 
land; Kempa, which is cultivated in Palm gardens; and Mobu, 
which IS cultivated mdiy-field. When it is sown along with cotton, 

I have already mentioned how it is managed ; but it is also culti- 
vated separately. It grows on both Ragy and Jola ground, and 
does not injure the succeeding crop of either. In the course of 
twenty or thirty days, any time m Jyaishtha, Ash&dha, or Srlvoana, 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th months after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. If dung can be obtained, it ought to be put on after the 
fiist ploughing. With the next rain, harrow with the rake drawn by 
oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow again. The straw is reckoned 
next in quality to that of Ragy; but tfie gram, in the opinion of 
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CHAPTER the natives, is inferior. A Wocula-land sows 9 Seers, and in a good 
crop produces 10 Colagas. 

July 25 , &c. An acre sows, 0,833 peck, and produces 22,213684 bushels. 

WuUay Suja. Wullay Siija is the same as what at Seringapotam^ is called 
Chica Cambii. There is here another kind called Hulu Suja ; but 
not having seen it growing, I cannot say whether it is a dilFeient 
species, or merely a variety of the Holcus spicatus. The JViillay 
Suja is cultivated on Ragy ground, and does not injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of that gram. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
days, any time m VaisAkha, or Jyaishtha, the 2d, and Sd months 
aftei the vernal equinox, plough four times. Then after a good 
rain harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and either sow broad-cast, 
or with the drill. In the last case, rows of Aoaray, Tovary, or Hiiruli, 
are put in with the Sudiky, and the field is again harrowed. At the 
end of a month hoe with the Cuntay, and iu the course of fifteen 
days repeat this twice. A Wocula of land sows 8 Seers of Suja, and 
8 Seers of the pulses, and pioduces 10 Colagas of the former, and 
two of the latter. 

Peck. Bushels, 

An acre sows of Suja 0,74i05 - and produces - 22,213684 

of pulse 0,7405 - - - - - , 4,4427 


Total 1,481 


26,655384 


Jcila that is 
raised in 
dry-field. 


The Jola that is cultivated on dry- field is of three kinds ; Agara, 
Kempa, and Hessaru. I have had no opportunity of ascei taming 
their botanical affinity or difference. They are all, probably, mere 
vaiieties of the Holcus sorghum. The best soil for them is a black 
clay ; and the next, the same mixed with sand. For Ragy these 
soils are of a poor quality ; but, on the same dry-field, Jola and 
Ragy may be alternately cultivated, without injuimg eithei In 
Vaisdhha, or the 2d month after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. After the next rain sov'^ the seed. It is sOwn either broad- 
cast, or by dropping it in the fuirow after the plough. Smooth 
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tlie field by dm^ mg u plank on cr it. It icquircs ucitlicr n ceding CHAPTER 
nor manure Fm foddev its stiaw is mfcuor to that of Ragy, but 
supeiiorto that of ncc. The seed fora /renz/^-laiul isT^Atci.T. 

AgmaJola ripens m 4k months, and in a good ciop pioduces 12 
Colasds ; Kempa Join lipcns in 4 months, and produces 10 Cola- 
gas ; the Hessaru iipcns in the same tune, and pioduces S Colagas 

Peck. lUi-hcU 

Anacrcson-s - 0,69i]S Agai a J produces - - 26 . 

Kempa J. - - - 22,213531 

U J. - - - 17.770909 

The pulse called Udu here is the same nith that at So ingapafam. Udn. 

It grows best on a black soil, nliich it docs not injure for the suc- 
ceeding crop of Jola Plough tnicc in Aslidilhn 01 S)ir:(ina, the 4th 
and otli months aftci the n ernal equinox After the next rain sonn* 
broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In 34 months it rijicns n\ itb- 
out faither trouble. The straw is only useful as fodder for camels, 

A Co/agu-land sows twcKe Sccruy and in a good crop produces 
24 fold. 

An acre sows 1,11068 peek and produces 6,65133 bushels. 

The pulse called Hessaru is cultnatcd exactly in the same man- llcstaru. 
iner as Udu Cattle can eat the straw. The husks, or dry pods, of 
Hessaiu, Udu, and Avajai/, arc reckoned a fodder superior to CNcn 
Ragp strav' In three months the Hessaiu ripens A H'oculn-land 
in a good crop produces 4 Colagas. 

An acre sows 1,11068 peck, and pioduces 8,8854 bushels. 

In the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, here, the principal articles jotchon 
are maize, transplanted Ragy, wheat, tunncrjc, capsicum, onions, 
garlic, and hemp, which is only used to intoxicate. Large gaidens 
are Nvateied with the Capily, and small ones with the single Yaiam. 

The water in the Nvells is about 21 feet below’ the surface. A gaiden 
of a (7o/ffgff-Iand requires four men and four women to w’ork it. 

The men, how’ever, occasional!}’ peiforin other w’ork, and the w'onien. 
spin 
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Palm- 

gardens. 


The heteUnui or Areca gardens were here "of some impoitance; 
but duiins: the teiror occasioned bv the last Marattah invasion, 
many of them, from want of care, perished. Several aic now re- 
planting. The situation that is reckoned most favourable for them 
IS a black soil, which contains calcareous nodules. It differs from 
that m which cotton is r.aised, by having the lime-stone a cubit 
or two deep ; whereas the cotton requires it to be at the surface. 
For Areca gardens the people here do not approve of that ground 
which contains water near the surface , for they say, that the pro- 
duce of such soils is of little value. The gardens at this place are 
watered from reseivoirs, from canals, and from -wells by means of 
the Capily. The trees are remarkably fine. 

To make a new garden, in Sruvana, the 5th month after the vernal 
equinox, plough foiu times. Then with the hoe, called Yella, Ku- 
dali, form the garden into beds six cubits -wide. Between every 
two beds is a raised channel, for bringing a supply of water , and in 
the center of each bed is a deep channel, to carry off what is supei- 
fluous. The beds are divided into plots ten or twelve cubits long. 
Then plaut the whole with shoots of the betel-leaf vine ( Piper Betle), 
and for its support sow the seeds of the Haliiana, Agashoy, and 
JSfugay. Then GUI round tlie whole with a thick hedge, and once a 
day for three months watei with a pot. Whenever weeds grow, 
they must be removed ; and at each time the betel-vines must get 
some dung. Between eveiy two rows of the vines, in the 4th ^ 
mouth, IS put a row of young plantain trees (Musa ). Once in four 
days afterwards the water is given fiom the leservoir or well. In 
six months the vines must be tied up to the young trees. At the 
same time, for every TFocula-\a.nA, 3,000 nuts of the Areca must be 
planted near the loots of the vines. Y^ien they aie three years 
old, a thousand of them will be fit for use, and 800 are required to 
pland a TFoci/Zc-land, or about an acie and a half. They are planted 
distant m every direction from each other 5 cubits. At the same 
time plant on the inside of the hedge some rows of coco-nut palms. 
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and oiange, lime, Mango, or Jack tices. The eight hunched Arcca^ CII ^PTEIl 

palms, at five cubits distance, Avould only occupy about an acre ; 

but a considerable space is taken up by a nalk, and b} the lows of 

fruit trees between them and the hedge. In nine ycais, fiom the 

first formation of the garden, the betcl-vnics, and most of the ticcs 

that supported them, are removed. A few of the Agashay, and all 

t\\& plantains, are allowed to remain. In the twelfth year the Aicca 

palms begin to produce fruit. The remaining Agashay (JEschyno- 

moitc gvandifoi a) trees, and one half of X\\c. planiains, arc then ic- 


moved. After this, the garden requires water only once in the 
eight days, evhen there is no rain; and the w-holc is dug over, and 
formed like ncc-ground into proper squares, and channels for dis- 
tributing the water. One year it is manured with dung; in the 
second with the leaves of \\\c. Hoingay, znd Coglii (Robima vntis, 
and Gakga pnrpin ea), and in the third year wnth mud from the 
bottom of a reservoir. So long as the garden lasts, tins succession 
of manuies should, if possible, be continued; and when the palms 
attain their full grow’th, which is in the 14th 5 ear of the garden, 
the plantain trees are entirely removed. For 50 years, from its ar- 
riving at maturity, the palm continues vigorous, and for 14 years 
more giadually declines ; during which time a ncwgaideii ought 
to be formed, and then the old trees should be cut, and the ground 
cultivated wuth grain, till the second formed gaidcu again begins to 
decay In place of those that die, some poor farmei s plant new ti ecs, 
and thus constantly keep up a gaiden on the same spot, hut heic 
tins is looked upon as a bad practice. The crop season lasts two 
months before, and one after, the autumnal equinox. The nut, 
after being peeled, is cut into set en or eight pieces, and put up' in 
a heap Then take one Scer of the nut, one See?' of Cat, or Te? ?'a 
Japomca, and a hundred leaves of the R?pc?' Betle, beat them toge- 
riier repeatedly with some water, and stiam the juice thus obtained 
into a pot. Take 20 Seers of the bark of the Can Jali (Mimosa in- 
dica E M.), and boil it during a wdiole night in a large pot, with ' 
VoL. I ' 3 D 
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VI. Jr 

fiom the former materials, and boil again. While it is boiling, put 

Julj 25,<S.c. Areca nut, after it has been cut, until the pot be full. Imme- 

diately after, take it out -with a ladle, and put in more, till the whole 
is boiled In order to be dried, it must be three days exposed on 
mats to the sun, and is then fit for sale. It is bought up chiefly by 
the merchants of the place, and by those of Giibi. To enable the 
farmer to pay his rent, -which is a certain fixed sum of money, it is 
customary for the merchant to make advances. Forty Maunds of 
dried nut is here reckoned the common produce of a Colaga-l^inA, 
which is about six hundred weight and one third an acre, or for 
each tree about H ib* At Chandra-giri, near this place, the produce 
' is one half more, or 60 3Iaunds. The former custom was for govern- 

ment to give every person who undertook to make a plantation of 
palms an advance of 100 Fanmns (3/. 7s. Id.) and of 10 Colagas 
(about 33 t bushels) of gram, for every Colaga (]~ acre) of land that 
he engaged to plant. The first year’s rent was 30 Fanams ; the se- 
cond year’s rent 40 Fanams; fiom the third until the twelfth year 
60 Fajiams ; the thirteenth year IQO Fanams ; the fourteenth and 
subsequent years 166 Fanams. These rents, reduced to the acre at 
the Sermgapatmn exchange, and small fractions being omitted, 
will be . 


Fam. 


- ;^.0 13 5 

- 0 17 11 

1 6 10 

- 2 4 7 

3 14 3 


1st year - - - 

2d year - - - 

3d — 12th years - 
1 3th year - - - 

Full rent - - - 

The full rent at Chandra-giii is 250 Fanams, or abont 5l. 105. an 
acre. This high rent is, however, greatly less than one half of the 
produce. 

Among the betel-leaf gardens in this neighbourhood a few Tams 
(Fwscorea ) are planted ; and this is the only place above the Ghats 
Avhere I found that valuable root cultivated. In the betel-nut 
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gaideiis they would succeed, but it is imagined that they would 
injuic the ciop. 

Tlie onl)^ otliei thing cultivated in these palm gaulcns is Kempa 
Navonp, which may he sown cveiy ycai in the fifth month aftei the 
autumnal equinox. The ground in the middle of the squares is 
dug up, and in a garden of a Cologd of land i j Sco's of the seed aic 
sown. The giound is then smoothed nith the hand and dunged. 
The produee is only 96 Scers, and the principal intention of sou ing 
it is to prevent the squirrels from hurting the nuts, by giving them 
a more favouiite food. These little animals, though beautiful, aic 
a very destructive vei min, and would be dcstiojed liy the inliabi- 
tants of this place, u eic it piacLicablc In many othci places then 
destruction would he considered as sinful 

In a gaiden here, watcied by the Capilp, and said to he a Colnga- 
land, or about an acie and a half, the water in the w ells being about 
20 feet below’ the surface, I found that thcic wcic constantly em- 
ployed thiec men, two oxen, and a hufj'alo. This was said to be the 
late of labour common in the coiintiy. At ciop season, and when 
the w'hole garden W'as hoed, extraoidinaij’’ lahouieis W'cie hired. 

ACapilp w'hich I examined, the water being 19 feet 8 inches 
below the surface, emptied its bucket, on an avciagc, once cveiy 
S6 seconds , and at each time hi ought up 32y^ale gallons of water. 
One man and two oxen could w'oik it for eight houis in the day, 
and thus diaw^ up daily 26,280 gallons. Double the quantity may 
be had, from the same well, by a double set of cattle. Stops, liow'- 
ever, frequently intervene, that veiy consideiably dimmish the 
quantity actually raised. 

llie rent hereupon dry-iield is not fixed , but, before ploughing 
commences, a bargain is annually made hetw^een the acting Gauda, 
or renter, and the farmer. Dry soil fit foi Rogy^ W'hicli implies its 
hemg of a good quality, lets fiom 10 to 30 Famms foi a Colaga 
sowing, or about 6 acres, 01 for fiom 13d. to 3^. 4d. the acre. If 
the same soil admits of being ivateied, so as to laise transplanted 
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Rng^, it pays from 20 to 25 Fanmis for a Colaga-\ 2 iXiA, or from 9 to 
1 1 sliillmgs an acre. The same soil, in situations answering for kit- 
chen gardens, pays from 40 to 70 Fanams a Colaga, or nearly from 
185. to 315. for an acre and a half. None of the rents, however, are 
fixed, either to the person who rents the village from the govern- 
ment, or to the cultivators, except those on rice lands and letel- 
nut gardens. The cultivator is nevertheless considered as having 
a claim to certain lands ; and, even if he have been absent for a 
number of years, he may return, and reclaim the lands formerly 
occupied by his family ; arid has a right to them, on paying the 
same rent which others offer. If a new man, however, has made 
any improvements, such as digging a well, or planting a garden, 
he must be paid for his trouble before the former occupant can 
resume his possession. 

To each village there is an hei editary Gauda, who at any rate 
gets a share of the wet crops on their division, and performs the 
village sacrifices, which are here made to the Cumba (pillar), the 
image of the village god. The renter performs' the other duties; 
and he agrees to give so much to the government, and makes as 
ranch as he can, consistently with the rules of the village. Each 
year the Amildar lets the village to the highest bidder. The renter 
finds security for his personal appearance when called upon, but not 
for the payment of his rent. 

In dividing a heap of rice, between the cultivator and renter, the 
following is the custom of this place. The heaps contain, upwards,, 
from 20 Colagas, or 1920 Seej's, 

Seei's 6 are first taken for the gods, and are divided among the 
' Fujhris of the village temples, and the Panch&nga. 

5 are divided between two Jangamas^ and one Ddb^ri, 
is given to the Panch&nga^ 


iSeers 12-i- 

The heap is then measured, and divided by the following rule; 
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If ilic M(\ hn^ been entirely waterdl b> n u^cr\o'ir, the cultiv'^lol 
creu one Iwir. K he ha‘; n^ctl the entmU, he irrts two- 

thinh Klhc \vnlcr ha*^ mme frotn n catnl he jn t-nintii'^. It 
the Nsatcr in the tank la-^t*^ fm tt months an«l efternards tlic cuhi- 
\ator niu'-l use the lie 5X<ts tiirce-hf ills 

A portion js lel't at llit hottojii; from uhicli, foi ei ery Ccfh!tU<i 
that has been in the licnji, aic taken, 
iScer^ Ivl lohc(h\i(lc(l equallv atnonii the Or //■ e, or herrdtiary 
chief. Shni.clnma, or acrtnnj>tant no.i-simin, 
anil yb/y. oi waiclnncn, wa'-liennan, birher, c.arpcn- 
tcr, and jiot-in.iker. 

CG for the Kuiruntu. oi conductor of w.ater. 

O » * 

5)6 for llic Maiit^n^ or taniur nlio makes the f'rjiihf. 

1£ for the Mwnalioga, nr ncconipt.ant 

1£ foi the Crmf/r. orhcicdltii\ chief. 

CG a scranihlc now takes pkicc, and c^eh of the above 
mentioned pci son<, the mendicants excepted, t.iket 
about G .Setr.s, 

12" given before 


rUAVTI.U 
1 1 


J'jU .';,v‘vc. 


S 66 { Seers, if the licap contained kO-0, arc thus gn cn an ay. 

The proportion on a larger licap wdl be some tritle less If anv 
remain, it is divided between the cullivaloi and rerilci, bv the 
same rule as bcfoic Tiie Madina, or taniui. gets also ilie* .sivcep- 
ings Such a niannci of disision could only be conliiuicel fioin 
its offering great opportunities to dcfi.iud goecrnmciit 
It IS here estimated, that a plough mil cuUn.itc as much diy- Woikpci- 
field as Mould sow 96 Seen of or about 6 acics, 01 as inueli t>y 

•watered land as \sould sow tliiec Cola^a^ of Paddy, or alien t ‘3-}- mocK, ^ 
acies. If both be mixed, it would cultivate about 4^ acres ol' di^ - 
field, and Sj of watered. A plough retinues at least one man and 
tw'o oxen, but if the faun be piopcily stocked, theic ought to be 
three for each plough, hlany farmcis lu every pait ol the country 
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aie so poor, that they cannot stock a farm of one plough ; and for 
this purpose two, or even thiee, are sometimes obliged to unite 
their capitals. A man who keeps three or four ploughs is a wealthy 
person. Some first-rate farmers possess as far as ten ; yet the most 
favourable situation, of a proper mixture of watered land and dry- 
field, does not make his farm more than eighty-two acies and a half. 
Afarm of this kind, fully stocked, constantly requires ten ploughmen, 
two other men, and ten women servants, besides some additional 
hands at seed-time and haivest. A man’s wages heie are 6 Fa)iavis, 
01 about 45. a month; a woman’s 5 Fanams^ or 3 s. ^d. The labour- 
ing seivants, or Batigaru, live m their own houses. The old women 
of their families live at home, cook, spin, take care of the children, 
and do all domestic labour; the men, and their jmung wives, hire 
themselves out to the wealthy farmeis, on the same conditions of 
service as at Smngapatam. Pregnancy occasions scarcely any in- 
terruption in the laboui of the women, who are veiy haidy. 

Although almost eveiy year the scarcity of ram, aud the partial 
natuie of that which comes, occasions in some paitof the countrj'' 
above the Ghats a greater or less scarcity of gram ; yet in the time 
of peace, famine seldom comes to such a height, that many die of 
absolute want. Fiom those paits of the country that have been 
most favouied with lain, the superfluous corn is transported to the 
parts where the crop has failed ; and although it is high priced, the 
poor are able to get as much as prevents them from immediately 
dying; although the scantiness of their aliment, no doubt, fre- 
quently induces disoiders that teiminate in death. It is said, that 
one fourth of the giam whieh, in times of plenty, the people usually 
consume, is sufficient to keep them alive, and enable them to work 
for their subsistence It is when war is joined to scarcity, and in- 
terrupts the transpoitation of giain, that famine produces all its 
honors These weie never so severely felt here, as during the in- 
vasion of Lord Cornwallis ; when, the country being attacked on 
all sides, and penetrated in eveiy direction by hostile armies, or 
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by defending ones little less destructive, one half at least of the CHAPTER 

inhabitants perished of absolute want, and repaid deiuly for the 

miseries which they had formerly inflicted on the wretched people J“ly25,Ac. 

of the lower I do not mean, by this, to icflect on the 

noble leader of the Biitisli army : the people, evciy whcic that it 

came, seem sensible that he avoided, as much as was piacticablc, 

doing them any injuiy 

In every TahiCy or distiict, wlieic there aie foicsts, there is a GijiUaQavihy 

, . . or keeper of 

Gydda Carila, who annually pays to the government a ccitain sum, forests. 

and has the exclusive privilege of collecting honey, wax, and lac. 

On all such as cut tinibei foi building their houses, he also levies 
a duty , and all the trees, except sandal- wood, arc in fact his pro- 
perty. The goveinment ought to pay him for all the trees which 
iti'equires, but this is geneially omitted, an Indian government 
rarely paying for any thing which it can get by force. The keeper 
of the forest exacts also small duties on those who, without being 
privileged, feed then goats and cattle in the woods ; on the women, 
who collect the leaves, which are used as platters by all ranks in 
this country ; and on those rvho collect firewood, and grass for 
thatch 

In this district there are many sandal wood trees; but of so bad Sandalwood, 
a quality, that they are never cut. 

From the hills in this vicinity, about a hundred Matmds of lac lac. 
(almost 24 hundred weight) are annually procured, and there is 
more m several of the neighbouring dislncts, 

The bees here are of four kinds . I. Thatfiom which most of the Bees, 
honey and wax is procured, is called HegCTiu, This is a large bee, 
which builds under projections of the locks, or in caveins. A large 
nest gives 8 Seers, Seringapatam weight, of honey =4^»- lb., and 3 
Seers ot wax 1-jS^lb. A small hive gives about one thud of this 
quantity. The honey is gathered twice a year, in AsUdha and 
dllagha, or in the month following the summer solstice, and the 
second after that of winter. Some people of the Baydaru cast make 
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CHAPTER the collecting of honey and wax a profession, and it is one attended 
with much danger. Having discovered a hive, some of them kindle 

July 25, &c. a fire under the rock, and thiow on it the leaves of the Cassia fis- 
tula^ and of the Pulesei'iy which emit a smoke so acrid, that nothing 
living can endure it. The bees are forced to retiie, and some 
others of the BoydaSy so soon as the smoke subsides, lower down by 
a rope one of their companions, who with a pole knocks otf the nest, 
and is immediately drawn up again; for, if he made any delay, the 
bees would return, and their stinging is so violent, that it endangers 
life In order to fortify him against the sharp points of locks, and 
against injury from the rope, which passes round his chest, the ad- 
venturous is secured, before and behind, by seveial folds of 

leather. II. The bee, that produces the next greatest quantity of 
honey is called the Cadi, or Chittu Jainu , that is, stick, or small 
honey. This bee is very small, and builds, around the branch of a 
tree, a comb of an oblong shape, and sharpened at both ends. It is 
found at all seasons, but is in the greatest perfection at the same time 
with the other. The honey is of the finest quality ; but the whole 
comb seldom weighs more than tAVO See?'s, or lb. This bee 
does not sting, and is readily driven away by a tAvig switched round 
the comb. III. The Tudiimy is a bee of which the honey is of an 
excellent quality, but rarely procured ; for it generally builds deep 
in the crevices of rocks, where it is totally inaccessible. Sometimes, 
however, it is found in hollow trees, and one hive aauII give fioni 
20 to 25 Seers of honey, or about 12 or 15 pounds ; but the quantity 
of wax is in proportion small This is a large bee ; but it A^ery sel- 
dom stings those who plunder its hive IV. The Togriga is a very 
small bee, that seldom stings. It takes possession of the deseited 
nests of the white ants (Termes), Avhich in this country are A'eiy 
numerous in the wastes of red soil, such as is usually cultivated for 
Bagy Of this stiff earth, the AA'hite ants raise hills lesembhng the 
stump of a tree, Avhich are from foui to six feet high, Aery hard, 
and able long to resist the heaviest, rain. These, Avhen deseited, 
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most commonly become the lurking places of snakes; but some- CHAPTER 
times give shelter to the Tognga bee. Its nest is thcrefoie easily 
accessible ; but it is very small, and contains only about a Sccr of 
honey, and half a Seei' of ivax. 

From the seed dropped by birds, or by accident, great numbers n'lld-datc, or 
of the palm called Ejahi (Elate syhesiris) grow here wild. It will 
thrive on any good soil that does not contain lime, and grows in- 
deed on the poorest lands ; but in these it affords hardly any juice. 

To rear it requires no tiouble, as the prickly nature of its leaves 
sufficiently deters cattle. The English use only one name for the 
juices of all the different palm-trees in India, and call them all 
Todd^, which seems to be a corruption of Ttfn, the klussulman name 
for the juice of the Pahnira, or Borassus Jlabelhformis. The natives 
have distinct names for each kind of juice ; and, in fact, there seem 
to be considerable differences in then qualities. That of Elate 
is by the Mussulmans called Sindy, in the Karnata language Hcnda; 
and in the Telinga and Tamul dialects Callu. The juice of the Bo^ 
rassus, although the tree grows well enough, is here never extiacted, 
and the natives deny their extracting Sind]/. The Sindi/ is never 
drunk by the natives till it has fermented, when it becomes ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating, and in many villages great quantities are 
consumed In this place it is never distilled ; though, no doubt, it 
would afford a spirit that, by rectification and age, might be made 
palatable. Much of the Sindi/, when fresh, is boiled down into Ja- 
gor]}, which sells for about of the price of that made from sugar- 
cane, and is chiefly used for distillation. The process here is 
exactly the same as that described at Waluru. 

All the Ejalit palms in this district are let to a peison of the Slaunerof 
Idigacz&t, who pays annually Pagodas, or rather more than these 
40/ and lets them out again to the Idigas of the different villages. 

Each jialm gives juice for three months in the year, and they will 
do this at any season ; so that every man divides his trees into four 
Yol. I. 3 E 
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CHAPTER portions, anji thus has throughout the year a regular supply and 
employment. 

July 25, &c. The juice of the is extracted by cutting a deep 

horizontal gash into the stem, at some distance below the leaves, 
and then cutting towards this from below in a slopipg direction. 
The juice exsudes from the pores of the sloping surface, and is col- 
lected in a notch formed at its lower extremity ; whence it is con- 
veyed into a pot hy one of the divisions of the leaf, which serves 
as a gutter. Accoi ding to his alertness, one man can collect the 
' juice of from 30 to 60 palms. 50 good trees, or 100 very bad ones, 
give 70 Pucka Seers, or about 17 ale gallons , and this may be boiled 
into '(0 Cucha Seers Jagory, or about 46-S-lb. At sun-rise it is 
put m earthen pots, and boiled until noon. When the ebullition 
becomes so violent as to endanger the running over of the liquor, 
it is allayed by a small quantity of the emulsion of Ricinus seed. 
Small holes are then made in the ground, and m the bottom of each 
are placed two cuttings of any twining plant. Over these are laid 
some leaves, upon which the boiling Jagory is poured. When it has 
cooled, it is lifted out by means of the projecting ends of the 
twining plant. This palm is of very little other use. Mats are 
made of its leaves, and its^ stem is used in building the wretched 
huts of the poorer class of inhabitants. 

Customs of The Idigas, or Idigarw, are a cast of Tehnga origin ; and, though 

t)iQ ldigarv, have lost all tradition concerning the time when they settled 

OT Inrawanlu, ° 

in this country, they still retain their original language. In this 
they are called Inraxcanlu. They can all eat in common, but keep 
up the purity of the breed by marrying only in certain families 
whose descent is known. Like the Shanar of Madras, their proper 
business is to extract the juice of palm tiees, to make it into Ja- 
gory, and to distil it into spirituous liquors, but some few of them 
ha\ e become faimers. They wish to be called but their 
claim to be of a puie descent is not acknowledged by t\i& Brdhmans, 
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and they appear never to have been permitted to cairy aims. The CHAPTER 
‘ Idigas can read and write accompts. Although they eat animal 
food, they are prohibited from drinking even palm-wme The men Jub25,<ic 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but can divorce them for no cause 
except adultery. Adultresses and widows cannot marry again;' 
they may, however, become concubines, or Cntigas All the de- 
scendants of these form an inferior kind of breed, called also Cuti^ 
pas, with vdioni those who are descended from chaste mothers will 
not intermarry. The women sell the produce of their husband’s 
labour, and manage household affairs ; but never toil in the fields. 

Even after the age of pubeity they continue to be marriageable, 
and are not permitted to bury themselves with theii husband’s bo- 
dies. They have no hereditary chiefs , but the renter, with a council 
as usual, settles all disputes, and punishes by fine all transgressions 
against the rules of cast. At their marriages, and at the monthly 
and annual ceremonies performed in commemoration of their de- 
ceased parents, the Fanchanga^ or astrologer, reads Mantrams. 

Their Guru is of the cast called Satdnaiia, and is named Cadry Sin~ 
gaia. Near this place he has two houses, and his office being here- 
ditarj', he is a married man He reads to them the historj^ of the 
gods, vTitten in the TeVwga language ; gives them holy water, 
admonishes them to wear the mark of Vislum on their foreheads, 
and from each person he receives two Fanams as chanty. His visits 
are about once in two years. 'iYith such a Guru, the principal ob- 
ject of their v.orship is of course Vishnu ; but they also offer sacri- 
fices to the Sakfis, and to the V'lrika, or men who, on account of 
chastity, have been sainted. All other good men aie supposed to 
become powerful spirits, but are not objects of worship. Bad men 
are punished in hell. This cast do not take the vow of Dusen. 

The Curuhai u are an original cast Karnata, and, whei ever Cu-^toms of 
the> arc settled, retain its lauguage. They aic divided into two ^^rubas, 
tribes, tint have no communion, and which aic called Handy Curn- Liied,'^ 
ham, and Cunibaru proper. These last again nic divided into a 
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Hal, or milk Curuharu; the Colli, or fire C.; the Nelly C.; the Sd- 
July25,&c. niantaC.; the Co^iC.; ^e.AsilC.; zviA \h& Murhindina Curubaru. 

These families are like the Gdtrams of the Br&hmans ; it being con- 
sidered as incestuous for two persons of the same family to inter- 
marry. The proper Curubas have hereditary chiefs, who are called 
Gaudas, whether they be head-men of villages or not, and possess 
4;he usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read accompts, but they 
have no book. The proper duty of the cast is that of shepherds, 
and of blanket weavers ; and in general they have no other dress 
than a blanket. A few of those who are rich have betaken them- 
selves to the luxury of wearing cotton cloth next their skin; for 
all casts and ranks m this country wear the blanket as an outer gar- 
ment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females of 
the kingdom of Am. The blanket is put behind the back^ and the 
two upper corners, being brought forward under the arms, are 
crossed over the bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under 
the other. As their blanket is larger than the cloth used by the 
women of Am, the dress is more decent. The Curuharu were, be- 
sides, Candachara, or militia ; cultivators, as farmers, as servants, and 
as gardeners; Attamna, or the armed men who sei^ve the Amildars ; 
Anchay, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. In other places this strictness is not required ; and 
almost every where they intoxicate themselves with palm-wme. 
The women are very industrious, and perform every kind of work 
except digging and ploughing. Even after the age of puberty 
they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for adultery. 
In this cast the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prevails ; that is, 
all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands,, and have 
not gone astray Avith a strange man, and all girls and widoirs, to 
Avhom a life of celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of 
the cast who chooses to keep them. They are looked down upon 
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by their more virtuous sisters; but still arc admitted into company, 
and are not out-casts. Among the Citrubaru, the children of concu- 
bines do not form a separate cast, but arc allo\s cd to marry w ith tliosc 
of a pure breed By a connection ^vith any man, except a Cumin, 
a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several vives; 
and. if they be good workers, do not a!wa\s di\orcc tlicm for adul- 
tery: but, as the^- thus incur some disgrace; they must appease the 
anger of their kindred by gi\ingthcm an entertainment, and the 
Guru generally interposes his authority to prevent a separation. 
The Curnbas believe, that those men who die ^/itliout ha%ing been 
•married become 7'lnlas, to ■whose images, at a great annual feast, 
which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, Jngory, rice, 
S:c. are made. If this feast be omitted, the Vinla^ become enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, 
and. Trhen they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They 
are only to be appeased by the celebration of the proper feast The 
peculiar god of the cast is Bir-uppa, or father Biray, one of the 
rames of .* and the image is in shape of theZinga; but no 
other person prays to Sha under this name, nor offers sacrifices to 
that god. which is the mode by -which the Curuba' wor-^hip Bir- 
iCrr. The priests who oSciate in the temples of this deity arc 
Chrnfrr. Tceir oSce is hereditary- and they do not intermarry' 
with the daughters cf laymen. In some districts, the Curuhm wor- 
ship another god. peculiar, I believe, to themselves. He is called 
Betlep and is a destructive spirit. They offer ‘■acrifices to 

him in wends, by tne rides of rivulets, or ponds The carca.se.s of 
the animals Lfhec before the image are given to the barber and 
washemnam who eat them. Beside these, Ca^Curuham oTersacri- 
nces to the vSthrin and pray to every object of superstition fexcept 
Dvnrnm timt comes in thedrwny. Tbey are considereda.; too 

imnnre to be aZowen to wear the Lzrgc, as their Gv:ru does, Thii 
persen is cahen a TVoizer, or jergerze: hnt he is married- and his 
r— is heroditary. His time is Rcccrc C.^-b^crc, an d he orininanw 
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lived at Sarur, -whicli is near Kalyam pallana. At Ins visits he be- 
stows consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due 
on maniages, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their 
ceremonies the Panchanga attends, and acts as Purbhita. 

30th July . — I went four cosses to Badavuna-hully, or the poor 
man's milage ; which is fortified with a mud- wall and a strong hedge, 
and contains about twenty houses of cultivatois. In the former 
war it fell into the hands of Purseram Bhow's army ; and, although 
the inhabitants have lived ever since in pei feet security, it has not 
yet 1 ecovei ed one half of its formei population. The disease among 
the cattle last year did not extend towaid this quarter farther than 
Chica Bala-pura , but this year it has killed one half of the stock 

The countiy through which I came to-day consists of vallies 
interspersed with detached barren hills. In these vallies there has 
been formerlj’^ a good deal of cultivation ; at present however they 
are not half peopled. A great part of the country is covered with 
the wild date palm, or Blale sylvesiris, of which no care is taken. 
Even on bad soils it seems to be so thiiving, that I have no doubt 
but that even there it is sufficiently piodnctive of juice. 

31st July — I went foui cosses to Sira. The greatei part of the 
countiy, through -which I passed to-day, is covered with trees, 
which are rather higher than is usual in the wastes of this country. 
Among them were many wild date palms. The Sultan, as I have 
alieady mentioned, with a view of enfoicing the doctrine of his 
religion, which forbids the use of intoxicating liquors, gave orders 
that all these should be cut. Like most of his other legulations, 
this seems to have been very ill obeyed ; for in the central jiaits 
of his dominions no tiee seems to be in such abundance. On the 
way, I passed two luinous Milages, and one still inhabited; but by 
far the greater numbei of the fields weie uncultivated, and by far 

N 

the greater part of the country shows no traces of its ever having 
been reclaimed, although it seems m very few places to be too steep 
or too barren for the plough. 
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Froii\ the 1st to the 6th of August, I lemained at Sira, invcsti- CIIAVTER 
gating the state of that neighbomhood ; as being the principal 
place in the cential division of the Rujli's dominions iioith fiom the i-^^ 
Cover}/. country near 

Sira, for a short time, was the seat of a government which ruled 
a considerable extent of country', and seems to have been at its 
greatest prosperity nnder the government of Dilihoin Khan, imme- 
diately before it was conquered by Hyder. It is said, that it then 
contained 50,000 houses, of which Mussulmans occupied a laigc 
proportion. By this change of masters suffered gieatly; not 
owing to any oppi ession from //yi/cr, butfiom its being deprived of 
the expendituie attending the court of a Mogul Nabob It was also 
nuich reduced by the Marattah invasions, which had nearly piovcd 
fatal to the rising power of its new master , and its luin was accom- 
plished by his soa Tippoo, who lemoved twelve thousand families, 
to form near liis capital the new town of Shahar Ganjani About 
three hundred houses remained, when the Maraiiah anny, under 
Purseram Bliozo and Huriy Punt, took up their head quarters in 
the fort, which is well built of stone, and of a good size These 
invaders did no harm to the town, but destroyed most of the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, and many of these still continue in 
ruins The town itself, although the seat of an Asopli, or Mnssul- 
man lord lieutenant, continued to languish till it came nnder the 
English protection. It is little more than a year since the anny 
under General Harris encamped here on its route to Chatrokal, and 
since that time two thousand houses have been built , many of its 
former inhabitants, whom the Sultan had forced to Seringapatam, 
have returned to their native abode, and others aie coming in 
daily from the country that has been ceded to the Ni^ani The only 
building in the place worth notice is the monnment of a Mussul- 
man officer, who commanded here during the Mogul government, 
but it is abundantly supplied with tombs of men ivho by the Mu- 
hammadans are reputed saints, and near which the people of that. 
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Aug 1—^. 


Villages 
strongly for- 
tified. 


faith aie anxious to be buried, as they consider the ground holy. 
The only considerable temple was pulled down by Bahadur Khan, 
the last Asoph of the place , who was building a monument for bis 
wife with the materials, when the arrival of the British army put a 
stop to such proceedings. 

Near Sira the quantity of watered ground is greater than that of 
dry-field ; but unfortunately it is situated in a very dry climate ; 
so that, during the last fourteen years, the tanks have been filled 
only five times so as to give a full crop. In the other nine years, 
by means of the little rain that fell, and by the use of the machine 
called Capily, the inhabitants have been able to raise a quaiter of 
the full crop ; and one third of the whole grain consumed in the 
countiy has been brought from other places, especially from the 
banks of the Canery. Scarcity is therefore a common evil , and ni 
the memory of young men, famine has several times spread all her 
terrois over this unfortunate place. Although in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a powerful garrison, all the villages are strongly 
fortified. On asking the reason of such precautions from a very 
intelligent chief of a village, from whom I took most of my infor- 
mation, he told me, that it was chiefly on account of robbeis, who 
in the time of famine were very numerdus. During this calamity 
the inhabitants of one village Avish, by plundering their neighbours, 
to support life , and of course, expecting the same treatment, each 
is shut up, and guarded from the nocturnal attacks of its neighbours, 
as if these vere its most inveterate enemies. In war also the people 
have found these foitifications very useful In their defence they 
employ few weapons except stones, which both men and women 
throw Avith great dexterity, and equal boldness. They do not at- 
tempt to defend themselves against any thing that Avears the face 
of a regular body of men ; but they stone, Avith the greatest intre- 
pidity, the irregular cavalry that attend all native armies, and Avho 
aie seldom proAided AVith fire-arms. On a visit which I made to 
the chief above mentioned, he boasted, that Avi'th ten men he had 
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beaten off £00 of the Marattah cavalry, of whom seveial men and CllAPfEli 
hoises were killed. 

In favourable years the greatest part of the watered-land is cul- 
tivated with nee In dry seasons a little only of this gram is raised, hud. 
and the cultivation consists chiefly of transplanted Ragi/, Avheat, 

Jola, and Navony, nhich require less water. Sugar-cane is always 
cultivated. Gardens occupy the remainder of the watered-land. 

The kitchen gardens, in the -whole district, amount to only four or 
five Colaga lands ; that is, to about six acres. The palm gardens 
now amount to ten Candaca lands, about 300 acres ; and before 
Purseram Bhoro's invasion extended to three times that size. In 
Sira, and the districts south from it, are many veiy valuable plan- 
tations of this kind, pioducingthe hetel-mit of the kind called /Fw/- 
lagram; but, until I get more into the heart of that part of the 
country, I shall defer giving an account of them. 

In the accompanying table, as at Madhii-giri, I have given some Cultuation 
of the particulars of the cultivation of watered-grounds, and shall 

i? I 1 Jtind* 

atterwaids proceed to detail the remainder. 
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The observations made at Madhu-giri on the cultivation of lice Cll \PTErv 
applj’^ heie lu every icspect, except tliat at thcie aic no Cal- 
Imys, or canals brought fiom rivcis; but the w hole is watered fiom 
reseivoirs, or by machinery. Two Capihes^ \vi ought by two men 
and four oxen, water a Colaga of land (l}acic) that is cultivated 
nitli rice. 

The transplanted Ragy here is of two kinds: one is called Doda Transplan(p<i 
Ragy, and is that which at Madhu-gin is called Gydda, and which Cora- 
ls there cultivated on dry-field. Here, on account of the different of the 

, Hiin caned 

manner in vhich it is raised, it grows to a larger size. Ihis is taken Doda, 
as a Kmtika crop ; but for this thcic is not time, if the supply of 
water has been sufficient foi a VaadLlia ciop of rice; and the crop 
of nee that follovs it is but indifferent. The differences between 
the cultivation of this crop heie, and at JMadhu-gb'i, aie as follow : 

The seedlings are watered tw'ice a day, tdl they are tw'O inches high; 
then only once a day. In 20 days they aie fit for transplanting; 
and, before they aie pulled, it is consideied as necessary to loosen 
the sod by inundation. The field has five ploughings, and befoie 
the last IS manured wuth dung. It is divided into plots by the 
same process as that which at Madhu-gtri is used in the cultivation 
of JoU. The planted Rffgy has water for the fiist time on the ciglith 
day, and afterwards once only in 15 days. It is never weeded, but 
by occasionally plucking up wuth tlie hand any gi*ass tliat may have 
grown. 

The other kind of Ragy is called Tripathii and grows in Transplauttd 
place of the Vaisdlha cro^; but it is evident, from the time required 
to bring this to maturity, that in one year these two ciops can Tnpathi. 
never be taken from the same field. The mode of cultivation is the 
same as for Doda Ragy ^ but the seed time is Asxoqja, and the hai- 
vest Vaisdkha. Tor a TV jcula-land cultivated with Ragy^ one Capily, 

With one man and two oxen, can raise a sufficient quantity of water. 

On rice land the farmers never willingly sow Jola ; as, even joia Holcus 
should they have w'ater, it totally prevents them from having rice 
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CHAPTER as the next crop ; but, in order to prevent the lands from being 
waste, the renters frequently compel them to cultivate it. This is 
one great evil of the tenure that has here been adopted, of letting 
the villages to the annual renters who bid the highest price These 
men must make up their rent in the best manner they can; but 
they care not what injury they do to the land ; as, if it be spoiled, 
they vill next year oifer less rent. By this means, in the end, both 
the farmer and the revenue sulfer. 

The Join is most commonly taken in place of the Vaisalha crop, 
and, if there has been a preceding crop of Doda Ragy, cannot be 
cultivated ; as the season is lost, before the Ragy is cut. After the 
Join, if there be water, a Kdrtika crop of Ragy^ and then a Vaisdkha 
crop of rice, follow. In the course of the two months preceding 
and the one following the autumnal equinox, plough four times. 
In the course of the next month, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough a fifth time, and drop the seed in the furrows, 
either with the hand or with the Sudiky (Figure 26) tied to the 
plough. Then form the field into plots, as described at Madhu-girl. 
At the end of six veeks after being sown, the Jola is allowed one 
watering, and another again in a month afterwards A Capily, 
wrought by two men and two oxen, waters a Colaga of land, or 
about 14 acre; but in the intermediate time the men and cattle do 
much business. In the same manner are cultivated all the three 
kinds of Jola that are mentioned in the table. 

A AYi Ilka crop of Jola is sometimes taken, from what is here 
called Magoy land , this is that which, for want of rain or cultiva- 
tors, has been lying fallow On the same year no VaiJdJia crop can 
follow. Tlie next Kui'lika crop must be Ragy, and that may be 
followed by a J^’aiJd ha crop of rice. 

In place of the Kdrtil a croj), both Bily and HJohu Navoincs arc 
taken, and allow time loi the Vaisalha crop of rice, but they injure 
jt inuie tiian Ragy docs. In the month preceding and that fol- 
lo’Mng the summer solstice, plough four or five times, and after the 
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third manure ^rith dung. In the following month, after a heavy CHAPTER 
ram, or after having watered the field, sow with the drill, and 
hairow with the rake drasMr by oxen. It is then divided into plots Aug i-fi. 
like afieldof/()/^7, and once a foitnight, nhen there is no rain, 


water is given 

In place of the Vaisalha crop, when tliere is a scarcity of water, 
wheat, both and arc sown on i ice-lands Tliese grains coeem, and 

may be folloMed by a K&rtiha crop of Ragy ; hnt by this process 
the ground is as much exhausted, as if it had been sown with Na- 
*cony If the KartiKa ciop be altogether left out, the VaishlJia crop 
of rice following wheat v ill be as good as if the ground bad been 
legularly cultivated for rice alone; and in India it is a commonly 
received opinion, that, vheie a supply of water admits of it, ground 
can never be in such good heait as when regulaily cultivated by a' 
succession of rice crops. Wheat requires a clay soil, and the man- 
ner of cultivating both kinds is the same In the two months pie- 
ceding, and the one following the autumnal equinox, plough five 
times. In the following month, after a ram, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough again, and drop the seed into the furrow's. 

Then divide it into squares, as for Jola, and water it once a nTonth. 

The straw is only used for fire. If given to cattle for fodder, it is 
supposed capable of producing the distemper. 

The ground for cultivating sugar-cane is divided into tw'o equal Sugar-cane, 
parts, which are alternately cultivated ; one year wuth cane, and 
the other w'lth rice. It is w'atered either from the reservoirs, or by 
the machine called Capily. In the last case, a field of two Cotagas, 
or three acres, one half of w'hich is in sugar-cane, and the other in 
rice, requires the constant labour of four men and eight oxen. 

Daj -labourers must also be hired to rebuild the boiling-house, to 
tie up the cane, and to w'eed. When the field is w'atered from a 
reservoir, one man only is regularly employed, but to plough, to 
plant, to W'eed, and to tie up the cane, both men and cattle must be 
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CHAPTER hired in addition. Three kinds of cane ai e here cultivated. Tlic 
most valued is the Restalli, which grows best on a black soil, in 

Aug. 1—6. which there is much sand or gravel ; a good crop of this, on a 
Colaga-land, \)Todiices YOO Mmmds of Jago?'^ ; which is about 29v 
hundred weight on an acre. The next in quality is the Caricabo, or 
black-cane. It requiies a pure black mould, called Ei'aij himn; and, 
in a good crop, pioduces from a Colaga-land, 60 Maunds of Jagory, 
or from an acre nearly I?-? hundred weight. The poorest cane js 
the Maracabo, or stick cane. It is cultivated on the same kind of 
soil with the Restalh ; but produces only half as much Jagory as 
the Caricabo, and that of a very bad quality, for it is quite black. 
The cultivation of the Restalh, however, is comparatively much 
more troublesome. In the course of the eight months following 
the summer solstice, the field must be ploughed eleven times ; and 
-once a month, during the whole of that time, 1000 sheep must be 
folded for one night on the field. It is then manured with mu | 
from the bottoms of the reservoirs, and ploughed again twice. The 
channels are then formed, and in them the cuttings are laid down, 
two and two being always placed parallel. A Colaga of land i equires 
AO, 000 The channels are then filled with water, and the cuttings 
are trodden into the mud with the feet. The second wateiiug is on 
the 4th day, the third watering on the 12th ; afterwards the field, 
if the soil be good, must be watered once a fortnight ; or once a 
week, if it part with its moisture quickly. On the 20th day the 
field is weeded with the small hoe called Molii Potu, which implies 
that the operation is done very superficially. On the 35th day the 
whole field is dug with the large hoe called Yella Kiid&li ; and, the 
earth being thrown up toward the canes in ridges, the channels for 
conveying the water run between the rows. About the 90th day 
the canes are tied up with a leaf of the plant in parcels of five or 
six, and once a month this is repeated. "When the canc is ten 
months old, the crop begins, and in thirty days it must be finished. 
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The farmers here say, that a fallow between the two crops of sugar- 
cane would not answer, and that tlie crop of rice gives strength to 
the ground. 

N'o watered fields are here reserved for the cultivation of wheat, 
or of /o/a; but when there is no rain, the bottoms of reservoirs arc 
cultivated for these grains, and for CaTlay. This kind of ground 
not being divided in Colaga-lands, no estimate can be formed of the 
produce ; but both Join and wheat thrive better on the rice-lands. 
The Carlag succeeds in the bottoms of reservoirs. The kind of Jola 
sown here is the Agara. The operation for all the three grains is 
the same, and is very simple. In the second month after the winter 
solstice’, the ground is ploughed, and the seed is dropped into the 
furrow after the plough. It is then smoothed by drawing a plank 
over the ground, and no more trouble is required. 

The soil in the bottom of the reservoirs is always a fine friable 
mud, being Avbat is washed from the fields by the rainsy and again 
deposited, -when the water stagnates in the reservoirs. In all old 
reservoirs a great part is filled up by this soil, and thus their capa- 
city is much diminished ; and, when a village has been deserted 
for some time, unless the mound breaks down, its tanks in general 
become entirely obliteiated. Nothing therefore can be more ad- 
vantageous than the cultivators carrying away this mud as a manure 
for their land ; and, as it is of an ejicellent quality, they would find 
their advantage in taking it, as fast as formed , at least in such 
parts of the country as afford them a permanent interest in the soil. 
In most places however, eithei from indolence or w.ant of encour- 
agement, or from both, the farmers iioglcCt to remove the inucl, 
and the public is put to a eonsidcrahlc cxpcnfio in keeping the 
reservoirs clear. 

The leaves that 5\vc here used ns manure for lico lands are, the 
Hcingay, 01' JlohwKnnIih; i'\\<'Coghi, wClah'^apurptim ; theTemi/a, 
or AsclepittS gigmiicn; iha Tmnbnj;, or Roxb. MSS.; 
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VI. 

Aug 1 — 6. 
Dry crops. 


Shamay, or 
Pamctnn mi- 
hare, E. iSI. 


the TJmutiay^ or Datura meiel ; the Calli, or Euphorbium Tirucalh', 
and the HugJunay. 

At Sua scarcely any Ragy is cultivated as a dry crop. Those 
which are raised, are Suja, Harica, Iluruli, Hnts'-Ellu, Avaray, To- 
*oary, Shnmay, Namny, ^Harulu, Hessaru, Alasunda, or Tadagimy^ 
Barugu, and cotton. By fai the most common aie Shamay, Suja, 
and Hiiruli. 

The Shamay is of three kinds ; Bily, Can, and Malign, or Mujica. 
The cultivation for the three kinds is the same, but the seeds are 
always kept sepaiate. The soil that agieea with them is the Ma- 
ndu and Daroy, or pooi sandy and stony lands. This soil, if it were 
dunged, would every year produce a crop of Shamay ; but, as that can 
seldom be spared, the Shamay is always succeeded by a crop of Hu- 
ridi, Avhich restores the ground, and alteinate ci ops of these grains 
may be continued, without any fallow, or without injuiy to the 
soil. In the first four months of the year, commencing about the 
vernal equinox, at any convenient opportunity plough four times. 
Then, aftei a good rain, harrow with the lake diawn b}" oxen, and 
sow with the drill, putting' the seed of the Shamay into the Curigay; 
and that of the pulses called Avaray, Tovary, Hessaru, Huruli, or 
Alasunda, into the Sudihy. Tlie first two are reckoned the best. 
Then hai row with the rake drawn by oxen. They have here no 
estimation for the extent of fields cultivated in this way , but for 
every 48 Seers of Shamay they sow 12 Seers of some one of the 
pulses. The produce in a good crop will be twenty seeds of the 
Shamay. Of the others no account is kept; for the legumes, 
they ripen, are gathered foi family use. Bily Shamay ripens in 
and Kan in 4 months , the Maliga requires only 3 months, and is 
therefore preferred when the rams begin late ; but it gives little 
straw, and therefore m favourable seasons the others are more eli- 
gible. Shamay stiaw is here reckoned better fodder than that 
pfrice; and, Avhen mixed with the husks of Huruli or Tovary, is 
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prcfciicd even to that of Rxccpl in ease of ncccssU\, Jofa CH U’Tl P» 

sliaw isncM'i used. '-<w/ 

The on\\ Sum or Civnhu sovu here that callul Jlulit Tt ts ‘v^ • i— 

sown on soils sinnlu to whal au- used for .S/////w;i/. .uid whirli. on //, v , 
the dry-fields of 61/ a, arc the most common. It is ne\ci sown two o '' '• 
ycais succcss^\cl^ on the same tijround ; this liowc\er is not ow iinj; 
to Us cxhausline: the sod, hut to its roots htine; liouhlesonic to 
remose Next yc.it the ground may hceasd\ jilmii^hed suffuu’nlly 
well for Iluruli , and in the couisc of the second scai tin toots of 
theSuja rot, so as to allow the ground to In lulls eultiv.ited wUhoul 
ti cubic In the month following the \cinal ttjuinox, plou"h fom 
times, and after the fust ram that hnpjjcns in the < out'.e of the. two 
following months, sow the seed with llu drill; jmtting the seed of 
the Suja in the Ctirigny , and that of liic juilscs tailed JJtntih or 
To'cmi) in the Sudili} 'I hen harrow with tin rake diawn hy oxen; 
or, if the field be clear of weeds, smooth it with tile Maui, or plank 
At the end of one month use, thicc times, the Cinitin/, or hoc diawn 
b} oxen III four months it iipens without fartliei trouble. £0 
Colagas, or IdO seeds, arc reckoned a good ciop fioni rwche Su'is 
sowing. Cattle do not like the straw, hut tat the smallei part of 
it when mixed with other foddci. The full giown stiaw', winch is 
as thick as a man's tliunib, and about ten Icct high, is used for 
fcw'cl 

The Huriih, like that at Sahigapatam, is black and w-liitc mixed Pul<c c.illcd 
It grows bettci onstonj than on sandy soils , and gi\cs the greatest 
crops Avhen cultu ated on land that has been w astc, and o\ cr-j iin 
w'lth hushes, but it also tliiives tolciablyon land that is alternately 
cultivated wnth it and SIwvwtj, or Siija, In ibc month which pic- 
cedes and that which follow's the autumnal ecjuinox, sow the seed 
bioad-cast, and then co\cr it with the plough. In fom months it 
ripens without farther tioublc, and in a good season produces ten 
seeds Both stiaw' and husks are leckoricd good (oi labouiinc- 
T. 3G 
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Aug"!— 6. 

A plant pro- 
ducing oil, 
and called 
Huts’-EUu. 


Navony, or 
Pamcum Ua- 
ham. 


Harvlu, or 
Rki7ivs pal- 
na Chrisii, 


Pul<e called 
Jlcssaru. 


cattle; but, owing probably to sotne idl^ prejudice, they are said to 
be bad for milch cows. 

The Hiits’-Ellii is sown near villages, in. places where rubbish and 
dirt are throw:n Fust, at the same season udth the Hiiridt, sow the 
seed, and then plough the field twice. In three months it ripens 
lyithout farther trouble, and in a good year produces sixteen seeds. 

The Naxiony cultivated, on dry-field is that called Bily, and is 
laised either on the two poorer soils, or on a black mould that has 
been prepared for it by a crop of the pnlsq called Hessaru. It, is 
considered as exhausting the ground, but this is obviated byt 
ploughing up the field immediately after the Namny has been cut, 
and thus exposing the soil to the air. In the two months following, 
the vernal equinox, plough four times. With the next, good rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and sow the seed with the 
drill; putting Naxony in the Curigay, and the pulse called Avaray_ 
in the Sudtky. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, 
and in a good crop produces 96 seeds. For cattle, the straw, is, 
better than that of rice. 

Hariilu, of the kind called Phola, is here cultivated. For this a, 
sandy soil is reckoned best; and as it is thought to improve the 
soil, the little Ragy that is sown on dry-field generally follows iri 
In the first month after the vernal equinox, plough twice , then, 
with the first rain in the next month, at every cubit’s distance- 
throughout the field, draw furrows intersecting each other at right 
angles. At every intersection drop a seed, and cover them with 
another furrow. After two months iveed with the, plough; and 
■with the Cimtay, or hoe drawn by oxen, throw the earth in ndges 
toward the young plants. In six months it begins to give ripe 
fruit, ivhich for three months is gathered once a week. 

The Ileisaru cultivated here is called Can, or black, and requires 
a black soil, to which it is said to add much streno^th. It is there- 
fore taken alternately with Navony, or with Huts' -Ellii, both of 
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'u'liicli are considered as exliausting crops. It is cultivated exactly 
in the same manner as Htir'uh is, ripens in three months, and in a 
good year produces sixteen seeds. Except for feeding camels, its 
straw or husks are of no use. 

Bai'ugu is of two kinds ; white, and black. A sandy soil of any 
kind agrees with this corn, which is also valuable as requiring very 
little rain. The straw is better fodder than that of rice In the 
second month after the vernil equinox, plough three times. 
After the next rain, in the following month, either sow with the 
drill, and harrow inth the rake drawn by oxen, or sow broad-cast, 
and plough in the seed. In three months it ripens without farther 
trouble, and in a favourable season produces sixteen seeds. 

Near Sira a very small quantity of cotton is raised ; and, like that 
of Madhtc-giri, it is of a quality inferior to what is brought from 
Bahharij and other places nearer the Krishna river. The soil on 
which it is sown is a black clay containing nodules of lime-stone. 
In the two months following the vernal equinox, plough three 
times At any convenient time, in the two next months, mix the 
seed with dung, and drop it in the furrows after the plough, form- 
ing lines about nine inches apart. A month afterwards plough 
again between the lines ; and in order to destroy the superfluous 
plants and weeds, use the hoe drawn by oxen thiee times, crossing 
these farrows at right angles The second and third times that this 
hoe is used, it miist follow the same track as at hrst; otherwise loo 
many of the' plants would be destroyed. Between each hoeing 
three or four days should intervene. In six months the cotton 
begins to pfbddcc lip'c eapsu'les, and continues in crop four more. 
Tlie plants aic Ib'cn" cht close to the gi blind ; and after the next 
rainy season' tlib (ield is ploughed twice in conl'iaiy directions. A 
month after wauls il is hUeil oiicc oi‘ twice witli the same imple- 
ment, and It piod'uccs a cio\i twice as gical as it did in the first 
yeaf. In the third ycat a ciop of Shamuu or Navoiiu must be taken, 
and m the foiirlh ycai' cotton' Is aypiiu sown, as at fust. 


CHAPTER 



Gram called 
Barugv, 


Cotton. 
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Aug 1 — 0. 
Increase on 
the seed no 
guide for 
judging of the 
fertility of a 
country. 


Actual pro- 
duce, at 
of the dry- 
field. 


I have stioiigsuspicions, that thcch'iefof tlie\i]]age, orGauda^ from 
w]iom I had most of die above information, altliougiia very sensible 
man, chminishccl in his accounts the produce of the different grains. 
Theie being no estimate of the extent of diy-Iands here, it wifi be 
veiy difficult to foiiii any compansoii between tlie success of the 
Opel ations of husbandry hei e and in otbei places. The increase on 
the seed is scaicely any guide; as in different places and countries 
the quantity sown on the same extent of giound is extremely va- 
lious; and the only lule, on which we ought to depend, in judging 
of the success of agi jculturc, is the quantity of grain produced on 
the same extent of ground after deducting the seed With the 
wretched climate and agiicultuic of the highlands of Scotland, four 
seeds of oats is reckoned a good ciop ; and at Sira the farmer ex- 
pects 64 fold fiom Ins field of Join , but after deducting seed, the 
highlander has IS bushels from his acie, Avbile the Hindu has only 
17 t5 ^01 on the acre the former sows neatly 24 times as much seed 
as the latter does 

I measured a field said to require 12 Seers of Iluriili, or 2 Seers 
of Suja, or 12 Seers of Shaniay for seed, and found it to contain 2y%^ 
acres On theue data the acre leqimcs only about y™ paits of a 
peck for the seed of Shamay and Huruli ; of the former, accoid/ng 
to the Gaiida's rate of twentj^ seeds, it would pioducc* only about 
3^ bushels with a little pulse, and of the Hiiriili it would produce 
less than 2 bushels. An acie would sow about 0,124 parts of a 
peck of Suja, and produce something less than 5 bushels with a 
little pulse. 

I am farther confiimed in bchcMno that the Gauda under-rated 
the produce, by having measured a field winch had been last year 
sown with Huruli It took 24 Seers of seed, and m a liad year pio- 
duced 5 Colugas, oi 20 seeds, which is double v hat lie stated as the 
produce of a good year. Tlie field contained 3 acies 9 chains. At 
this rate, the seed for an acre is about yy-g- parts of a peck, and the 
pioduce about four bushels. This last agiees with the account 
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ol)tained at :i\radhn-giri from Trmula Koxjala, Avhicli I consider as a CHAPTER 
fair one, and all the Caudal statements Mill probably be found to 

rcquiic a similar amendment. 

In the '^ovcinmcnt of DiUixcur J\.h(iu a measurement nas made of 
all the bad-nut gaidens in this district; an area of sik poles m 
length b\ fi\c in bieadth hems; called d Colagn, oi JJ'ocula-land. 

About tuent^ years a 2 ;o the Sultan extended this ineasuicmcnt to 
the whole di^tiict, and found that the pole uas in length 13-b A///- 
tany Gujas, cdch of which is equal to 37v R>h"bsh inches. J his 
would make the IVoada-laml neaiK 1-jW acie; but dniing the Ma- 
raiiah invasion all the accompts ot the measnieineiit w'cic lost, and 
the JFomla-lnnds now' in use arc the old computed ones which ex- 
isted tormeily in the public legisters Of couiie, fioin fa\ oui 
shown to individuals, tliey arc of ver^ diffeicnt si7cs. I measured 
tw'o fields, and found that by the one the Jl'ocula-land contained 
acre, and by the other 1,-^^. In my account of the produc- 
tions of w’atered-land, I haN e taken the last as the standaid, as it 
agrees with the result of my inquities at Madhu-gin It is very 
probable, how'e\er, that Didnair Khan's estimate is more accurate; 
foi, by baling long governed the couutiy, he ccitainly had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the fact than I could possibly have. 

In this case, the seed and produce stated foi an acre in the table 
must be inci eased in the proportion of 150 to 116, 

The measure of gram onginally established here w'as 64 Dudus= Measures. 

1 Piiddg, Q Puddles = \ Seer, A Seers = 1 Bulla; 16 Bullas = \ IKo- 
cula or Colaga, and 20 Colagos = l Candaca. Ptnnea has siven 
orders, that the Sultong Seer should be used , and in fact it has been 
adopted, and 6 Seeis are considered as equal to the Bulla, so that 
the Candaca and ffdcula here are, at piesent, exactly the same with 
those of jlladliu-oii'i 

s.. 

Except proprietois of gardens, none of the fanners here have Tenures, 
any fixed property in then lands The officeis of goveinment, oi 
in their stead the i enter, may gii e the land to any person w'ho will 
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CHAPTER pay a higher rent than the former occupant. In some villages a 
bargain is made once a year ; in others, it is usual to make a 
Aug. 1 — 6 . bargain for each crop. In general, the bargain is made for a cer- 
tain sura of money ; at other times the farmers will only agree to 
cultivate the lands according to the usual division of crops. In 
every village the custom m doing this differs. At the Kasha, or 
chief town of the distiict, the following is the manner m which it 
is done. The division is ahva3^s made on the actual measurement. 
Upon every Candaca, or 1920 SeerSi are paid, 

Seers. 

To the goveinment foi Icala, explained below - - 192 

To the Amildar's office, or Cutchery, for oil and stationary 24 * 
To mendicant Brahnans, Jangamas, and Mussulman jPfl/iUW 12 
To the Toty, or watchman ------ 6" 

To the measurer - -- -- -- 6 

To the Piijaris of the temples of the Saktis, See. - - 24 

To the Suligaru, or village officers: 

Gauda, or chief ------ 24. 

Shanaboga, oraccomptant - - - - - 24 

Talliari or Tallaxoara, or beadle - - - 24 

Nirg unty, or distributor of wnter - - - 24 

Barber - -- -- -- -12 

Blacksmith - - - - - - -12 

To the government ygg 

To the farmer - -- -- -- - 768 


Seers - 1920' 

The Icala is given in place of stoppages which were formerly' 
made for officers, to whom the government now pa^^s fixed salaiies. 
The hereditary Gauda, or chief, receives his fee, wdiether he rents 
the village or not. Where the soil is bad, and machinery has been 
used to procure water, the government receives no Icala, and in 
place of one half has only one third share. In the KdrtiKa crop the 
priests of the Saktis get nothing. 


s. 
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A plough wrought by one man and two oxen, iF the reservoir CHAPTER 
afford all the water that is necessar}^ can labour two 
of iriigated ground; but, if the Cffpi/j/ boused, this stock can only 
cultivate one iroadn-lsLnd. The richest fanner in the place, who is w, ought 
the Gau^a, or chief of a village, whom I liave before mentioned, p};,2;and 
has ten ploughs; no other person has above six. About a fourth of btock. 
the cultivators have one plough, a half two, and the remaining 
fouith from three to six. A farmer who has four ploughs, and who 
may be considered as a man in casy circumstances, ought to have 
four men and four women servants with eight o\en. In seed-time 
and harvest he M'lll require eight additional labourcis Two men 
and four oxen are required to woik a Capily from sun-rise to sun- 
set. ]\Ien servants hired' as Batigant, oi by the year, get montlily 
^ Fanams, about 5^ , and womcn get half as much. A nun’s 

daily wages is ^ of a Fajiaiu, or about 2<f.; a woman’s A- of a Famm, 
or about 4§ farthings. 

The weights used here are, 22 Rupees— \ Seer; 56See}'s=l Mauud, Woghis.. 
or 31^Vo lb. By this every thing sold heic is v-eighed , but goods 
sent to other countries, such as Coco~7iuts, are weighed b}' a Mttund 
of 48 Seers^ or 26-^^ lb. 

Twice a month the Cutwal, or officer of police forthc chief town' E\chanoc of 
of the district, assembles the merchants; and settles the exchange 
of money At present the Fanam exchanges for elephant Dudus, 
and is equal to -jU of a Sidtany Pagoda. Small copper coins called’ 

CasU) and equal to i of the Budu, are heie in common curiency; 
as are also the shells called Cowries, of which 16 are equal to one 
Casu. All accompts are kept m Cantef -raya Pagodas and Fanams. 

The merchants of Siva possess conbiderable enterprise, and carry Commerce 
goods to the countries ceded to the Nizam on the south of the 
Krishna, to the- country ne^ir Da rzt'ar a ceded to the Maiattahs, to 
Chafrakal, to the vicinity of Nagara, to Sermgapaiam, and ' to Ban- 
galore, and merchants from all these countries resort to this 
mart. 
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VI 

Aug 1 — () 
Commerce 
With the Ni- 
zam’s domi- 
nions 


Commerce 
with the 
Maratiah 
country. 


Commerce 
wth Nagara. 


At present the trade with the Nizam's country is not safe ; and 
the merchants, and other inhabitants, are rapidly emigrating into 
the Raja's dominions. The places, with which there was formerly 
an intercouise here^ were Rliya-durga^ Kalyana-durga, Ralahari, 
Guiti, Rajawully-Advany, Tadepatry, Pamiidi, Dharmdwara, Nilomu- 
dodi, Peuu-conda, Indu-puta, Modo^usheria^ Ncdaxena-hidly^ Cundu- 
rupi, Ratna-giri, Cumpuli, Hinalti, Ctiddapa, and Condacundi The 
goods brought fiom thence are silk cloths, cotton cloths, plain and 
with silk borders, chintses, and coarse cotton cloths, all the manu- 
factures of these places The colouis being better fixed, they sell 
higher than the goods of Bangalore. The returns from Sira are 
dried coco-nut keincls or Copra, Betel-nut, Jagoiy, Popli bark. Lac, 
and steel the manufacture of this neighbourhood These are the 
staple articles , but occasionally oxen, buffaloes, boiled butter, or 
Ghee, oil, and tobacco have been sent. The merchants whom I here 
assembled at first asserted, that one half of the retains from hence 
were made in cash ; but this they afterwards retracted, and alleged 
that the coco-nut kernels sent from hence greatly exceeds in value 
all the goods imported. 

The intei couise with Marat t ah country is perfectly undis- 

turbed, and the places with which it is earned on, are Barwaia, 
Hubuli, Gudagu, Lechmeshura-Buicaray, Mulugunda, Catricay, Hum- 
sagara, and Havery The imports fiom thence are cotton wool, 
thread white and red, coaise and fine red cotton cloth, white cotton 
cloth with silk borders, dark blue cotton cloth, chints, sackcloth or 
Gom, tent cloth, matrasses, blankets, dates, raisitis, almonds, wal- 
nuts, Carthamus flouers or Cossumla, asafeetida, sulphur, and red- 
lead. The exports from Sira aie oxen, buffaloes, Popli bark, a root 
called Lavama, Mdnch, I believe, is that of the long pepper. Lac, 
and steel, with -f of cash. Of this last, howev er, I am doubtful. 

The imports fiom the Nagara country to Sira are Betel-nut, black- 
pepper, caidamoins, Lavnnga patri a leaf used in medicine, Cabob- 
china (the buds of the Laiirus Cassia'), bastaid cinnamon (bark of 
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the Laurus Cassia), and sandal-wood. The exports from Sira to CHAPTER 
Nagara are blankets, Bangalore cloths, country steel, tobacco, oil, 
boiled butter, or Ghee, buffaloes, and cash to the amount of one half Aug. 1—6. 
of the imports 

The imports from Chatralal consist of leady money for the pur- Commerce 
^ with Chatra- 


chase of sugar. 


leal. 


The country near Seringapatain supplies Sira with a great deal of Commerce 
*' , 11 with icriz/gfl' 

grain, and receives back ready money, boiled butter, oil, dry ginger, 


limes, and coco-nuts. 

The black pepper and Betel-nut from Nagara, with some of the Commerce 
latter from this country, are sent to Bangalore for the manufactures )„)!;!' 
of that place, and for the goods imported at Madras by sea. 

Most of the Betel-nut is disposed of at Guh, at which place there Commerce 
is annually sold about 15,000 Mounds, or about 3, .575 hundred 
weight. AH this is not the produce of the district of Sira; but is 
collected from several others in the neighbourhood. The GuH 
merchants allege, that at their fairs more than double this quantity 
is sold 

The grand article of produce here for exportation is the Copra, Capra. 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. Many of the merchants make 
advances to the proprietors of gardens. At the time of advance 
the price is fixed and the farmer has no right to sell his Copra to 
another, and to repay the merchant who made the advances. The 
average price is four Tanams a Mound, or lls. 5^d. a hundred 
weight. 


The cattle employed in this trade are buffaloes and oxen. The Carnage 
buffaloes of the country are the best, and daily carry 12 

Meunds or SSOlb. three cosses, or about nine miles. The oxen of 
this country-breed are the best, and daily carry 8 Mounds, or 213 Ib. 
four cosses or twelve miles. In order to be able to do this, 
these cattle must be fed on oil-cake, or on' cotton-seed and straw*. 

The I\tzi:7}}S couuti >, abounding Avith cotton, wonderfullv improves 
the oxen that arc bicd in this neighbourhood. An ox bought here 
VoL. I, S H 
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for four Pagodas, by keeping one j’^ear in the place, will be worth ten 
Pagodas The native oxen of that country do not improve so fast, 
probably from having been always used to a stronger diet than those 
of this place have when 3"oung 

The weavers in Sira are of two kinds ; the Bily Muggas, and 
xidiigas The former weave a coarse thin muslin called Shilla. That 
made for the dress of women, called Shiray, is the coarsest, and is 
called Wimiaciiddy, It is in pieces 18 cubits long by 2 broad, and 
sells unbleached for 5\ Fanams, or about Ss. 8d. The Erucudy 
Shilla, intended for men’s dress,* is finer; and is from 2? to Q6 cubits 
long, by l-i cubit broad. It sells fiom 6-|- to 10 Fanams a piece 
(from 4s. 4d. to 66. 8d.). These cloths are bought up by two sets of 
dyers; the Niligai'u, who dye it blue; and the Marattahs, who dye 
with Cossumba, or fioweis of the Carthamus. They advance money 
to the weavers for two or thiee pieces at a time. 

The Dh'diigas here make two thick coaise cloths , the one called 
Cadi IS plain, and resembles what is made by the TVhalliaru near 
and the other has red borders, like the cloth of the 
Togotarus. The whole of the cloth made heie is used in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The Bily-Mugga weavers consider this name as a term of reproach, 
and call themseh es Carroina Bamjigaru. They are an oiiginal tribe 
of Karnata Some of them are dealeis in cloth or grain, and a few 
are fanners They have no heicditary chiefs; but infi actions of 
the rules of cast are punished b}'^ their cXexgy ox Jangamas , Avho 
are, howc\ er, bound to act by the advice of the elders of the tube, 
should the fault be of such magnitude as to lequirc excommunica- 
tion An assemblj' of the heads of families settles disputes. They 
pictend to be one of the tubes of pure Bamjigas, and to be capable 
of being appointed to the priesthood They say, that thcic are six 
tubes of piojier Banijigas , the Badagiilit, the Paiicham, the Sialiida, 
the Taicana, the Jainii, and the Curivina All these can eat toge- 
ther, but cannot intcrmairy, unless they have been ajipointcd 
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jaji^mnas: and the descendants of these never many with the CHAPTER 
lait}^ although among themselves they lose all formei distinctions. 

Each of these six tribes are again divided into Gdtrams, and a man Aug. i— 5. 
and Aroman of the same Gbttam can nevei marry. Tbe Gbtrams of 
the Ciimnna are sixty-six in number. They may many as many 
wives as they please ; but cannot divorce them, except for adulteiy ; 
and It is not unusual for a husband to keep his v ife aftei she has 
been guilty of this ciime. Women are mairiageable even after tbe 
age of pubeity; and Avidoivs maj^ live Avith a man in a kind of 
left-hand mairiage, and be called Qdfgas, or concubines; but both 
the man with Avhom they live, and their children, are considered as 
lesitimate. If a Avoman leaves her husband, and cohabits AVith ano- 
thei man of the same cast, she is called a Hadra , but her childien 
are not disgiaced. Any Avonian, eA^en an unman led one, Avho has 
connexion Avith a man of a stiange cast, is excommunicated. A 
AVidoAv ought to bury herself alive in her husband's grave; but the 
custom has become entirely obsolete. The people of this cast eat 
no animal food, nor diink any intoxicating liquor. They neA'-ei take' 
the AmAV of Dhbri. They are alloAved to read all the books belong- 
ing to the sect, among which they do not reckon the Vidas. Tney 
Arear the Linga, and theii adorations are principally directed to 
that emblem of Siva Their women offer fruit and flowers to Ma- 
rima, and the other Sakiis; but this is not done by the men They 
do not believe in the Virika, or spirits of chaste men. Their Gurus 
are the same Avith those of the Fancham Bamjiganc , the five chief 
thrones being called Faraviitta at Humpa, Vei upacsky near the Tun- 
gabhadra iiver, Hujmy, Balahully, and Nidamcroudy Their lay fol- 
loAvers of this cast these Gurus make what is called Detcha. The 
Detcha, having shaved and a\ ashed his head, is mstiucted in some 
Manirams, or forms of prayer, Avhichaie in the vulgar tongue, but 
AA'liich, like the Upadesa of the Brahmans^ are kept a profound secret. 

The Guru then bestoAA's on the Detcha some conseciated heibs and 
water, and the Detcha in letum giv^es him some money. This 
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ceremony is analagous to the Dhana of the Br&hjjians. The Gurus 
on their circuits receive also fiom their followers Dharma, or cha- 
nty, or rather duty, but have no fixed dues. The Einaru attend 
at marriages, births, and funerals, at 3Iala-paksha, as the Titlii of 
the Sudras is called, and at all great feasts. On these occasions 
they perform PiyA to the Linga, reading some Mantrams, in the 
vulgar tongue however, and pouring over it some water and flowers, 
which by this means are consecrated, and then aie divided among 
the people whom the occasion has assembled. The Einaru then 
eats something that has been prepared for him, and at marriages 
receives a small sum of money. The Panch&nga, or village astio- 
loger, attends on similar occasions, and reads Mantrams in the 
vulgar language He is of course paid for his trouble. 

Here, some DhAngas of the Karnata nation do not wear the 
Linga; but still they consider Can Baswa Uppa as their Guru.' 
They will eat in the house of a EtoAnga who wears the Linga, but 
he will not return the compliment. They eat in common, but do 
not intermarry with the Telinga DivAngas, who, like themselves, 
worship without wealing his indecent badge. They eat ani- 
mal food, an indulgence which has probably occasioned the sepa- 
ration. They ought not to drink spirituous liquors As a kind of 
excuse, or pretence for eating the flesh, they offer bloody saciifices 
to the Saktis They take the vow of DAsh'i, but do not pray to the 
Virika, or spirits of men sainted for chastity. They acknowledge 
transmigiation, as a future state of reward and punishment. 

The Sadru Woculigas are a cast of Karnata origin and Sudra birth; 
they are divided into two tribes that seem to have no communion; 
the Cumblagataru Sadru, and the Sadru simply so called. The Sadru 
proper are cultivators, both as masters and servants ; they act as 
Candachara, or native militia, and sometimes trade in gram. They 
have no hereditary chiefs, but their disputes are settled by a 
council of four Sadru Gaudas, or chief farmers, who also punish all 
transgressions against the rules of cast, excommunicating licentious 
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women, and other lieiiious oRcndcrs, and rcprima;uling those av ho CIIAPTHR 

have been guilty of less enormous faults By religion they arc 
divided into three classes, those who Moiship Jahia, those who wor- -^"5 i 
ship Siva, and those who worship Jlsfnm under the form of J'encafij 
Hamana; but this docs not prevent intennaiiiagcs, and the woman 
alwa}s adopts the religion of her husband. They arc also divided 
into anumber of families aiialagous to t\\c.G6tram^ of the Brahmans , 
and a man never inteimanics uith a woman of the same family. 

They have among them a bastard lacc, descended from widows, who 
have become the kind of concubines called Cutjgas ; but they arc 
not numerous, and arc held in great contempt by the otlicrs The 
Gaiida whom I have so often mentioned is the peison that gives me 
the infoimation concerning the cast. He is a worshippci of Ben- 
cafy Ramana, and denies any belief in a future state , his w’orship 
of the gods being performed with a v icw of obtaining temporal 
blessings. Tins sect take the vow of Ddslri, and bury the dead. 

They can write accompts, but have no books nor science. They cat 
no animal food, and ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
are allowed as many w'ives as they can obtain ; but do not divorce 
them for any cause except adultery. Girls continue to be mar- 
riageable even after the age of puberty; and w'idoivs aic not ex- 
pected to bury themselves with their husbands bodies ; luit their 
becoming concubines of the kind called Ciifigus is consideied as 
very disgraceful to all their connections. Their Gia u is Tala Ach&- 
rya, an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaislmavam Brahmans, He bestows 
on his folio w^ers holy-water and consecrated victuals, and accepts 
their charity. The Panch/mga, or vrillage astrologer, is their Puio- 
hita, and attends at marriages, births, the building of a new house, 
and at 3Iala~pahsha, the ceremony which the Sudras annually per- 
form in commemoration of their deceased parents. The Sadru who 
worship Siva are but few in number, and w^ear the Linga. The third 
sectofAffo-rn worship only the god but do nol intermany 

with the true Jainaru. These burn the dead. The Gauda says, that 
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formerly all the Sadru weie Jaiiiu ; but that bis ancestors, disliking 
that religion, betook themselves to worship Vishnu. They have 
not adopted the worship of the Sahtis, of Dharma Raja, nor of the 
Virika. 

The Ladas, or Ladaru, have a language quite different from all 
the others that are spoken south of the Krishna river. This lan- 
guage they call Chaurasi ; and sa}', that it is spoken at a city called 
Caranza, which is near the river Godonari In fact, it is a dialect of 
that spoken near Benares, to Avhich the others have much less resem- 
blance. The Ladaru sa^q that, in consequence of a famine in their 
own country, about five bundled years ago, they came to this neigh- 
bourhood. They serve as cavalry ; trade, especially in horses ; and 
farm lands, but never cultivate them with their own hands They 
assume the title of Kshatryas of the family of the sun, and wear a 
string like the Br&hmans. Thej^ will not intermariy with the Raj- 
puts, or other pretenders to a royal descent ; but they are treated 
by the Brahmans merely as Sudras, and m fact seem to be the 
highest rank of Sudras m their native country, like the Kayash- 
ihas of Bengal, or the Kent Nairs of Malyala. They are of 14 
different families, like the Gbtrams of the Brahmans; and some 
are folloirers of the Swa Brahmans, and some of the Sri Vaishnavam: 
but this does not produce a separation of cast ; for the woman always 
adopts the religion of her husband. They have no hereditary chiefs ; 
but the affairs of the tribe are managed by an assembly of the heads 
of families. For small faults these assemblies reprimand , for adul- 
teiy, or for eating forbidden food, or with forbidden persons, .they 
excommunicate. Many of them read Sanskrit, and study every 
kind of book except the Vbdas, which they never presume to in- 
spect hly mforraeis aie worshippers of Kishnu; yet their Guru is 
a Smartal Brbhman, w^ho bestows consecrated victuals and* holy- 
water, and receives their Dharma. When they aie fi or 7 years of 
age, they receive from the Panch&nga their fiist thread, and Upa- 
dtia, at a ceremony called XJpanbna. At this the Panchdnga reads 
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Maniram, as also at biiths, inariiagcs, full and new moon': c;t 
Sanlraniis, or the fust days of the solar months, at funerals and at 
the Mala-paJiSha lately mentioned. These Ladas saciificc to the 
Saktis, especially to the goddess Bhaudin. The Pajdns or priests 
in the temples of this idol arc called Bomholas, nlio observe the 
rules of Samiphi, cspeciall}' celibacy, and \et go absolutely naked. 
They have disciples, v ho (I'i c tdi>Q Saavi/dsis, but who aicnot con- 
sideied as sufficiently holy to be allowed to show then tuuhiics 
Part of the s.iciificcs aic eaten by the votary, and pait b\ the Bom- 
hola, but the annual is sometimes made a burnt ofleimg to the 
idol, Avhich in this countiy is done by no othci cast. This burnt- 
offering IS by the Ladas called Hoviam, which is tlic same name that 
the Bidhmans use for their burnt-oflcnngs ; but these alwa\ s consist 
offloui, or other vegetable mattci. It is tuic, that the Brd/ifnatis 
have abuint sacrifice of animals, which they call Yagam ; but it 
must be pieceded by such a seventy of penance, and is attended 
with such enuimous expense, that no one in these degcnciatc daus 
is eithei wulling or able to undeitsske such an offeiing. The proper 
Salii Baja, that ought to be pertorined to Bhaxcdn'i, has also fallen 
into disuse here among the Ladas; but my interpreter says, that at 
Mfadras it is veiy common The votaiy takes an animal, and offers 
it as a sacrifice to the idol in presence of a beautiful young w'oman 
■who IS perfectly naked. It is supposed, that any person wdio, wdiile 
in the performance of this sacicd ccicmony, should even look with 
desire at the chaims exposed to his view, would be instantly struck 
dead, no one, therefore, undertakes it wdiohas not gicat confidence 
in the poiver which he has over his passions. By the Brahmans this 
ceremony is much condemned, and ought to deprive any one of his 
cast that attempted its peiformancc , yet some of them are said in a 
private mannci to have lecourse to this supcistition, as it is supposed 
to have woudeiful efficacy in procuiing temporal success and feli- 
city. Some of the Laduru take the vow of Dush'i, and at the same 
time receive Chnkrhitikam, These beg only one day m the Aveek 
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CHAPTER following on the other six their usual professions; and they never 
tiavel about as vagabonds making a noise with bells and conchs. 

Aug. 1—0'. The Ladas burn their dead, who ought to be accompanied on the 
pile by their widows ; but this custom has become obsolete. 
Widows are not permitted to become concubines of the kind called 
Cutigas, nor are the men allowed to keep those called Hadras. A 
girl, after ten years of age, is no longer marriageable. The men 
may take as many wives as they can procure, but can only divorce 
them for adulteiy. Persons of this cast drink no spirituous liquors; 
and, as is usual in Bengal, eat no animal food, except that which has 
been offered as a sacrifice. 
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